











The Prudential in 1921 


Paid-for business (issued, revived and increased)............... $1,139,784,232 


Over $107,000,000 greater than in 1920, The Prudential’s best previous year—an achieve- 
ment testifying to the constantly increasing confidence of the public in The Prudential. 


ne ae $5,668,080,870 


Including an increase of over $572,000,000 made during 1921. 


Number of policies in force ..........................5. 22,143,233 


Representing insurance on one out of every eight persons in the United States and Canada. 


Number of death claims paid since organization 3,191,139 


Including 175,623 claims paid in 1921, at the rate of 585 for cach business day. 


Paid policyholders in 1921...........................0... $68,970,512 


Total paid policyholders since organisation, plus amount held for their security, now ex- 


ceeds $1,538,342,000. 
Dividends paid policyholders in 1921................ $16,537,822 


Since mutualization became effective in 1916, policyholders whose contracts contained no 
provision for dividends have received $27,000,000 in dividends, which would not have been 
paid under the Company’s previous practice. 


Reserves, held to protect policy contracts...........+.00: $717,824,358 
Held for policy dividends, payable after 1921.... 20,752,077 

i oe i aaa a agi aa awe 17,680,126 
Surplus, en ee eee eee eer ee 33,251,662 


ie oe gy side ewig anoeoone $789,508,223 


The savings of Prudential policyholders, securely held and busily 
working in loans upon homes, farms, schools, railroads and other 
industries, as well as in municipal, state and government securities. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryden, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


Since 1837- Quality 


At MAIL Inquiries RECEIVE Prompt ATTENTION 


Kirti AVENUE & 3/ 2 STREET 
New YORK 
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IZE, Strength, Resiliency, Price 
—these four things decide 
your mileage cost. Because Fisk 
Cord Tires measure up to each 
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; of these requirements to a degree ; 
\ that surpasses competition, they 
. ( give low cost mileage and un- } 
broken service. 
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Time to Re-tire? : 

(Buy Fisk) ; 

TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 1 

e 
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There is a face-value to 
Fisk Tires that is a sure in- 
dex to their built-in value. 


Look them over! 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value 
in every size for car, truck 
or speed wagon 
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If you seek cars comparable with 
the Chalmers Six, your search will 
inevitably lead youto a much 
higher-priced class. 


In its own price-range, the Chalmers 
is regarded as a car apart—a prod- 
uct far above and beyond the 
general run. 


In other words, it is being awarded 
a distinct place of dominance in 
the minds of buyers and the gen- 
eral motoring public as well. 


On the score of beauty-value alone, 
this position is firm and sound. 

For the Chalmers is an unusually 
beautiful car—in design and in fin- 
ish, with disc wheels and gen- 
eral equipment. 


In engineering-value, it represents 








a remarkable degree of six-cylinder 
perfection, developing possibilities 
which have long lain dormant in 
the six as a type. 


But, it is in its wonderfully fine 
performance, that Chalmers value- 
superiority is clinched once and 
for all. 


If you will recall the smoothest, 
most satisfying six-cylinder per- 
formance you have ever encounter- 
ed, and then imagine the smooth- 
ness and satisfaction, the liveliness 
and flexibility, increased a good 50 
per cent, you will have some meas- 
ure of Chalmers Six performance. 


One short ride in the Chalmers Six 
will reveal how much more it is, 
and how much more it gives, than 
is usually expected at its price. 


All Models Equipped with Disc Steel Wheels and Cord Tires 


Chalmers Motor Car 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 
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“Sorry I backed into you, old man; you must let me pay for the damage. Five dollars 
ought to straighten that fender, and $14.90 will buy you a 30x3% Kelly. Then you'll have 


at least one tire that will stand all the grief you can give it.” 


Advertisement 


ANY people have the impression that Kellys are 

high-priced tires used mostly on big cars. As 4 
matter of fact, nearly half the pneumatic tires we make 
are Ford sizes, and now that greatly enlarged manufactur: 
ing facilities have brought our production costs dow, 
the Ford owner pays no more for his Kellys than be 
would have to pay for many other makes of tires that have 
never borne so high a reputation. 
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Again Oldsmobile has set a new high 
mark for motor car style! Here—on 
the famous Smaller “8” chassis—is a 
4 passenger car that for sheer beauty 
and ultra-distinctiveness is unrivaled. 


It fairly sparkles with originality. The 
color is absolutely new—an exquisite 
cream buff shade that is as rich as it 
is striking. Its upholstery is of superb 
maroon, hand-buffed leather; its equip- 
ment is absolutely complete, there is 
nothing more you could require. 


The attractive body of the Oldsmobile 


Super~ Sport 





Super-Sport is mounted on the famous 
Smaller “8” chassis. Its motor is the 
powerful, flexible Smaller “8” motor. 
All of this assures you that same un- 
excelled driving comfort, that same 
mechanical all-round excellence and 
the same smooth power flow that 
have brought the Oldsmobile Smaller 


“8” such unprecedented popularity. 


With the addition of this striking car 
to the 1922-23 line Oldsmobile offers 
a most complete series of both fours 
and eights for your selection. 








Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


SUPER-SPORT EQUIPMENT 


Tuarc Steel Wheels—De- 
mountable rims, 
Fenders—Bicycle type. 
Steps — Cast aluminum, 
rubber treads. 
Bumpers—Front and rear, 
triple bar spring steel. 
Curtains — Same heavy 
material as top, all open 
with doors. ; 
Stop Signal—In combina- 
tion with parking light 
Rear View Mirror — Bev- 
elled plate glass 


Windshield Wings—Bevel 
plate glass, friction lock 
adjustment, 

Ventilator— Cowl type, 
operated from dash. 

Spotlight — On left front 
fender apron. 

Steplights—For both rear 

loors. 

Cuno Cigar Lighter — On 
instrument board. 

Windshield Wiper—Con- 
veniently mounted 


Rugs—In both compart- 
ments. 

Foot Rest — Sedan type, 
very restful. 

Snubbers—Gabriel on rear 
springs. 

Motometer—Boyce De 
Luxe, monogrammed. 

Robe Strap—Tubular, 
leather covered. 

Tire Carrier—For two 

Tap Beste Detachebl 
‘op Boot—Deta e top 
peony 
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NOW COST NO MORE 








THAN ORDINARY MAKES 






The “extras” you get in their duplex tread con- 
struction make Vacuum Cup Tires matchless in 
long-continued, lowest-cost service. 


Extra!—The greater thickness of the regular 
Vacuum Cup Tread, as compared with ordinary 
tires, giving greater mileage. 


Extra! —More plies o1 the highest quality fabric 


obtainable, giving still additional mileage. 


Extra!—The tread of hundreds of sturdy, non- 
skid Vacuum Cups, in addition to the regular 
extra-heavy tread, adding further to the already 
unusual mileage service. 


Extra! —The guaranteed nonskid qualities of 
the Vacuum Cup Tread on wet, slippery pave- 
ments, the famous grip-hold-letgo principle of 
suction, producing “The Sound of Safety!” 


Yet Vacuum Cup Tires with all these “extras” 
cost no more than you would pay for ordinary 
makes of tires. The safety costs you nothing! 


Get the latest price schedule from our dealer 
—you will be agreeably surprised. 





om PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
he Sound JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 


. 
of Safety ! F Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the World 


Pennsylvania 
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CORD TIRES 
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Re~ The owners of the Wills 
ee Sainte Claire are the men and 

women who can afford any kind 
of motor car. They have driven motor 
cars of European and American de. 
In the 
Sainte Claire these men and 


sign. 
Wills 
women are finding a new thrill, a new 


They know motor cars. 


security and a new utility in motoring. 
q They recognized in the Wills Sainte 
Claire a new standard of motoring 
made possible by advanced engineer- 
ing—not only a more beautiful motor 
car, but a lighter, stronger, safer car— 


GRAY GOOSE— 
THE WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


a car vastly simpler, easier and finer 
for these men and women to drive. 
@ They have been quick to see in the 
Wills Sainte Claire a motor car not 
only much smarter and more beautiful, 
but intrinsically better, scientifically 
more sound. 4@The eight-cylinder, 
sixty-degree-angle motor anda score of 
other distinctive features have actually 
given them a new experience and a 
new standard of luxurious motoring. 


Upon request we shall be glad to mail 
you a new book—“Fourteen Unseen 
Things in the Wills Sainte Claire.” 


C. H. WILLS & COMPANY, Marysville, Michigan 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


eMotor 





Cars 


© C. H. W. Co. 
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Isn't this feeling about tires 
pretty universal 


JOST car-owners in- It is the things they refuse to leave 
A tendtohaveacarthe “done that make UV. S. Royal 


‘. “ Cords the measure of all automo- 
rest of their lives.  pite tires, 





Economical opera: Not only what is put in but what 
tion is getting more and more _ is never left out—that reveals the 
fashionable. Royal Cord practical ideal. 

* * * 

How many men do you know = oe oo 
who won’t expect tires to do feel free to say again what 
their share of the saving? they have said before— @ 

This is the year for tire mer- oe us hak for ff ; a Rak 

« 1 BR ara WS 

chants to study their customers *'® ~~ ‘pila f Sal: zs cS 
closely. — ae Wy 


* * * For more and 


more public 
The makers of U. S. Royal confideue. 
Cords have recently stated what 
is the biggest opportunity to 
serve in the tire business. 


U. S. Royal Cords cannot take 
care of all the people who want the 
upward quality in tires. 

Nor do they claim a monopoly of 
all good tire making methods. 








The makers of United States Tires urge upon 
everybody—manufacturer and dealer alike—a 
new oad of competition. 

Let us compete for more and more public 
confidence. 

Let us compete for higher and higher 
quality. 

Let us compete for still more de- 


pendable public service. 








United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U. S. Tire Co, 


U Cord Tires? 
United States @ Rubber Company Je 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
Factories Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five Branches 
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FISHER 


Because the name has come to be an 
asset and a criterion to motor car manu- 
facturers, dealers and owners alike, the 
finished products of the Fisher Body 
Corporation from this time forward 
will bear the imprint of the makers. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
DETROIT = WALKERVILLE,ONT. |= CLEVELAND 
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RELIABLE SANITATION 


Depends upon Uniform Quality in All Details 


ONSIDERING its importance 
and the long and constant service 
expected of it, sanitation equipment 
seldom is chosen with the vigilance it 
UN SIN A deserves. 

Yea Lea AL RY A Ln A Pe LN a VA GAY AY Date 
aw wa fF The white beauty of the fixtures alone is 
ee often accepted as the symbol of all that the 
complete sanitation system is intended to be. 


But the fixtures depend for their utility 
upon numerous other features — faucets, 
drainage attachments, valves, pipelines, 
fittings and kindred factors — all of which 
must be properly designed, manufactured 
and related before the desired efficiency is 
obtained. 














So reliable sanitation is a matter of thor- 
oughness — of uniform quality in all 
details — and upon this fact is founded the 
service behind Crane sanitation products. 


CRANE 
SERVICE 


provides sanitation fixtures of broad variety, 
advanced design and superb quality, and 
then insures their lasting serviceability by | 
supplying all incidental fittings and pipe- | 
line equipment on the same quality basis. 
This service completely embraces the sani- 
tation requirements of bathroom, kitchen, 
pantry and laundry. 
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We are manufacturers of about 20,000 


athdin: tehtling Velen, Pee Pinings Going further, Crane Service carries this 


and Steam Specialties made of brass, thorough co-operation to you through an Crane Service also covers 
iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, extensive system of Exhibit Rooms, hei g wep ooseec eae 
in alll sizes, for all pressures, and all Branches and Offices, at any one of which 

purposes; Sunitary Equipment for A , 

buildings of ofl ads and sites; ond you can select the full and precise equip- 

are distributors through the trade, ment you desire. 


of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 
THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR OFFICE* TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


* ABERDEEN. S. D. CINCINNATI, OHIO * saACKSONVILLE, FLA. *¥uew HAVEN, CONN. *PROVIDENCE, R.1. SPOKANE, WASH. 
ABERDEEN. WASH *#CLEVELAND. OHIO * JOPLIN, MO *NEW LONDON. CONN. READING, PA. *STAMFORD, CONN 
ALBANY. N.Y. DAVENPORT, IOWA s *nNew ORLEANS, LA. RENO, NEV. *sT. JOSEPH, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ens Eee | ee SS ee esi sae Sou, 1. ana ay. Shue. uae 
AURORA, ILL DETROIT, MICH. wp nape ag al VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS *NORFOLK. VA. SACRAMENTO, CAL SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Fy nee MO. P sect MINN LIMA, OHIO SANITARY FIXTURES OAKLAND, CAL *SAGINAW, MICH, TACOMA, WASH. 
BILLINGS. MONT. SERIE. PA. Cccihinnnar tue: OGDEN. UTAH SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. TERRE HAUTE, IND 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. EVANSVILLNE, ID. i OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. *SAN JOSE. CAL. *TOPEKA, KAN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. FARGO. N. D. Riebeitmoee CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS OMAHA, NEB. SALT LAKE CITY,UTAH TULSA. OKLA, 
BOSTON, MASS. FRESNO. CAL. cceaeneny tases 23.W. 44 THST. aNd 22 W.457THST., NEW YORK OSHKOSH, wis. *SANTA BARBARA. CAL. *UTICA. N. Y. 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. FFT. WAYNE. IND ee 1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY PHILADELPHIA, Pa. SAVANNAH, GA. WASHINGTON. D. c 
BROOKLYN. N.Y. GALESBURG. ILL. : PHOENIX, ARIZ SEATTLE, WASH. WATERBURY, CONN 
BUFFALO. N. Y. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH MEMPHIS. TEN™ : coe PITTSBURGH, PA. *SHREVEPORT, LA. WATERTOWN, S, D 
*CAMDEN, N. J. GREAT FALLS.MONT. MINNEAPOLIS, MINE To which the public is cordially invited POCATELLO, IDAHO SIOUX CITY, IOWA WICHITA, KAN 
*CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA HARLEM. N.Y, *MOBILE, ALA. WORKS: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM *PORTLAND, ME *SOUTH BEND, IND. *WILKES-BARRE, PA 
CHARLESTON. W.VA. HARTFORD. CONN MUSKOGEE, OKLA PORTLAND, ORE * SPRINGFIELD, ILL WINONA, MINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. *NASHVILLE, TENN CRANE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. *WORCESTER, MASS 
LIMITED 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 
19-25 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX. HAMILTON. 45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, E.!. ENG 
301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL LONDON, OTTAWA, REGINA, TORONTO. VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG * BIRMINGHAM, *¥ MANCHESTER 
* EDMONTON, *QUEBEC, *SHERBROOKE, *sT. JOHN, *VICTORIA, *SYDNEY.N.S.W. *Leeos *6LASGOW *CARDIFF 
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The Luxury of Electric Refrigeration 


—at less than 


i ppetiengs will bring to your home a new sense 
of luxury. It satisfies a fine instinct in living— 
the love for nicety and cleanliness in kitchen habits. 


Without care or attention, Frigidaire preserves 
your food in a cold, dry, circulating air of unvarying 
temperature, 10 degrees colder than is possible 
with ice. 


Fruit comes to your table perfectly chilled, vege- 
tables have the delightful freshness that is custom- 
arily associated with only the finest hotel service. 


Dainty ices, creams and frozen puddings are easily 
made. There is a special compartment to freeze 
them—and also to make sparkling, crystal-clear 
cubes of ice from your favorite drinking water, just 
the right size for a glass. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. VF-8, Dayton, Ohio 





the cost of ice 


Frigidaire eliminates the uncertainty of ice delivery 
It is entirely automatic, is easily installed and is 
operated from any electric light current. 


Built as a single, self-contained unit, developed 
by the engineers of the General Motors Corporation, 
Frigidaire is absolutely dependable. 


And with all its advantages, Frigidaire will cost 
you less to operate than you now pay for ice. 


Frigidaire is a year-round utility, serving every day 
in the year. It is most used and most appreciated 
of all modern conveniences. 


A copy of the Frigidaire booklet will be sent on 
request, together with the name of our local dis- 
tributor in whose display room you can now see 
Frigidaire in operation. 
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Handsome old age! The 
iii secret of the longevity of 
Phoenix hosiery lies in the 
stoutest strands of the fin- 
est silk which are used in 
its construction. And the 
many colors are as tenacious 
of life as the knitted fabric 
itself. Phoenix leads the 
world in hosiery sales be- 
cause of the elegance it 
iiiiii| carries over long miles. At 
low cost it supplies hosiery 
security—splendid insur- 
ance of handsome old age. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 
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NORFOLKS 


DEVELOPED OVER THE 

TRADITIONAL LINES OF 

ENGLISH JACKETS. 
FORTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS AND MORE 


READY - TO- PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 

































Salons in: London, Paris 
Brussels, Milan, Madrid, 
Monte Carlo, Rome. 


Guy Hair: 
banished 
15 ennai 








Gray hair treated with Inecto 
Rapid, the new and mar- 
velous European process, 
cannot be distinguished from 
nature’s own coloring and 
texture. It permanently tints 
the hair and is harmless— 
not affected by salt water, 
sunshine, perspiration, sham- 
pooing, Turkish or Russian 
baths—and does not prevent 
permanent waving. 

Call at our New York Salon, 
or particulars will be sent 
by mail. Ask for Beauty 
Analysis Chart No. A.W. 


INECTO, Inc. 


Demonstration Salon and 


Laboratories 
33-35 West 46th Street, N. Y- 























The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function 
in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people 
buy, wear, use or admire. 


So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, we'll tell you. 
And if you want it, we’ll buy 
it for you without charge. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 






































When playing bridge in smart society, don’t allow 
yourself to be seized with the sudden desire to bid 


six hearts. 


It is not good manners. 


Allow some of 


the glory to fall to your partner 


Fashions and Pleasures of 


New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


HE unwritten law of the bridge 

table: Preserve thy sense of humor 

lest thy neighbor discover thy real 
disposition. There are books and books 
written to remind one of things not to 
do, but no one has ever put them in 
quite so charming a way as the gentle- 
man with a sense of humor, Mr. 
Wynne Ferguson, who has compiled a 
list of “Don’ts” which are destined to 
become classic. Among the most de- 
lightful are: 

“Don’t bid your head off against 
a club or diamond declaration. 

“Don’t criticize your wife or argue 
with her under any circumstances. 
It’s embarrassing for your guests. 
Try to remember that she doesn’t 
want you as a partner anyway, and 
plays with you only on account of 
the family finances. 

“Don’t let your reason slip a cog 
when you find yourself in a bidding 
contest and imagine yourself the 
walking delegate or the Vice President 
of the bidders’ union. At this point 
it is time to call a halt and hire a 
hall, or go to a quiet spot in Central 


Park and begin in a low voice to bid, 
say 3 Clubs! 4 Diamonds! 5 
HEARTS! 6 SPADES! gradually 
increasing the volume of your voice 
till a policeman gets you. This may 
cure you of the overbidding habit. ~ 

“Don’t try to play every hand. 
For heaven’s sake give somebody else 
a chance. The people you are play- 
ing with may turn out to be good fel- 
lows after all. Who knows?” 


(THERE are so many rules in games 
and sports that it is a great wonder 
that there are any beginners at all. 
But I am told that if you, Mr. Golfer, 
are discouraged with your game, you 
should try a steel shafted golf Po 
For, so the rumor goes, with this club 
you will find yourself driving twice as 
far and patting yourself on the back 
every few minutes. The steel golf club 
is a great antidote to “Discouragement.” 
Likewise the Dayton Steel Racquet, 
shown below with the golf clubs, is a 
cure for the discouragement of having 
one’s racquets left about in damp 
places, out over night, and minus their 





Steel in sport is the subject of the latest contro- 
versy in the field of sport 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


For the Man 


Shirts, Collars and 
Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.—All at 
the lowest prices con- 








Registered 
TradeMark 


sistent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 





Established 
1855 




















SPALDING 








Sport Apparel 


For Men 


Four-Piece 


Golf Suits 


Imported Wool Sweaters 
Cheviot Sport Shirts 


White Flannels 
Golf Stockings 


Felt Hats Cloth Caps 
523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 














Adistinctive monogram will give 
individuality to your car. 

Our monograms are beautifully 
hand-painted and enameled in 
colors to harmonize with the color 
scheme of car. 

They are very easily attached and 
can be transferred to another car. 
Crests, Coat of Arms and Insig- 
nias can also be made. 


Write for booklet showing designs 
LANGLANDS ENAMELING 
COMPANY 





Washington. D. C. 
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FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


522 tft lhenue ald 4 ire 
“Dew York 
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Scotch grain vamp 
and instep saddle, 
harness re-inforced 
stitching, rubber 
suction cupped sole. (Sold at 
practically manufacturing cost.) 

Folder of Sport models sent upon request. 


T would be difficult to make a shoe better 
regardless of price. Every feature is as 
near perfect as possible before we release 
it for your wear. 


A new quality standard not governed by price. 


Exclusively 
for 
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MM PIPES 


Their quality cannot be questioned 

Made in England of selected, aged roots, in 

two finishes—Natural and Bruyere, $6 and $7 Sates 
Send for folder illustrating the various shapes 

M M IMPORTING CO., 6 East 45th St., New York 


BRIGG (London) Canes, Umbrellas, 
Crops, etc. wrk 


Agents for 
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Mr. Woolworth’s best at ten cents a throw. 
studies by Francis Bruguiére 


Photographed as still life 


Fashions and Pleasures of 


New York 


stretchers. This racquet is all steel, ex- 
cept the handle, and none of these acci- 
dents can befall it with any ensuing 
harm. 

The instinct for self-preservation is 
the greatest incentive to inventions. The 
Dayton Steel Racquet was invented to 
preserve the hostess from the careless- 
ness of the week-end guest. 


Hollow opera glasses with screw 
bottle top in place of lenses and 
cup caps were invented to preserve one 
from one’s neighbor’s gaze at public 
supper places. 

You will note that, at the top of the 
page, are two very interesting and effec- 
tive photographs of still life, which are 
the outcome of a very amusing conver- 
sation of two New York business men 
at lunch. I was taken to lunch by an 
important man of my firm who had in- 
vited a still more important man of an- 
other firm for the purpose of discussing 
future business. During the usual pre- 
liminary of pleasantries, inevitable at 
business lunches, the man in my firm 
discovered that the man in the other 
firm also had a child. Like one good 





Big and little size opera glasses, each for a very special use. 


father to another, he gave him a tip as 
to the most inexpensive and effective 
way to get on the good side of his three- 
year-old son. “I go to Woolworth’s,” 
said he, “and buy two dollars’ worth of 
their best toys, at ten cents a throw, 
and my kid thinks he’s having Christ- 
mas twice a week. You know,” he con- 
tinued, by way of explanation, “they 
have the most wonderful animals and 
windmills and balloons that you've ever 
seen. And,” he added in a confidential 
whisper, “the boy likes a change. He's 
a ‘chip of the old block.’ 

“He’s got the nursery so full of toys 
that he can play soldier or Indian or 
animals in the zoo or whatever else he 
fancies because he’s got everything, and 
it cost me next to nothing, old man.” 

Well, the only result of that lunch, 
from a business point of view, was an 
order for Francis Bruguiére to do these 
interesting still life photographs. 

And, by the way, when I went to buy 
the lions and tigers and cows, I found 
the toy counter surrounded by men who 
obviously had large families, or perhaps 
one should say “small” families, and 
40th Street crowded with limousines. 





At the 


right a small and convenient pair of glasses to watch the chorus from the 
first row, and at the left a pair of glasses in which the lenses have been 
replaced with screw tops at the small end and drinking cups at the 


large end. 


These glasses are to be used at supper after the theatre 
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GOLFERS 
Swing Right with SwingRite 


The Swing’s the Thing 


SwingRite is a device that will make you Swing 
Right. 

It is reeommended by HAGEN, VARDON, 
NICHOLS, CARROLL, TOWNS, ROBERT- 
SON, GORDON, FOTHERINGHAM, and 
almost every Pro who has seen it. 

Send us your check for $3.00. 

We will send you a SwingRite by return mail. 
If you are not absolutely satisfied at the end of 5 
days, return the SwingRite i in good condition and 
we will give you your money back. 


Or, get a SwingRite at any Winchester Store. 
You'll Never Regret It! 


The SwingRite Company 


Providence, R. I. 
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feaeon HE rubber cleats 
ore YLAKE 
ea cannot pul off ~. 
ee ey ar part of 
a ful length Slip-sole over which 
a cut-out lether bottom is stitcht 
Imported Scotch Grain calfskin 
on a conservativ English last - 
C/ Post Card Brings a Catalog 


John Ward 


riens Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 
New York City 


New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 
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SPORTS GARB 
for SUMMER COMFORT 


TIMELY Offerings—available Through Our Mail Order Service: 


_/eoteh Washable Linen Knickers 


Developed from selected, pure linen yarn— 
warranted non-shrinkable. Cut on free and *().00 
generous lines. Buff or white. Exceptional at PAIR 


Mail orders should designacz waist, height 
and color preference—buff or white 


SCOTCH WASHABLE LINEN 


SUITS. Golf coat and Long Trou- 
sers. Buff or White. $26.50 


SCOTCH WASHABLE LINE be 
GOLF CAPS. $2.0 


LIGHTWEIGHT KILSPIND : 
SCOTCH GOLF HOSE. $3.85 
Imported from Haddington, Scotland. 


FLANNEL TROUSERS OF EN. 
GLISH CRICKET CLOTH. 
Plain White. $9.00 & $12.00 


FRENCH FLANNEL OUTING 
TROUSERS—White with Black, 
Blue or Brown Stripes $12.00 


Give waist, height and color stripe. 


Note: In | ordering 


* Knickers or 
Trousers, give waist 





CORRECT 











ie 
measurement and height; for SUITS, ih 
give chest, abdomen and heigh ht. Wi) 
i} 


Always *specify colcr—buff or white. 4s - fe , 
aa F- 





Mail Orders filled same day received 
Correspondence cordially invited 


[Weinberg Sons 


pics tne id “THE PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF SUIT” 





John and 


Nassau Sts. 


NEW YORK 











Tee one at our expense 


For a limited time only, we will 
gladly send to any golfer who 
writes on his business stationery 
and mentions the name of his golf 
club, a Burke ‘30” Golf Ball. 
This is to introduce the ball to 
new users; it is so true in Hitfed ote 
on fairway and green that we are 
sure an honest trial will create 


many new users. 


Address: THE BURKE GOLF CO., Dept. J-1, Newark,Ohio 
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“T (Guess—” 


, SOO OFTEN a guess on invest- 
4 ments means as little as a guess on 
the weather. 


A carefully selected investment must 
be based on a study of facts—not 
guesses. 


Our representatives who talk with an 
average of 3000 banks a day are wel- 
come because they are offering securi- 
ties which have been bought on facts, 
not guesses. 


Select your investments as carefully 
as your banker selects his. 


We invite you to get in touch with our 
nearest office. Write for Current List. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading citics throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 











VANITY FAR 


The Financial Situation 


What Prosperity Would Mean to Security Holders 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ROSPERITY means many things 

to many persons. If the great post- 

armistice inflation culminating early 
in 1920 was prosperity to the many, it 
certainly signified adversity to bond- 
holders. With the recession in industry 
that ensued, bondholders, who had sud- 
denly become emaciated, once more 
tended to wax secure. Under the strain 
of depression, bond quotations have 
risen with unprecedented celerity. In- 
vestors are now wondering whether 
they will benefit from the next phases of 
the business cycle, further trade revival 
and heightened profits. 

As a general proposition, inferior 
bonds will have more to gain from pros- 
perity than gilt edged securities. The 
best bonds rise and fall with interest 
rates, and, though the outlook over the 
long pull seems to be for still lower in- 
terest rates and higher bond quotations, 
prosperity will tend to check this proc- 
ess. Better business will increase the 
demand for credit, and will tend to 
offset forces making for lower interest. 


N the other hand, the value of 
bonds, which are less meritorious 
than the best, depends not only on the 
trend of interest rates, but also on the 
credit standing of the borrower. The 
coupon rate on a bond includes the true 
interest rate, which is approximately the 
yield on United States Treasury obliga- 
tions (at present between 314 and 4% 
per cent, depending on maturity), and 
also an extra charge as insurance against 
the risk that the borrower might default 
in the payment of interest or principal. 
If the promise of each borrower were 
of precisely equal merit, all bonds of 
the same maturity would sell on the 
same yield basis. But in the world of 
investments, as we find it, bonds are 
neither born free and equal nor do they 
in after life all obtain the same level. 
United States Steel bonds return less 
than 5 per cent, and the Central Steel 
issue more than 7 per cent. 

Prosperity adds nothing perhaps to 
the willingness of corporate debtors to 
discharge their obligations, but it does 
increase their ability to pay. A renais- 
sance of great profits in industry would 
have no marked favorable influence on 
the market value of bonds of corpora- 
tions whose capacity readily to pay, 
went unchallenged during the darkest 
moments of business adversity. A re- 
cession might even result. Bonds is- 
sued at high coupon rates by solvent 
industrial corporations, during the dras- 
tic readjustment in business following 
the war, will benefit as conditions of 
trade become more profitable and sur- 
pluses are built up to add degrees of 
security to the outstanding issues. In 
this category are issues such as Otis 
Steel 8s, Central Steel 8s, Fisk Rubber 
8s, Goodyear 7'%s, Kelly Springfield 
Tire 8s, Godchaux Sugar 8s, Cuba Cane 
Sugar 8s, and Packard Motor 8s. 


THat will o’ the wisp of the business 
man’s imagination—prosperity—has 
a more direct influence on the worth of 
shares of stock at the market place. In 
times of depression, profits tend to melt 
away. Dividends are passed. Stocks 
shrink in market value. A restoration 
of thriving trade brings tangible returns 
to the shareholder, who is a partner of 
business, sharing in profits and_ losses. 
Ignoring the technical and wholly nor- 
mal periods of reaction, one observes 
that the curve measuring prices at the 
great temples of speculation have risen 
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since last August. Up to this writing 
virtually one half of the losses sustained 
during the setback between the fall of 
1919 and August, 1921, have been re. 
covered. The spectacle of rising prices 
has recently been the source of much 
spiritual confusion. Many of those who 
lost heavy sums during the anguish of 
deflation swore off participating in the 
hazards of speculation. As quotations 
continued to ebb, their promises to 
themselves remained unbroken. By 
when the tide turned and prices kept 
flowing upstream for eight months, the 
lure became irresistible to new groups 
each day. The physical manifestation 
of this internal struggle consisted in the 
appearance in brokerage offices of for- 
mer customers who had been among the 
missing for many months. Newspaper 
writers signalized the event by remark. 
ing that the public was getting back into 
the market. 

The influx of outside traders helped 
to add momentum to the upturn, initi- 
ated by professional speculators and 
pool operators who were quicker to 
sense opportunities to discount improve- 
ment in business. Behind the rise was 
the widely held theory that the worst of 
deflation had passed, and that the next 
phase of the situation would reveal 
trade revival and profitable business, 
The rally in stocks has been partly a 
recovery of the overdone movement on 
the downward side, and in part an 
attempt to discount better business, ac- 
tual and prospective. Impulses for 
higher quotations also came very largely 
from the credit reservoirs, for money, 


on which speculation for the rise feeds, | 


has become increasingly abundant. 
In business conditions itself can be 


found the key to the future of stock [| 
prices, which have not yet anticipated | 


boom conditions. They have merely ex- 
pressed the guess of the market that 
we are in the midst of gradually in- 
proving trade. The mid-Spring hesita- 
tion in the market represents a disposi- 
tion to await assurances that business 
will thrive to a greater extent than has 
already been discounted. A greater era 
of prosperity than already forecast by 
the stock market would come if the 


secret to a solution of Europe’s economic | 


riddles could be uncovered. 


HE Old World is now in the economic 


conference stage. After Genoa came [ 


the conference of spokesmen of central 
banks, with the Federal Reserve System 
represented, and also the discussion of 
an international loan to Germany by 4 
subcommittee of the Reparations Com- 
mission at which J. P. Morgan spoke 
for American finance. Out of each of 
these economic conferences, even when 
the superficial result is seemingly fail- 
ure, emerges a more vivid demonstta- 
tion of the fundamental things that 
need to be done. Europe cannot retum 
to the serious business of producing 
effectively and living comfortably until 
an understanding on reparations and 
inter-Allied debts is attained. Trade 
hinges on credit, which remains befogged 
as long as these basic problems of inter- 
national finance hang in mid-air. Every 
nation is a loser from the paralysed con 
ditions of trade resulting from uncel- 
tainty. A workable agreement on repat- 
ations will add tremendously, on tht 
one hand, to the purchasing power o 
Europe in foreign markets, and, on the 
other, to the security behind Europeat 
government bonds, especially the French 
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DEAN, ONATIVIA & CO. 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
208 S LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


A comprehensive 
service to investors 
is provided by the 
facilities of our 
Bond Department. 


We invite your in- 
quiry on any secu- 
rities in which you 
are interested. This 
will be considered 
confidental and in- 
volves no obliga- 
tion on your part. 





Members 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 





Direct Private Wire Connectigns 
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HUTH & CO. 


publish for you 


A WEEKLY PRICE LIST 
of 


Foreign Investment 
Securities 





Ask for Circular V 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone John 6214 





















Vanity Fair’s 
Information Service 


The financial section of 
Vanity Fair is rendering 
a genuine service to 
readers regarding their 
investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive 
our careful attention. 


Write to us without obligation 
Financial Department, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St., New York City 


a 

















The Seal of Safety 


Suggestions for Your 


July Investments 


EVERYONE with funds available 
for July investment should write 
for ourJuly investment suggestions. 
We offer a wide diversification of 
Straus Bonds—first mortgage 
serial real estate bonds secured by 
the highest class of income-earning 
real estate in the best districts of 
our large cities. These bonds 
afford you— 


—complete safety of principal; 


—prompt payment of principal 
and interest in cash when due; 


—freedom from worry and care; 
and 


—the most attractive interest rate 
consistent with real safety. 


We suggest that you write us for 
literature describing these sound 
bonds. They are issued in $1000, 
$500 and $100 amounts, and have 
brought safety, satisfaction and 
profit to thousands of investors. 
Write today and specify 


Booklet G-1215 


ESTABLISHED 1882 + OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES + INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING 


New York Cxicaco 


Forty Years Without Loss to Any Investor 





S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 











Copyright 1922, by S. W. Straus & Co. 
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Successful 
Speculation 


The great basic law of Action and | 
Reaction governs both the specu- 
lative and investment markets 
exactly as it governs the scien- 
tific and mechanical worlds. 
While it is impossible for any one 
to anticipate the day-to-day rip- 
ples the great major movements 
are as regular almost as the tides 
\\ themselves. 


Babson’ 
REPORTS 


Based on fundamental statistics, fore- 
cast these major movements. They 
enable you to find the real “buys” at 
low tide—to ride up with the rise 
and sell out near the top with un- 
usually long profit. 











Over 16,000 of the country’s keen- 
est investors have increased their in- 
come by adopting the Babson method. 
You will find the whole story in the 
booklet “Getting the Most from Your 
Money.” 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand 
it to your secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 
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For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as_ follows: SSS 


Please send me Book- 

let G-44, ‘‘Getting the 
Most from Your 
Money,’’ and copy of 
recent report—gratis. 




















Ups and 


Downs 


Speculation is perpendi- 
cular consisting of ups 
and downs. 


Sound investment is hor- 
izontal — like progress, 


it goes forward. 


Prudence-Bonds neither 
go up nor down, but just 
keep a steady, stable 67% 
gait, to maturity. Look 
into them. 


Send for new booklet: 


“A GUARANTEED 
INCOME” 


which explains Prudence- 
Bonds in detail 


Ask for Booklet V-F-127 


THe PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St., 162 Remsen St. 
New York Brooklyn 
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Mid-Year Investments 
“Yielding from 574% to 8% 








H. M. Bylles 


HE PRESENT DE- 

MAND for the secu- 
rities of well - managed 
electric and gas companies 
is based on the time-tested 
stability of such invest- 
ments. 


Our annual Mid-Year 
Circular of investment 
recommendations contains 
a number of electric and 
gas securities yielding ex- 
ceptionally good returns 
with a high degree of 
safety. 


A request will bring you 
this new list of diversified 
offerings. 


Ask for Circular VF 70 


by and Co. 


INCORPORA’ 


208 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 


| 





























marketability, 
sentials of safety and 
the backing needed for 
the appeal to the aver- 
age conservative inves- 
tor. 


C.P.R. Building, 


Governments 


Provincial 


Municipal of 
CANADA 


Yielding 


34% 642% 


With assured ready 
all es- 


Our list of recom- 


mendations “V 4” has 
been compiled for the 
exclusive use of the 
U. S. Investor in his 
selection of Canadian 
securities. 


Ask us to send you a 


copy of this and also 
our bond record book. 


MACKAY-MACKAY 


Toronto, Canada 

















Financial Situation in Canada 
Our Stake in the Canadian Hydro-electric Industry 


By MORRISON MARSH 


ERE it not for the developments 

of the past few weeks, it would 

hardly be necessary to draw to 
the attention of the American investor 
the investment possiblities of the Can- 
adian hydro-electric industry. For, as 
English capital built the Canadian rail- 
roads, so American capital built the 
Canadian hydro-electric business. Such 
a large amount of American money has 
found its way into this basic industry 
during the last decade, that further effort 
to impress upon the American investing 
public the unusual promise which lies 
before it appears almost superfluous. 

But during the last month it has be- 
come increasingly clear to the student 
of the Canadian investment market that 
a new and more intensive extension of 
the hydro-electric industry is about to 
be inaugurated in Eastern Canada. This 
undertaking will probably be financed 
in the United States. It would, there- 
fore, seem wise for the American in- 
vestor to re-examine the position of 
this industry, or at least that portion of 
it situated in Eastern Canada, in the 
light of recent developments, for short- 
ly he will be asked to invest in one or 
another of the Canadian power com- 
panies. His decision should rest on a 
knowledge of the facts. 

One of the factors which has directed 
the attention of the financial com- 
munities of New York and Boston to- 
ward a more intensive study of the 
investment possibilities of the hydro- 
electric industry in the Province of 
Quebec, has been the extensive adver- 
tising campaign launched in New Eng- 
land by the Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Company and the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company, two of 
the largest power enterprises in the 
province. 

This campaign has sought to interest 
the manufacturers of our Northeastern 
states in the cheap power offered by 
the companies to plants in and around 
the cities of Montreal and Quebec. 
The companies inaugurated this cam- 
paign at a time when the coal strike 
made the problem of cheap, dependable 
motive power a matte: of pressing im- 
portance to every manufacturer who 
depended on the coal supply for his 
power. New England comment on this 
advertising has been such as would in- 
dicate a receptive attitude toward the 
ideas outlined. 


a Mr. E. A. Robert, president of 
the Montreal Tramways Company 
and of the Quebec Railway Light and 
Power Company, has been spending 
some time in New York and Boston 
lately in behalf of a development 
scheme which one of his companies, the 
Canadian Light and Power Company, 
plans to undertake at Carillon on the 
Ottawa River. It is believed that this 
project will be financed in the United 
States. Mr. Robert’s companies compete 
with the Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Company and the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company. American 
financial interests are awaiting the is- 
suance of an official announcement in 
regard to the financing of the Carillon 
project. And, if this were not enough 
to arouse a certain amount of interest 
in the water power development of the 
Province of Quebec, here in the States, 
Premier Taschereau of Quebec recently 
came to the defense of a bill which 
would prohibit the export of power 
from Canada to the United States. 
Thus it would seem that Mr. Robert’s 
companies, his competitor the Shawini- 
gan, and the Premier are at one, at 
least in believing that an immense de- 
velopment of Quebec water’ power lies 
just ahead, whatever may be their in- 


dividual reactions to the combination of 
circumstances which faces them all 
alike. They all seem convinced that the 
power resources of the province, in 
these days of high-priced coal and 
frequent coal strikes, will serve to draw 
to Canada or those parts of the United 
States bordering on Canada large num- 
bers of manufacturers who are anxious 
to reduce their production costs and 
eliminate their dependence on the coal 
industry. 

So far as the possible benefit to be 
derived by the power companies of 
Quebec through the further establish- 
ment of American plants in Canada is 
concerned, one need only remember that 
there are already more than six hundred 
American owned plants in the Domin- 
ion,- most of them in Quebec and On- 
tario, located at points where they can 
easily obtain all the “white coal” they 
need at a cost far below the cheapest 
power obtainable in the United States. 

And to support the belief of the Que- 
becer that a period of profitable de- 
velopment is ahead of the Quebec power 
companies, come the Canadian agencies 
in the United States and Canada which 
aim to supply interested American man- 
ufacturers with information about Can- 
ada. They tell the writer that during 
the last six months they have been in 
touch with dozens of American manu- 
facturers who are interested in estab- 
lishing Canadian plants. During 1922 
and 1923 they predict that the number 
of American plants established in Can- 
ada will exceed even the record number 
in 1920. 


O it appears that Quebec is at the 

beginning of an era of industrial 
growth possibly unequaled in its his- 
tory. While the continuing establish- 
ment of American plants within the 
limits of the province will rebound to 
the profit of the power companies, the 
extension of their market will not stop 
there. Canada, as everyone knows, im- 
ports most of her coal from the United 
States. What non-American coal is 
used by Eastern Canada comes from 
mines which, like those in the States, 
are subject to frequent shut-downs on 
account of strikes. When a strike oc- 
curs among the soft coal miners of the 
United States it affects the mines of 
Nova Scotia as well. Thus, when labor 
trouble does come, it cuts off the sup- 
ply from the United States and simul- 
taneously halts coal production in the 
Dominion itself. Quite apart from the 
feeling of most Canadian manufacturers 
that it would be highly desirable to re- 
duce coal buying in the United States 
to a minimum, if only because such 
buying increases the adverse trade bal- 
ance of the Dominion in the United 
States, the more important business 
heads believe it better to draw upon 
Canada’s practically unlimited water 
power, than to depend on an uncertain 
supply of that expensive commodity— 
American coal. This belief is rapidly 
gaining favor. Only 8% of the poten- 
tial water power of Quebec has thus 
far been utilized. 

And so it would appear that the 
future of the Quebec power industry 
promises to be as bright as the recent 
past of the whole Canadian hydro- 
electric industry, even when we take 
into consideration the possible exporta- 
tion of large blocks of power to the 
United States. If between the years 
1900 and 1920 the horsepower installed 
in Canada increased 153 per cent, is it 
too much to expect that the next dec- 
ade will, with conditions in industry as 
they are to-day, witness a growth which 
will be equally interesting from the in- 
vestor’s viewpoint? 
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Canada offers opportu- 
nity to the American in- 
vestor. Our Canadian 
Department will be 
pleased to supply full in- 
formation on any secur- 
ities in which you are 
interested and make sug- 
gestions for the invest- 
ment of your funds. 


A private wire system 
linking our office with 
the Canadian markets 
enables us to offer an ex- 
ceptional service for the 
purchase and sale of 
Canadian bonds and 
shares. 


McKinley & Morris 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 
60 Broadway, New York 




















Marginal 
Trading 


We have prepared a 
comprehensive book- 
let containing prac- 
tical data on margi- 
nal trading as ap- 
plied to the purchase 
of standard listed se- 
curities. 


As<« for V. F. 202 


Free on request 


ESTABLISHED 190! 


HARVEY A. WILLIS & CO. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y* 


32 Broadway New York 
Phone Broad 5360 


147 East 86th Street 


169 Market St. 20 South 15th St. 
NEWARK PHILADELPHIA 


Direct Private Wires 
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1. “The Giant ct. osengggn 
A booklet in popular form, which 
shows the attractiveness of care- 
fully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonder- 
ful growth in the electric light and 
power business. 


2. “The Annual Mid-year Invest- 
ment Circular’ issued by a _na- 
tional public utility organization, 
lists a variety of securities of 
electric and gas companies yield- 
ing from 5% per cent to 8 per cent 
and recommended for exceptional 
stability. 


3. “Common Sense in Investing 
Money.” This booklet is of assist- 
ance to all who wish to invest 
and practise thrift, giving funda- 
mental principles and rules to safe- 
guard money invested, and is of 
especial interest to the experienced 
and inexperienced in bond buying. 


4. “The Safety of Municipal 
Bonds.” Listing up to date 
issues with the complete history 
of each one, and dealing with 
pertinent facts relating to the | 
benefits which Municipal bonds 
offer to investors. 


5. “A Guaranteed Income.” Shows 
illustrations of buildings which the 
company has financed and gives 
an interesting table showing how 
money grows when invested at 6 


per cent. 5 


6. “Getting the Most From Your 
Money.” Outlining the method by 
which the average investor can 
enjoy half again to twice the usual 
return without the risk, worry or 
loss of time involved in ordinary 
speculation. 


7. “Bonds.” A record book for se- 
curities held by the investors for 
ready reference on bond holdings. 


8. “Dividend Forecast Chart.” 
Odd Lot house has prepared this 
circular showing the probable 
dividend action to be taken by 
the more important companies 
whose securities are listed on the | 
New York Stock Exchange. 


9. “Handbook of Listed Foreign 
Bonds,” a forty-eight page booklet 
giving data on every issue o 
foreign government bonds placed 
in the United States and listed on 
the exchange, has been issued by 
a member house of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


10. “New England Securities.” A 
list of offerings showing compara- 
tive business and dividend record 
of a number of the better known 
New England Industrial Compa- 
nies. 


An interesting let er giving de- 


tailed information concerning 
municipal investments of these 
countries, 


12. “List of Offerings.” An analyt- 
ical service on present holdings 
and reports as conditions change, 
together with investment recom- 


11. “Norway, Denmark Sweden.” 
mendations. | 








Any one or all of the above 
booklets will be sent to 
readers on request to the 


Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York City 


Specify literature, desired 
by number as indicated in 
border to left of each. 

















MUNICIPAL BONDS 


4% to 544% 
SAFETY YIELD 


From the standpoint of safety of principal and interest, 
Municipal bonds are outstanding. Secured by the taxing power of 
the city or town they represent, they outrank tremendously bonds 
secured by specific collateral, and earning power. 

In conjunction with assured safety, Municipal bonds earn a 
substantial yield. Free of tax encumbrances the interest rate is 
higher than that of a great many securities where the element of 
speculation must also be considered. 


Write us for our list of attractive Municipal Securities. 
SIDNEY SPITZER & CO. 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
TOLEDO 


Spitzer Bube. 


NEW YORK 


111 Broapway 


CHICAGO 
39 Sa. LaSaie Sr. 

















NO BONDS | OLD ESTABLISHED » 


DIVIDENDS UNINTERRUPTED 


orton Grinding 
merson Shoe 


alter Baker 

















xeter Mfg. 

aumkeag Steam Cotton 
reenfield Tap & Die 
udlow Mfg. 

ndrews Real Estate 

ew Haven Clock | 
raper Corp. | 


Mark X against any on which you would like descriptions. 
New England has other stocks as good as the above. 


° Specialists in New England Securities 
J Earnest E. Smith, Inc., 52 Cavesdiire Street, Sain 
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Tobey-made Furniture 
UCH of the 


world’s finest 
furnitureis painted fur- 
niture. Tobey artists 
create our furniture 
design—conceive the 
idea, work out the 
details, and execute 
them. Send for our 
brochure 3. 







The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Men knew it 
but she didn’t 


ND the pity of it 

was that the sub- 

ject was so delicate a one 

that even her closest 

friends didn’t have the 

heart to mention it to 
her. 

It was one of those things 
that people habitually dodge 
in conversation even though 
it might be a great boon to 
the person so handicapped if 
he or she were informed. 

Halitosis is not a pretty sub- 
ject, perhaps. But how many, 
many people—men and women— 
suffer from it and are held back 
both socially and in business! 

Halitosis is the scientific term 
for unpleasant breath—a trouble 
thousands suffer from and usual- 
ly unawares. The insidious thing 
about halitosis is that you rarely 
know yourself. whether your 
breath is just right or not. You 
can’t detect it but your friends 
will—very quickly. 

Where halitosis is a symptom 
of some organic disorder, a physi- 
cian or dentist should be con- 
sulted. However, most cases of 
halitosis are only local and tem- 
porary. Then, fortunately, it 
yields to the use of Listerine, the 
well-known liquid antiseptic, 
taken as a gargle and mouth 
wash, 

As such Listerine becomes an 
indispensable friend to people 
who wish to enjoy the comforta- 
ble assurance that their breath is 
always beyond reproach. 

Listerine will put you on the 
safe and polite side. It halts food 
fermentation in the mouth and 
leaves your breath sweet, fresh 
and clean. It is the ideal and 
scientific breath deodorant. 

Your druggist has handled Lis- 
terine for years, and regards it 
as a safe, effective antiseptic of 
great merit. 

Start using Listerine today. 
Don’t be in doubt another day 
about your breath — Lambert 
oe Company, Saint Louis, 
Mo. 
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E do not believe we 

have ever published 
a book which should so 
appeal to readers of Van- 
ity Fair as 


The 
Enormous 


By E. E. CUMMINGS 


gq Twenty-six people read the 
manuscript of this remarkable 
literary achievement and 
twenty-four of them: predicted 
that it would be the greatest 
sensation of any book inspired 
by the war. We are not on 
speaking terms with the other 
two (both Frenchmen). 


gq John V. A. Weaver says: 
“Before I finished the first 
chapter, I found that I was 
galloping through a narrative 
which had more interest in 
it than any I had seen in many 
years. . .. In the midst of 
heart-breaking situations, 
flashes of genuine humor en- 
liven every page. . . . Cum- 
mings has succeeded where 
Dos Passos did not quite.” 


@ Robert Nathan says: ‘‘It’s 

really an amazing piece of 
work. Makes ‘Three Soldiers’ 
look like a_ kindergarten 
book.” 
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Zz 1g! 

Hey! this is a game of tennis, not 
a barrage! 

Whats the matter, too SPEEDY for 
you! 

Tl say so! How do you do it? 

By using a Lee SLOTTED THROAT 
tennis racket. Constructed of the best 
materials and having the distinctive, patented SLOT Lee 
rackets ar: more—SPEEDY, STRONG and DURABLE. 
The SLO%; imparts the very slightest spring—unnotice- 
able to the user—but lending extra power and velocity 
to the Service, Drive and Smash; it insures absolutely 
perfect balance and absorbs the crashing, smashing jolts 
=. — wy hy — the shoulder. 

anks for the tip, Bi "m going to get one— 

watch my smoke! 4 —™ wats 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 
“DREADNOUGHT 
DRIVER” 


$13.50 ea. 


SOLD BY 
*“LEE’’ 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Many other 
popular models 
ranging in price 
from $3.00 to $15.00 


SEND FOR CATALOG-T 
HARRY C. LEE & CO. 


10 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 












| “PF HE supreme test of a 


| mings is that it is intelligent. 





Incorrect English 


Experiments in Style Calculated to Make the Purist Turn | 






Over in His Grave 
By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


book,” 

Ezra Pound says somewhere, “is 

that we should feel some unusual 
intelligence working behind the words. 
I have expressly written here not ‘intel- 
lect’ but ‘intelligence’. There is no in- 
telligence without emotion.” And the 
first thing which one would like to say 
of The Enormous Room of E. E. Cum- 
Behind 
the disordered, elaborated and frequent- 
ly beautiful play and interplay of 
words, one is conscious of a sensitive, 
pitying and ironic mind, and of varied 
and intensely felt emotions. In bare 
outline, the book is the record of three 
months spent in a French prison for 
political spies and suspects; but, though 
one cannot well doubt a single related 
fact, so evident is the necessity for 
honesty, The Enormous Room is hardly 
to be taken as a document, another ac- 


| count of indignities and injustices en- 








| French Army. 


dured and now to be told. It is rather 
a presentation of emotions, the tale of 
“the long and difficult way” through 
which a young man had to come before 
he could discover the richness of life at 
its poorest. A loose analogy with the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is preserved, and at 
the end are the Delectable Mountains 
who are none other than a gypsy, a 
negro thief, a none too honest Pole, and 
a poor abject creature named Surplice. 


Nervous Rage 

THE simple facts are these: Cum- 

mings and his friend B were in Octo- 
ber, 1917, serving with the Norton 
Harjes Ambulance as members of a 
Sanitary Section affiliated with the 
An overzealous French 
censor decided that B’s letters betrayed 


| dangerous if not revolutionary opinions; 


Cummings and his friend were arrested 


| as suspicious characters and despatched 


to a miserable and unspeakably filthy 


| detention camp there to await at the 





autumn’s end the commission which was 
to send B. to Précigne for the duration 
of the war and to allow Cummings his 
liberty. I will leave it to others to com- 
ment on the justice and wisdom of this 
arrangement. It need only be said that 
Cummings never permits himself either 
a shriek or a whine throughout the 
length of the book. What he has to say 


; concerning the greatness and goodness 


of the French Government in permitting 
him to live at La Ferté is spoken very 
quietly, now with a gentle contempt and 
now with a terrible controlled indigna- 
tion. There are moments of self pity 
when he looks firmly at his fellow 
prisoners to stem his own misery; there 
are times when his very gentleness 
seems the effort of a mind trembling 
upon hysteria. 

“And his ghastly and toylike wizened 
and minute arm would try to make a 
pass at their lofty lives,” he says, speak- 
ing of a crippled, impotently indignant 
little Belgian, whom with an irony per- 
haps not unconscious, he calls the Ma- 
chine-Fixer—for his talk with the little 
man is almost always on those machines 
by which peoples are governed. Then 
follows this passage which will indicate 
as well as any this vein beautifully in- 
cisive and ironic of Cummings. 

“O gouvernement francais, I think it 
was not very clever of you to put this 
terrible doll in La Ferté; I should have 
left him in Belgium with his little doll- 
wife if I had been you; for when gov- 
ernments are found dead there is always 
a little doll on top of them, pulling and 
tweaking with his little hands to get 
back the microscopic knife which sticks 
firmly in the quiet meat of their hearts.” 

he emotional and visual memorv 


are closely balanced; Mr. Cummings 
can recall with a full nervous exactitude 
the look and feel of the scene; he can 
elaborate with precision the emotions 
of a given moment. To be able to do 
both these things is rarer than it would 
seem and to show how the sensuous and 
emotional are fused in his mind I cite 
those sentences in which The Wan- 
derer is introduced. 


Unruly Overtones 


Not that he always succeeds in brings 
ing out his effects; there are pas- 
sages enough where the main thought is 
out-thundered by the overtones, where 
adjectives and nouns break from his con- 
trol in a verbal Bedlam. Yet when the 
subject is one of essential importance to 
his narration he can and does build up 
a scene, character intensely and im- 
aginatively alive. Celina confronting le 
Directeur, the chapters named for Jean 
le Négre, The Wanderer and Surplice 
represent Cummings at his best and that 
best seems to me to give him a definite 
claim to be considered among the im- 
portant living American writers. I 
doubt if any other could have informed 
physical squalor, beastliness and de- 
gradation with so splendid a spiritual 
irradiance. 

So far as I am concerned, the trouble 
with The Enormous Room is exactly 
that which is to be found in practically 
all the experimental prose in America, 
which is simply that not enough time 
has been taken to bring the form to 
completion. 

The Enormous Room is written in a 
gamey personal idiom which moves in 
one direction toward a highly organized, 
rhythmic prose, and in the other toward 
the last crudities of the vernacular. His 
vocabulary shows equally the dustiness 
of the dictionary and the muck of the 
street. His interest in extending the 
limits of prose is obvious. He is quite 
willing to employ an adverb to modify 
a noun—‘“three very formerly and even 
once bonnets” or another noun—‘soft- 
nesses eyes” and he has not hesitated to 
use words not commonly accepted in 
print. If Cummings needs a defence for 
having done so, it is provided for him in 
Havelock Ellis’s essay on Zola in 
Affirmations. I have neither the desire 
nor the ability to add anything to what 
is said there. 


“Introducing Irony” 


ie Introducing Irony Maxwell Boden- 
heim has likewise performed with 
violent skill upon English speech, though 
the charge of impatience cannot be made 
against him as against Cummings. He 
has, since the beginning of his career 
some ten years ago, cultivated a small 
and quite private garden where he weds 
orchids and _ gilliflowers, sprays the 
morning-glories with vitriol, sprinkles 
the grass with rust, and puts drugs at 
the roots of his hydrangeas to turn them 
blue. When he pauses in these pursuits 
it is to express his contempt for the 
people on the highway. 

Bodenheim’s style is decadent, by 
which I mean to imply that it represents 
the furthest extreme from the classical. 
There is the decadent insistence of the 
line above the poem, the word above the 
line. But in his decadence he is probably 
more akin to Poe than to the imitative 
poets of the 90’s. He is to be found at 
his best in Seaward from Mars, Insanity 
and a Simple Account of the Poet’s Life. 
Impulsive Dialogue offers an excellent 
and dispassionate critique of his own 
art. I heartily recommend the book to 





The 
Forsyte Saga 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


“Everyone interested either in 
modern literature or modern 
life should own a copy.” 


—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPs, 
At all bookstores $2.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS 
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PIERRE and LUCE 


By Romain Rolland 


A love story by the famous author 
of “Jean Christophe.” 























John V. A. Weaver, in the Brooktyn 
Eacie: “ .. . the beauty of this little 
narrativé has taken hold of our imagi- 
nation, and will not let it go. We rec- 
ommend it unreservedly to any one who 
is not too proudly and _ consciously 
sophisticated. It is a beautiful work 
of an artist.” 


At all booksellers, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NewYork 











The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 
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fl esert Love 
kj By Joan Conquest 


The most enthralling tale of passion and romance 

that has appeared for years, giving 2 glowing and 

intimate picture of the Egyptian desert. $2.00 
At All Booksellers or 

THE MACAULAY COMPANY, aaa 


15-17 West 38th St., New York Ci 

















anyone the least interested in American 


poetrv. 





Books? 


If you want to know about 
the best current books in 


general— 


If you want information on 


any particular book— 


If you want us to buy a 
book for you (without 
fee )— 


Write to 
Vanity Fair 


Book Department 
19 West 44th St., New York 
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“The Rendezvous of 
The Smart New Yorker”’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 


A Supper Club of Distinction and 
Elegance — 10:30 P. M. Nightly 
(including Sunday) 


MR. EMIL COLEMAN 
and his Orchestra Nightly 


0008 00 0a 


———= SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD 
“Under Southern Skies” 


PLANTATION 


American Room Charming 
Entertainment Unique 
AFTER THEATRE 50th AT BROADWAY 
Advance Reservations Only 
Phone Circle 2331 


“YOU'LL LOVE IT” 


0090000010 
al) 00000 

















Film Mutual Benetit 


Bureau 
for the 
American Committee for 
Devastated France 
andthe 
Maternity Centre Association 
of New York ® 
4 West 40th Street, New York City 


(Third Floor) 
Telephone, Longacre 9122 


Announces the Opening of 


A Film Library Service 
For the Private Screening of Good Pictures 
for 
Organizations—Charities—Clubs 
--Schools—Sunday-Schools—and 
for the private home 


Special Programmes Arranged for 
Children’s Parties 














A Good Time 
was had by both 


Luck? No, intelligence. They’d 
taken expert advice on the par- 


ticular little restaurant they 
patronized. The play had been 
chosen with skill. They’d found 
out just where the supper is best 
and the music most enticing. 

In other words, they'd consulted 
Vanity Fair. And for you too 
we can plan just such an eve- 
ning—or as many as you want. 
Simply write to the 


Vanity Fair Amusements Bureau 
19 W. 44th St., New York 
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Theatrical 


Callboasd. 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 


F all the plans that have been an- 

nounced for the coming theatrical 

season, the most important by far 
is that which involves the first visit to 
this country of the Guitrys, the present 
theatrical idols of France, the most be- 
loved actors of that country. There are 
two of them—Lucien, the father, and 
Sacha, the son, and with them will come 
the charming Yvonne Printemps who, 
in private life, is Mme. Sacha. 

Time and again American managers 
have offered the Guitrys almost any in- 
ducement to come to America, but each 
offer has been refused. Sacha could not 
make up his mind to leave his belovéd 
France, and Lucien is so terrified at the 
thought of the long voyage that, even 
now, he is in two minds about the trip. 

“The bare idea makes me seasick,” he 
says. “I am horribly nauseated even 
when I think of the sea.” 

Nevertheless, they surely are coming 
and America is to have an opportunity 
to see the two actors who, above all 
others, represent the modern French 
theatre. Both have been seen in Eng- 
land, Lucien having so far overcome 
his aversion to the sea as to cross the 
Channel, and Sacha is known here 
through the performance of some of his 
plays, he being the author of an un- 
countable number, being easily the most 
facile of living French playwrights. 


Lucien Guitry’s Roles 


UCIEN, the father, is conceded to be 
the greatest comedian and perhaps 
the greatest actor of France. It was for 
him, it is said, that Rostand wrote 
Chantecler, although Coquelin played 
it. He also created the role of the hus- 
band in Bernstein’s great drama, The 
Thief. He has recently figured in the 
news through having divorced his sec- 
ond wife, Jeanne Desclos, who wrote 
L’Heure Exquise, which Grace George 
has translated, and in which she is now 
starring. 

But although all France acclaims 
Lucien as its greatest comedian and 
honors him as one of the greatest of 
modern actors, it is really Sacha who is 
its pet. Sacha is fortunate in that he is 
both lucky and charming. He is lucky 
to be the son of Lucien Guitry, lucky 
to be able to write in such a way as to 
appeal to the widest circle of readers. 
But with this luck he has charm, talent 
and tact. He is an author who always 
pleases, always entertains. And once in 
a while he turns out a piece of work 
that is absorbing, that fires the imagina- 


| tion and stirs the soul. 


He is extremely prolific. Comedies 
flow from his pen with the greatest of 
ease and speed. Most of them can be 
played only in France if they are played 
as they are written, but even their 
adaptation for the more or less Puri- 
tanical Americans fails to destroy their 
charm completely. As examples of that, 
one has only to recall Sleeping Partners 
and The Grand Duke. 

Sacha was not called to war. That 
was partly due to his luck, partly to his 
poor health. During the war his doc- 
tors told him that he had at most 
eighteen months to live. He feared that, 
in all his writings, there was nothing 
that would live after him and he greatly 
desired to leave at least one monument 
created by his pen. So he went to the 
country, outside of Paris, and wrote 
Deburau. 

It is, as those who’ saw the David 
Belasco production here with Lionel 
Atwill, a father and son play of the 
theatre, a play designed expressly for 
Sacha Guitry and his father, Lucien. 
And its success in France was instant. 


Sacha brought it back to Paris, com- 
pleted, and hurried its production. The 
air raids were on. Paris was without 
lights at night. So Deburau was pro- 
duced at daylight, and even that failed 
to harm it. Sacha was delighted. His 
monument was assured. And then, he 
completely recovered his health! 


The Gift of Pantomime 


[HE Guitrys will, of course, play in 

French, but that need not keep away 
those who do not understand that lan- 
guage. Both father and son are actors 
trained in the French school. They do 
not need the spoken word to convey an 
idea. Their gift of pantomime is mar- 
velous. Every gesture, every lift of an 
eyebrow, every quirk of a mouth, every 
expression tells a story. A person who 
is stone-deaf can watch the Guitrys and 
understand through the eyes the whole 
story of the play. New York had an 
example of this exquisite art when 
French players gave Pierrot, the Prodi- 
gal here. The pantomime of Paul Cler- 
get as Pierrot’s father was a nine-days’ 


wonder, and yet they say in France that | 


Clerget is but a novice compared with 
the Guitrys. 

Most of the plays to be given during 
the engagement in this country are 
from the pen of Sacha. Like all great 
artists, he constitutes in himself a species 
or school of art. It might be called 
“facilism,” for all his work is easy, light 
and spontaneous—or it appears so. They 
have a title for him in France that tells 
their opinion of him. He is called Le 
petit Moliére. Could there be higher 
praise? 

And yet, once in a while the Guitrys 
step out of their comedy atmosphere 
and do something that makes even Paris 
wonder. An example of this was their 
production last November of Jacqueline, 
a drama that was not only daring, but 
decidedly ghastly. 

The first New York appearence of 
the Guitrys will be on Christmas night 
and their first offering will be Deburau. 
Other plays announced, each of which is 
expected to run one week, will be The 
Grand Duke, Pasteur, The Illusionist, 
Nono and La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom. 
To ensure adequate support for the three 
stars, the Selwyns, who will direct the 
tour, will also bring over many of the 
leading members of the Comédie Fran- 
aise. 


French Players in America 


WE have seen many of the great play- 
ers of France in America. We have 
seen Rejane, and Mounet-Sully, and 
Jane Hading, and Coquelin, and, great- 
est of all, perhaps, Sarah Bernhardt. 
Incidentally, Mme. Bernhardt was the 
only one who ever made an American 
tour a decided financial success. 

Now we are to have the Guitrys. No 
foreign players have ever come better 
heralded; none have ever come who 
have been more interesting. We are 
usually kind, we Americans, to distin- 
guished foreign visitors, and we un- 
doubtedly shall be kind to these pets of 
Paris. But, if France is a competent 
judge, we shall receive more than we 
shall give. We shall have the privilege 
and pleasure of seeing real artists, a 
privilege that is all too rare in the 
American theatre. 

In Paris, Sacha Guitry can do no 
wrong. The critics sing his praises, do 
what he will. There are people who 
pay to see him just at home, dressed in 
his pajamas after his morning shower. 
Perhaps he may become that sort of 
matinée idol here. 











The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists, 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o’clock 














RT THEATRE, West 48th Street. Eves. 8:15. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2:15 


SAM H. HARRIS Presents 
WALLACE EDDINGER 
AND MARY NASH 


“‘CAPTAIN APPLEJ ACK” 


A New Comedy by WALTER HACKETT 
New York and London’s Biggest Success 








THE MUSIC BOX 


“*THE HUB OF NEW YORK"’ 
SAM H. HARRIS OFFERS 


IRVING BERLIN’S 
‘MUSIC BOX REVUE”’ 


BEST MUSICAL SHOW EVER MADE 
IN AMERICA 


WORLD'S PRETTIEST CHORUS 














SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St., New York 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


“Six Cylinder Love” 


A COMEDY 
By William Anthony McGuire with 


ERNEST TRUEX 














Mats. THURS. 


TIMES SQUARE THEATRE Me's, THUR: 
Adolph Klauber’s Smart Mystery Hit 


The CHARLATAN 


“Makes your hair stand on both ends” 











THEATRE FOR THE DANCE 
Miss Moller has enlarged her school and 
established a theatre within a theatre 

Recitals—Instruction. 


Lexington Opera House, 51st St., N. Y. €. 











CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 
APITOL GRAND ORCHESTR 
Erno Rappe. Conductor 
Presentations by S$. L. ROTHAFEL 
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THE NAST 





ver a 


Short Northern Route 





Bed sene since the days of Marco Polo the 


Far East has been a land of mystery—a 


land of enchantment. Where is the west- 
erner who has not dreamed of wandering 
through crooked streets, gorgeous with color, 
teeming with life? Where is the oodideotsd 
who has not longed to live one mystic night 
in a carnival of Oriental splendor? 


If you are thinking of making your dreams 
come true—if you are thinking of the lands 
beyond the great Pacific, write to your Gov- 
ernment today. If you feel the need of the 
bracing salt air to renew your vigor, send the 
coupon below and learn about the new U. S. 
Government ships that now make the fastest 
time between Seattle, Yokohama, Kobe, 


Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 


The ships are 21,000 ton oil burning 
vessels. They are exquisitely appointed in 
faultless taste. The staterooms are unusually 
spacious and equipped with hot and cold run- 
ning water, electric fans, bed reading lamps. 
All are on the outside and most have private 
baths. The glass enclosed promenades, 
library, grand salon for dancing provide di- 
version for every hour. 


For information regarding accommodations, address 


THE aaa Perea LINE 


17 State Street, - - New York City 
142 S. Clark Street, - . - - Chicago, Ill. 
L. C. Smith Bldg., - - - Seattle, Wash. 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Office Washington,D. C. 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the 
name of every prospective trav- 
eler. If you are considering an 
ocean voyage anywhere, send 
the information blank now—no 
matter when you intend to go. 





Please send without obligation the U.S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts. 
Iam considering a trip to The Orient 0 
to Europe 1) to South America 0.1 would 
travel ist classO2d0 3d0. Going aloneO 





trip 





with family 0D with others 0. 
I have definitely decided to go 0 
merely considering the possibility of a 


if go date will be about ___ 
My Name____ 
My Business or Profession - ns 
My address is : 


S ‘own 


You will receive without cost the 
Government's booklet of authen- 
tic travel information; descrip- 
tion of the U. §. Government 
ships and literature telling of 
things to see in foreign lands. 
You will be under no obligation. 


Tam 








State. 
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U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 





Information Office B283 Washington, D. C. 
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VANITY FAR 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 





AWeek’s bruit on4 hake 


= Meals&Berth 


on 


30,000 Island 
= * sod Muskoka 


"On the Great White Liners 
* North American South American 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Buffalo (Niagara Falls) Duluth, Detroit 
& Cleveland via Mackinac Isl., Georgian Bay (30,000 Isl’s) & Return 
Vacation Trips of over 2000 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, Shore 


Line, Islands, Rivers and Bays, with ample time to see the sights, 


These ‘mnanitionnn steamers are equipped to give service equal to the best Atlantic 
Liners and furnish every modern comfort and convenience; Promenade and sun 
decks of unusual width; large grand salon; Commodious lounging rooms; Inviting 
berths in elegant state rooms or beds in parlor rooms (all outside rooms) ; 
wonderful meals daintily served by waitresses garbed in wnite; Uniform courtesy 
from bell boy to captain. Wireless and every device for safety of passengers. 
A Week Full of Joyful Entertainment 
On every trip a socially gifted hestess introduces the passengers and arranges 
entertainments. Music and dancing in Ball_ Room and_ Roof Garden every 
evening except Sunday. Music by splendid Orchestra; Piano and Phonograph 
for personal use of those who are musical; Complete Radio- phone Apparatus. For 
the Children, Open Air Play Ground (Screened in)—all these are free. Tickets 
bearing rail routing between Chicago and Detroit, Cleveland or Buffalo honored. 
Call or write for pamphlet any Railway Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
CHICAGO, DULUTH & GEORGIAN BAY TRANSIT COMPANY 
W. E. Brown, General Agent 16 E. Eagle Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
W. H. Black, General Pass. Agent, 110 W. Adams St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


THE LAKE TRIPS THAT HAVE NO EQUAL,\; 
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Up the 


Saguenay River 


“Niagara to the Sea” 


Saguenay River with its stupendous 


HE most satisfying trip in 


America for health and rec- Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity.” 


reation. Almost 1000 miles of 
lakes, rivers and rapids, includ- 
ing the Thousand Islands, the 
exciting descent of the marvel- 
ous rapids, the historic associations 
of Montreal, Quebec with its famous 
miracle-working shrine of Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré and the renowned 


Up-to-date Canada Steamship Ho- 
tels at Murray Bay and Tadousac, 
Quebec. Golf Links and a salt-water 
swimming pool at Murray Bay. 
Send 2c. postage for illustrated book- 
let, map and guide, to John F. 
Pierce, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Canada 
Steamship Lines, Ltd., 196 C. S. L. 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 





A Thousand Miles of Travel — A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 
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Cruise De Luxe 


MEDITERRA 


By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 
Specially Chartered 
Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 21,500 Tons 
Sailing Feb. 6, 1923, returning April 9, visiting 


Egypt 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Sicily, 
Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Riviera, Monte Carlo 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious 
decks, lounges, veranda, cafes, 2 elevators, commodious: 
state-rooms with running water and large wardrobes; 
bedrooms and suites with private baths. The famous 
Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Free optional return passage at later date by 
any Cunard steamer from France or England 


Rates, $600 and up, including shore excursions and all expenses. 
Early reservations advisable. 











Full information on request. 
e 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


489 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK ¢s7asvsueoa7s 219 S0.15'°ST.,PHILADELPHIA 




















Summer Resorts 


Big cool resorts in the country, luxurious sea- 
side retreats, little inns tucked away in New 
England, or picturesque camps a mile high 
with a glacier for a refrigerator—the Travel 
Bureau knows them all. 


Knows their rates and connections, knows the 
kind of people who patronize them and, in 
most cases, knows their managers. 


The Travel Bureau will not only help you to 
choose a resort but will make the actual reser- 
vations for you—railway, steamship, or hotel— 
and make them promptly and accurately. 

There is no charge for this service. 

Just explain fully what you want. 


Write all your details, dates and 
preferences to the 


NAST INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street New York City 

































New Low Fares 


To South America 





& 


First Class Rates 
Rio de Janeiro-$295 
m@ Montevideo -$345 
Buenos Aires-$360 & 
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1 DAYS from New York is South 

America! If you have dreamed of 
a wonderful ocean trip, send the coupon 
below and let your Government tell 
you about the palatial Government ships 
that take you to South America. 





a « 


Next Sailings Are: 


S.S. Western World 
July 3th 


S. S. Southern Cross 
July 22nd 


S.S.American Legion 
August Sth 


S. S. Pan America 
August 19th 


Fortnightly thereafter 


co 


South America! Land of age old 
romance, of exquisite beauties, a thou- 
sand extraordinary business opportunities 
and stupendous undeveloped resources! 
In September the Rio de Janeiro Cen- 
tennial Exposition will celebrate Brazil’s 
tooth year of independence. The 
countries of the world will partake in 
the festivities and study the vast poten- 
tialities of this great country. 


$295 to Rio and the 
Exposition 
, The United States Government has 
reduced the fare to South America more 
a than 25%! First class passage to Rio de 
Janeiro is now only $295. The trip is 
made in just 11 days —the fastest time. 
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These great Government ships are 
the finest on the South American run. 
Their spacious staterooms are equipped 
with beds, not berths, hot and cold 
running water, electric radiators and 
fans. All rooms are on the outside; most 
have private baths. Diversion for every 
hour is provided by shaded promen- 
ades, library, card room, grand salon 
for dancing. 





+e%, 


For information regarding reservations address: 


Munson Steamship Lines 


67 Wall Street, New York City 





ee cone BLANK 
Wri U. S. Shipping Board 
rite for Booklet Infor. Desk B23 Wash. 


Your Government wishes the name of 








Please sen t obligation the U.S. 
Government orettee taiving & travel facts. 







every prospective traveler. Uf you are Wy 1a Sarope. Che Scent, Vwosid 
considering an ocean voyage anywhere travel Ist class () 2d () 8d (). "I have de 

finitely decided to go merely 
send the information blank now. You will 
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receive the Government's valuable booklet 

of authentic travel information and de- 

scription of the U.S. Government ships. 
You will be under no obligations, 





My Name 
My Business or Professi: 
My Address is 











State. 





Town. 





U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Desk rs 
Washington, D. C. 
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VICHY 


5 hours from Paris 


Hub of Fashionable 


Summer Life 
Horse Shows—Racing— 
Golf —Tennis 
Magnificent Theatre— 
Casino—Aerodrome 
Miles of beautiful parks 
and gardens 
A thermal station of 


ancient and world-wide 
repute 


Luxurious Hotels 
and Pensions 


Charming walks and fine 
motor excursions into the 
Auvergne Mountains 


Aix-les-Bains 


on the famous Route des 
Alpes, 8 hours from Paris 


Hot Springs of Great 
Curative Value 


known since the days of 
Imperial Rome 


Air-Cure Stations 
at 2,000 ft. and 
5,000 ft. 


Magnificent Golf Course 
Tennis—Racing— 
Pigeon Shooting 

Center of Excursions to 
the High Alps 
Luxurious Casinos — Music 
Theatre— Horse and Dog 
Shows 

Motoring—Riding—Sail- 

ing on Lake Bourget 


American Office: 


Railways of France 
281 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 30th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Jhe GRISWOLD 


Eastern Point—NEW LONDON, CONN. 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


NOW OPEN. Per- 
sonal hospitality and social 
charm assure happy days at 
this most refreshing of sea- 
shore resorts. Most im- 
portant yacht harbor on the 
Sound. A radiating center 
of beautiful motor roads. 
Special a Ia carte grill for 
motorists. 18-holes of golf 
at famous Shenecossett 
Country Club—music and 
dancing. Tennis, horse- 
back riding, sea bathing. 


Brokers’ office. 











American or European 
plan — Biltmore cuisine. 
Reservations or informa- 
tion at the Biltmore, New 


York. 


John McE. Bowman, Pres. 


EarleE.Carley C.A.Judkins 
Vice-Pres. Mgr. 









































VANITY FAIR 































8 Gommonwealth Ave. Boston, 
§| at Dartmouth Street 


PREFERRED BY THE 
DISCRIMINATING 
for its ideal location, home- 
like atmosphere and perfect 
service. Combines the charms 
of the best resort and city 
hotels. 


C.H.GREENLEAF CO., Props. [= 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mer. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 














(09-113 5. Hotel St. James %,¥..Sity 


Midway between Fifth Avenue and 


Broadway. <An hotel of quiet dignity, 
having the atmosphere and appointments 
of a well-conducted home. Much fa- 


vored by women traveling without escort, 
3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops. Rates and booklet on appli- 
cation. W. Jounson Quinn. 














THE PLAZA _ 


FIFTH AVENUE at CENTRAL PARK 


NEW YORK 
A luxurious world hotel, ideally situated 








HOTEL WEBSTER 
(near 5th Ave.) 
38 West 45th Street, New York City 
A high-class, conveniently located hotel. Ideal 
for Ladies traveling alone. Write for map & rates, 
John P. Tolson. 
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The LENOX The BRUNSWICK | 


On Either Side of Copley Sq. 





tHe GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 
i Rest. d Booklet on Request 

















For 

Che HOMESTEAD 
Christian J. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 

Hot Springs Virginia 


Outdoor Sports. Every Hotel Comfort 








overlooking Rock Creek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE MOTOR WAY 
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| hom 


Four Trips Daily Between 


LONDONanoPARIS 


y 
Daimler-Hire, Ltd. 
Air-Liners 
Steady, Comfortable, On Time 








HOTEL MIRABEAU 


Aix-les-Bains 








Carry Ibs. of personal 
luggage with you. Heavy 
baggage will reach your des- 
tination the same day. | 
Stewart Service en_ route. 
Tea served. 
125 minutes between the two 
cities. 

Motor Car Service 
Big, private limousine-landau- 
let cars with efficient liveried 
chauffeurs trained to act as 
couriers and interpreters. For 
city hire in London and Paris 
or touring throughout Eng- 
land and the Continent. 
For rates and information on either 
or both services apply to the lead- 
ing tourist agency in your city, or 
direct to 

DAIMLER-HIRE, LTD. 
244 Madison Ave., New York 











THE AIR WAY 


Ge AUTOGLAS 








PATENTED MAY 2, 1927 


Is an Eye protector for 
Out-of-Doors People. 


Made so that it gives full 
protection from wind, dust 
and flying particles without 
causing the slightest discom- 
fort or detracting from the 
appearance of the wearer. 


Motorists, Golfers, Hunt- 
ers, Trap-shooters, Tourists 
and Fishermen find it adds 
materially to the pleasures of 
their outings. 


Obtainable from Opti- 
cians, Motor Supply and 
Sporting Goods Establish- 
ments. We will gladly fur- 
nish the address of your near- 
est Autoglas Dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 


Affording Every Comfort, Beautifully 
situated in Large Park of Ten acres. 


The Restaurant with its Terrace over- 
looking the Park and Bourget Lake 
has become the Rendezvous of fashion. 








Opens May 1. Inclusive terms from 45 Fr. 




















TRAVEL LITERATURE on REQUEST | 








1, Yellowstone Park 


The Yellowstone may be glimpsed on a 
hurried trip, or used all summer as @ 
playground for rest and recreation. Stop- 
overs may be planned at points within 
the Park. This booklet will give you full 
information. 


. The Road to Yesterday 


You may enjoy a 6-day cruise on the St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers; or a 2- 
weeks cruise from Montreal, calling at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island and 
St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
Adirondacks and Thousand Islands 
The conventional life of the city is left 
behind and gives place to the joyous out- 
door life of the woods. At some of the 
larger hotels you may sce a man in 
evening clothes, but he looks lonesome. 


4. Canadian Resorts 
From Georgian Bay to Lake of the Woods 
stretches unspoiled wilderness for the 
camper, with streams and lakes for your 
rod or paddle, or comfortable hotels and 
golf, if you prefer. 


5. Lake Cruises 
Pamphlet giving rates and sailings for 
cruises through the Great Lakes and 
ane the 30,000 Islands of Georgian 
ay. 


New England Tours 
Thousands of miles of broad white roads 


take the motorist through country of 
rare scenic beauty, over the majestic 
Green and White Mountains, along the 
rocky coast of Maine, and along the 


shores of Lake Champlain. 











Any cf the above booklets, or information pertaining to 
any proposed trip will be sent to readers on request to:— 


The Nast International Travel Bureau 


23 West 44th Street 


New York City 
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DE LUXE 


Strictly Limited to 400 Guests 
Jan..24th to May 31st, 1923 
Sailing Eastward from New York 


by Specially Chartered i 
New CUNARD Liner 
“SAMARIA” 


20,000 tons 

This magnificent Golden Jubilee 
Cruise will commemorate the 50th 
year since Thomas Cook, the 
founder of our organization, con- 
ducted his first party around the 
world. 

Asupetb itinerary embracing— 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Na- 
ples, Port Said, Cairo and the Pyr- 
amids; Bombay, Agra (The Taj 
Mahal); Ceylon; Calcutta; Ran- 
goon; Sumatra; Batavia; Singa- 
pore; Saigon; Manila; Hongkong, 
Canton, Macao, Shanghai; Naga- 
Hy =6saki, Kobe, Yokohama; Honolulu 
ft «and Waikiki; San Francisco, 
Balboa, Panama Canal, etc.— 
visiting each country under 
themost favorableclimatic 
conditions. 


THOS. COOK f 
& SON | 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 FifthAve. [FF 
Chicago Phi i : 


| iladelphia ston 
i San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto Vancouver 
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while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. 


spots. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Complexion Blemishes 





There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 


Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from any druggist and apply a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst freckles have begun to disappear, 


It is seldom that more 


than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
beautiful clear complexion. 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as this is sold under 
guarantee of money back if it fails to remove freckles. 
























Man's Belt all heavy rubbe 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS 


.. Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
in fact the entire body or any part 


withoms dotins Dy. Walter's 1252": 








Reducing Rubber Garments 
Anklets for reducing = me 

and shaping the ankles 
$7.00 per pair; 

extra high $9.00 


Send ankle measure- 
ment when ordering 














with coutil back $9.00 


Send for Illustraied Booklet 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
7 $14.00 353 Fifth Avenue 
Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East 


Philadelphia Representative: MISS MARY KAMMERER. 221 So. 11th St. 
San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 346 Stockton St. 








New York 


Chin Reducer $2.50 














Dept. H 


Box 804, Chicago, III. 




















It is the habit of well 
kept thousands. Follow 
the use of your tooth 
brush with a few drops 
of Absorbine, Jr. in an 
eighth glass of water. 


This, as a mouth wash, 
— and gargle, removes 
isagreeable tastes and 
breaths; destroys crevice 
hidden germs that cause 
decay, and alleviates con- 
ditions of sore throat. It leaves 
the mouth refreshingly clean. 
Absorbine, Jr. is also, for over- 
taxed muscles, the powerful 
\\ yet safe liniment with the 
i clean pleasant odor. Again, 
gil it is an antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing to skin breaks. 
gt" vet || All in one container for your 
greater convenience. 
=|! At most druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, roc. postpaid 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
116 Temple St. 


Absorbine: 

















THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRADE BAAN 














SHOPPERS 








Antiques 





ANTIQUES. Reproductions—Candlesticks. Cande- 
labra, Sconces. Wrought Iron Table Lamps, Floor 
Lamps, Knockers, Andirons, Samovars. Call or write. 
Russian Antique Co., 1 East 28th Street, N. Y. 








Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Variety of shades & colors. 
Average width 32 inches. Samples, state colors. 
Canadian Homespuns, Ltd. 347 Craig West, Montreal 





A classified list of business concerns which we 


recommend to the 


patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 


VANITY FAIR 
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as 
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a BUYERS GUIDE 
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Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTL 
iearieiinis of Permanent Waving. World. 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th gt, 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 9086-4113. 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
— attention for a permanent —. haat 
vely no friz or kink J. aeffer, 
590- 592 Fifth Avenue Phone: Murray Tilt 5173 











Books 


Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 





FINE ART FOR EVERY HOME , 
Fine Oil Paintings $6 up. Religious subjects 
hand-painted. Write for illustrated Catalog. 


Art to Home Studio, 3407 Wyoming, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE oven TURN—A eatera bookshop 
51 East 44th St., N. 

the Grand Central. We do all the 

many unusual forms of bookselling. 


Neighboring 
regular and 


Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762. 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture,8 W.28th St.,N.Y. 





The Medici Prints—Pictures in Full Color for Your 


Home. Great paintings by great masters. ‘avorite 
wedding presents. Ill. Catalogue, 25c stamps. The 
Medici Society of America, 769 Boylston St., Boston 





Auction Bridge 











Children’s Things 


WILLOW & REED SOFAS & CHAIRS. Over- 
stuffed Sofas & Chairs & Windsor Chairs direct 
from factory at distinct savings. Visit us when in 








YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 


THE TROW-BRIDGE SCORE. Auction players 
from coast to coast find it the best yet. Attractive 
package, 4 pads, $1.00 postpaid. Sample free, 
A. Trowbridge, 1060 Parker, Detroit, Mich. 
Your Own Name on Bridge Scores. Ruled for 
partners’ & individual scores. Your name on 
each sheet. 4 pads—100 sheets—$1.00 postpaid 
Paner Specialties Co., 2916 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

















‘ CLUZELLE BROS, 
Specialists in the new ‘‘Eugene’’ Permanent Waving 
: Transformations 
Fitzroy 4191 12-14 W. 37th St., N. ¥.¢ 
FRANK’S HAIR DRESSING PARLOR 
; Permanent Waving by Experts 
Sixteen years’ experience in scalp & hair work, 
66 W. 58th St.. N. Y. C. Tel. Plaza 9012 


The Woman Jeweler 


























Y. Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 21 E. 48th St. 
ou & CHILDREN’S SHOP—Dolls’ Hospital. Op pp. Altman’s—ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Ave, 
See a aprons for shore and country. F; A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fing 
skets to amuse the children en route. urs Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 

18 West 47th Street, New York City in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well, 
NEEDLEWORK SHOP Y, W. C. A. 32 E. 48th FINE FURS 
St. = en and fancy frocks for little girls noneet + epee Reasonably priced Sho. ° "€ sth 
(rough and ready), rompers and suits for small boys. epairing Remodelling 
Tub and spert dresses for juniors and women. | E. Seligman (Est. 1890) 557 Sth Ave. Pping cena 














China 


ROYAL — 


ger 
9 East 47 th. Street 
New York City 














Sun Watch—a very useful little 
instrument to keep your watch 
in accuracy and accord with the 
sun. Full description comes 
with this dial. Price $1.20. May 
be purchased through Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service. 








Art Needlework 





| pert individual instruction, 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 
& street — ks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverware. 
69 West 45th Street. New York 
Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for Used 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
"Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 











ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 


Dyer. Quick service. Gowns, suits, blouses, “yee 
chiffons, trimmings, etc., cleaned & dye 
121 East 57th Street. New’ York. Fong “7198 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
3lst St., N. Y. C. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 








Corsets & Brassieres 





Gowns— Ready-to-Wear 


CANTON CREPE CAPES WITH TAFFETA 





flower-petal border and collar. In black, white, 
navy, gray and beige. Women’s and misses’ sizes, 
$59.50. Best & Co., 5th Ave. at 35th St., 


New York 








Gowns Remodeled 





FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
“No Straps”’ 


Evening, Sport and Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 








Dancing 


MISS MURIEL PARKER 
Modern Dancing taught by refined young lady. Ex- 
$5 per lesson. Beginners 
N. Y. Bryant 3974. 





specialized. 43 W. 46th t.. 








Delicacies 


Apple Crystals—newest confection for your bridge, 
afternoon tea, or children’s enjoyment. Tin boxes 
$2.25, de luxe pkg., for gifts, prizes, etc., $2.50. In- 
sured parcel post. Mme. Rosa Winesap, Bradford, Pa. 








MY_ RE- a OF GOWNS IS THE TALK 
of New York because I make creations out of 
gowns that seem hopeless. Prices reasonable. 
Atalanta Homer, Ltd., 7 BE. 55th St., N. Y. Bryant 1441 








Greenwich Village Attractions 


FIR TREE INN 





138 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 


if Between 10th and 11th Sts. 
A. W. Stevens W. T. Montgomery 
Service a la carte Phone 0404 Chelsea 





A restaurant 
is not simply ‘‘different’’ 
ut also better 
Daily 8 A.M.—S8 P.M. Sundays 9 A.M.—S P.M. 
SIXTY WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 
Home of famous artists. Here one finds 
delicicus food and the charm of old New York. 
Take bus for lumcheon, tea or dinner. 


which 








EAT PRUNES direct from — in 
neat 5 & 10 Ib. wooden boxes. All charges prepaid. 
5 Ib. box $1.50, 10 Ib. box $2.75. 
California. 





Fruit Packers, San Jose, 
NEW LINES 

are always appearing in 

these pages. It pays to 

follow them each month. 


American 








SWISS HAND-EMBROIDERY infants’ <dresces, 
caps, bibs, handkerchiefs, linens, nursery & boudoir 
pillows. Laces. Monograms. Reasonable et eS. 
F.& M. Trachsel, Importers, 553 Madison Av., N.Y. 





Dinner and Bridge Favors 








Automobile Monograms 


Discriminating Hostesses Demand “HOBBY” 

Place Cards because they are novel, clever, and 

treasured by guests. Send for descriptive folder. 
Jerome B. Gray, West Chester, Penna. 





Monograms on celluloid beautifully hand-painted 
& enameled in any color. Easily attached—& can 
be transferred to another car. Booklet & designs on 











Dress Forms 





Interior Decorations 





London PARISIAN SHOPPING CO. Paris 
__ Dress—Art—Antiques—Novelties—Trousseaux 

European-Oriental Specialties. Any commissions ex- 
ecuted by experts. Vand. 7443—509 5th Ave., N. Y, 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome self- 
consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct social 
procedure authoritatively taught personally and by 
mail. Mlle. Louise, Marie Antoinette Hotel, N.Y.C. 




















This unique and practical needle- 
threader appeals to the modern 
woman, who between a game of 
bridge or round of golf, imitates 
her grandmother's skill with the 
needle. Price $1.20. May _be 
purchased through Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service. 








oo a ag HARPER & DUTE 
76 West 48th St. eens 6887 
Interior Decorators. Estimates 
and suggestions for town and country work 
CONSULTING DECORATOR helps to express your 
ideals in Home Decorating. Long experience in 
Shoping &*many wholesale accounts lend economy 
to her art. Laura Wand, 49 W. 44th St., Van. 0616 





Tea Rooms & Motor Inns 


Coast-to-Coast 


HOW TO RUN THEM FOR A PROFIT 
Ideas for color schemes and furnishings. ae 
menus, receipts and serving. Souv 
Jane Gray, 114 E. 78th St., N.Y. Rhinelander 4331 














Jewelry and Precious Stones 





TRABERT and PLIMPTON. Formerly with Black, 

Starr & Frost and Tiffany & Co. Jewels Pur- 

onenee and Appraised. Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg. 
sth Ave., cor. 44th St., Murray Hill 1192 








Toilet Articles 


Snow-Belle Powder Puff hand-made of art yarls. 
Soft, fluffy & washable. In colors to match gown oF 
room. $4.50 for 6. Reg. Mark. Pat. Pending. Write 
for photo. Mme. A. Lattille, Mfr., 47 W. 34th St., N.2; N.Y. 

















req. Langlands Enameling Co., Washingten, D. C. 
>.< | BNEUFORM—The Paeumatic Dress Form, Gowus| FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, a 
B " C lt fitted without personal try-on. MgB - fitted = stones og ages oer me of tana tA or ae, ciyeinable aid 
eau ulture lining, gives exact figure. itte nings. jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. Webbe f 
y Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. | 344 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. Opp. Hotel Biltmore to_the shopper far afield. 
MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 1891. Per- U 1 Gif 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. Employment Agencies Memorials nusua itts 


Muscles ay endorsed by. a physicians. 
Booklet sent. 50 W. 49th St., N. , Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S aaa aearhevax permanently 
eradicates all superfiuous hair —_ roots). No 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West aith Street, N. Y. 
MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of 
age removed and the skin rendered firm and youth- 
ful Strictest pete. Refined _ surroundings. 
N 











CHARLOTTE GORDON recommetds dependable 
servants and offers personal intimate housekeeping 
experience to solve your problems. A service of 
integrity. 660 Madison Ave., (nr. 60th). Plaza 9467 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches — request. The Davis Mem- 
orial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 








Flesh Reduction 


Men's Tailors 





REAL CLOUDY AMBER CIGARETTE HOLDERS 
Mounted with 14kt. solid gold band complete wi 
genuine Morocco leather case. 2% in., $6. 15; 





3 in., $7.25; 4 in., $8.00; 5 in., $10; 6 in., $11 
In Round or Oval Shape 
2% in. Cigar Holder $8.00 
Joseph E. Rudell 
27 East 22nd Street New York City 





316 W. 95th St., Tel. Riverside 5400. 21 East tong — _New Yon mt 
RUTH F 574 5  & 4 “eel Xpert. | Superfluous Flesh Reduced by modern scientific| SUITS OF IMPORTED & DOMESTIC WOOLENS pocket compacts, 

or ~ Sean. ‘si 30. ABieach Pack, $2. . ¢ Pac k a ey No dieting or exercising required. Dr. R. Made to your individual measure bowls, cigarette cases and ash trays. Original 
$2. 50. 0. ist treatment is gratis if course is Bhan Newman, Licensed ate cian, 286 Fifth Avenue | Finest workmanship Moderate in price artistic designs. Catalogue for ge | city 
It’s new. Treat all hair disorders. Bryant 5676. | (near 30th St.), N. Y. C. Phone Longacre 4989 | Louis Altman, 66 West 48th St,, N. Y. Bryant 5964 | Rena Rosenthal 444 Madison Avenue, . 





SAOARe BERTHE’S ZIP positively destroys Hair 


BUST, DOUBLE sue HIPS, ABDOMEN re- 





root. No electricity or caustics. Free demon- | duced. B-Slym applied externally. Absolutely 
stration at office. Write for booklet. Mme. Berthe, | safe, large jar, month’s treatment. $5 postage ppd. Monogr ams and Woven Names 
Specialist. Dept. 8B, 562 5th Ave., New York. | Re-juvenating Co., 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Adele Millar's Bleach Cereate (triple strength) $3. 
An excl’n’t night whitening treatment. 
an admirable liquid. 
fore powdering $1.50. 


Beauty Milk, 
non-oily finishing cream be- 
19 West 57th St., N. Y. 





BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, Physio-Therapist, 300 Madison 
Ave., cor. 4lst St., N. ¥. Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, house- 
hold & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles & prices. 
J. & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 











Wedding Stationery 


OE 
PAUL’S FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS, An- 
nouncements, Calling Cards and fine Stationery. 
Prices and samples upon request. Peter Paul t 
Son, Inc., 256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New Yor 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 








‘The GARDNER SCHOOL 


For. Girls 


if East Sist Street, New York City 
A thorough school with delightful home life. 
Fireproof building. College preparatory; aca- 
demic, secretarial and elective courses. Music. 
Riding, swimming, tennis. 66th year. 


Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 

















248 West 72d St. at 
Scudder Schoo Riverside Drive, N. 
Seven buildings; attractive dormitories; like college 
life. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. No ‘entrance ex- 
aminations. High School, Preparatory and Elective 
Courses; Spanish, French, Music, Art. 
For older students: 

POST GRADUATE SCHOOL 
{, Secretarial Training, with unusual features. 
2, Domestic Science, one year course with diploma. 
3, Community Service, a new profession combining 
Secretarial, Social Welfare, and Americanization. 
Graduates of this Course are also qualified for 
high grade secretarial positions. Address 

MISS H. G. SCUDDER 





OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls. Ad- 
vanced Elective. College Prepara- 
tory. Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
52 East 72nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


A French Boarding and Day School 
57 East 74th Street New York City 


Paris branch 








The SEMPLE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Opposite Central Park, Boarding and Day pupils. 
College Preparatory. Post Graduate, Finishing 
Courses. Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social life. Out door Recreation. Gountry 
estate. Mrs Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241-245 Central Park West, Box F, New York City. 


The Rayson School for Girls 


Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Home 
wae 4 a. ~— year October 1922. 
ara I. Colbourne, A.B. “inala 
Martha K. Humphrey, A.M. eine 
310 Riverside Drive, Cor. 103rd St., N. Y. City. 


new York MADAME SKERTEN 


(Formerly of 3 Avenue Trocadero, Paris) 
FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
in Kew York. 
Personal ite Boarding and Day Students 
SU) R TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
Wand 15 fe. oond St. Tel. Lenox 4791 


aris School 
To be opened the first week in October 
under the direction of 
MME. DAMARIS GRINGOIRE 
Diplomee de l’Universite de Paris 
§9 E. 79th St New York City. 








Paris 








2 - 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
~ GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
ae S west 84th St., at ore” Drive 
Telephone Schuyler 3 
Catalogue on request Chaperonage 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Women and Girl Students 

pen all year haperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 
Booklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 


Attractive Home 
FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden 
391 West End Ave-» New York City 


Téephone m—zZ-, 


RESIDENCE and CHAPERONAGE 


Attractive home life for small number of girls. 
Individual care and attention. 
Season: Oct. lst to June Ist. 
Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray 
The Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th St., New York City 








Chaperonage 











New York Residence for Older Girl Students 
Personal eee een neaeremnge 
De SS M. HOUR 
grees from Mioval Pastas o nf of Brussels 


Ph and ndon. 
one Rhinelander “3477 {2 East 75th St. 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


8 Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
sees record with New York’s leading private 
Is. Instruction at pee 3 o oe 8 residence. 


84th Street 
Phone Schuyler 3822 New York City 











is limited. 


the schools. 


self. 


of the country. 


any time to lose. 





Is YOUR MIND MADE UP? 


Commencements are over. 
year is only a little way ahead. Enrollments 
for the Fall, unless already made, must be 
settled on in a few weeks. 


Are you still undecided where to send your 
girl or boy ? Then why not make use of the 
Nast School Service? Assistance of this kind 
is doubly useful when the time for a choice 


It is our business to help parents. We know 
We can help you decide be- 
tween several that you have in mind. Or we 
can suggest some for you to examine your- 


Expert, disinterested advice is offered. It 
covers all the good educational institutions 
Full individual attention is 
given to each request for counsel. 
course there is no charge of any kind. 


In writing please be sure to state just how 
expensive a school you have in mind, what 
part of the country you would prefer, and 
what are your plans for the future education 
of the child. And—remember, there isn't 


THE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 


The new School 


And of 
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Catalog. Mrs. W. 


NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 
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Glee Club 
ACADEMY 


COLLEGE 
Four-year course 
leading to degrees 


Pre - academic, Aca- 
demic and Two-year 
Finishing Courses 

Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother. 

















CO-EDUCATIONAL 
THE LIBE R TA 


233 West End Aven 
A DAY SCHOOL TOR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CHILDREN. Kindergarten through Fourth Grade. 
Hot aver va F ecumren supervised play. For 
catalogue add 
Mrs. Elinor Bailey Gibbs, Director 








Saint-Elizabeth-of-the-Roses (Episcopal) 
“A Mother School”—Children 5 to 12. One hour 
from New York City. Each child nurtured and 
fostered. Kindergarten through elemental graces. 
Music, French, Physic al Training. Open all year. 
. Stoddard, Box F, Caldwell, N.J. 





CUDDER © ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls 
Playground in parks and at school during 
summer months where play of each child 
is supervised. 9 to 5 daily exc. Sunday. 

Miss Edna V. Speck 
261 West 7ist St., N. Y. Tel. Col. 10077 


Columbia Preparatory School 


301 West 88th St. at West End Ave., N. Y. 
Resident and Day Boys and Girls 
Kindergarten—Grammar—College Preparatory 
For catalog address Dr. A. V. Clawson, Principal 











NEW YORK STATE 





COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. 


Trains for 
well-informed, 
capable, gracious 
womanhood 





A school of American ideals in 
a a country of American traditions 
and beautiful set- 


Lat! 





BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow's School for Girls 

Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B.S.- Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - NEW YORK 
Music and Art with New York 
advantages. College preparation. 
Music Department: 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. Florence M. Stevens, Director 

Art Department: 


Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., 
Director 


Mr. 


Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 

















Glen (den 


Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Town- 
send’s modern boarding school for 
* high-school girls and graduates. All 
regular and special studies. Eini- 
,hent faculty. Physical culture and 
athletics; immense gymnasium. © At- 
~ tractive home-life. Majestic granite 
*, buildings, exquisite appointments, 
» spacious grounds. Select patronage 
only. Membership $1200. For 
booklet and views address 

Director of Glen Eden 
Stamford, Conn. 





| FOR GIRLS 





The 
ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


In the country One hour from New York. 














OSSINING SCHOOL 


For girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic and Economic courses. Separate school 
for very young girls. Bard catalog adress 
LER, Principal 
New York, Getiattapes on- Hudson, Box 7A 





MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 
Orange, New Jersey 


Thirty minutes from New York 
City. College preparatory and 
special courses. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. Outdoor classes. 
Skating, bee Tennis, Hockey 
and_ Basketb: 

Luci E Cc. BEARD, Headmistress 















ting on Otsego Lake. All outdoor sports. 


Courses: College P: General, S ial 
Music, Art. Advanced Bata = with diploma. . 











For Catalog address 4 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON { 
i COOPERSTOWN BOX EF NEW YORK d 
| & é <li te ~ - i ad 
SOUTHERN 





BRENAU COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


Select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; North of Atlanta. Standard 
\.B. course; special advantages in music 
cou art, domestic science, physical 
culture. New gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 
oa Xs BreNAuU 
Box “V. ” Gainesville, Ga. 





ie ee School For Young Girls 


College preparatory and special courses. French, 
the language of the house. The school is planned to 
teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer na- 
ture and to inculcate habits of order and economy. 
No extras. 

Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 18, Warrenton, Va. 








CENTRAL STATES 


“The real Eastern School in the 
Lenox Hall gir: of the Middle West.” Su- 
burban location, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six- 
acre campus, magnificently landscaped. College 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Athletics. Lim- 
ited enrollment. Tuition $900 and $1,000. Cata- 
logue. Address Mrs. M. Louise THOMAS, Principal 








Missouri, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1025 
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VANITY FAIR 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


NEW ENGLAND 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


| 


————__ 
————= 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Wildclif? 


A graduate school offering two 






years of highest quality 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making 


Science, Music, Language, 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist. Principals, 
Box F 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 








The Harcum School 


For Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Thorough college preparation or 
special study. Music, art. New 
building, large grounds. 
Hockey, tennis, basketball, riding. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
Mrs. = i. oo B.L. 
Mrs. L. May wine’ SP. Academic Head 














BEECHWOOD 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Suburb of Phila. 

School for practical training of young women. 
Junior College Departments, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Kindergarten, Normal 
Gymnastics, etc. 

Large new gymnasium 
Address as above 














‘aWalnut Lane 


65th Year City and Country School 
High School Graduate; Academ- 
Hic; College Preparatory; Lan- 
}guage; Music; Expression; Vo- 
}eational Courses. Athletics; 
iHorseback Riding. Swimming. 
Basketball. Tennis. Dancing. 
Military Drill. 


















Box 0. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 


In old residential Hollidaysburg, in the Alleghanies. 

College preparatory,general and post-graduate courses. 

ELLEN C. Keates, A.B., Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Founded 1850. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 7siss fo: 


girls occupying an estate on the summit of Rydal 
Hills. 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated booklet 
describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 
Junior Department. Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin. 
Pennsylvania, Montgomery County. 














. Edna Johnston, A.B., Prin., | 





~ 
Lasell Seminary 
A_ school that blends the best of old New 
England ideals of woman’s education with 
training that recognizes and meets d nds 





For Young Women 


Art, Expression and other vocational courses. 
diploma. 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. 
ming pool. Horseback riding. 
social activities. 
The Registrar, Box 1 


class work. 





of modern complex life. 

Course of study, from first year high school 
grades through two years’ work for high school 
graduates, ranges widely through academic and 
special elective courses. Unusual training in 
Home Economics, Music, Art, College Pre- 
paratory and Secretarial courses. Ideally 
situated for cultural advantages of Boston. 
Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 15 buildings. 


30 acres. 
WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 








The Chamberlayne Scheel 


Situated on Boston’s 
most beautiful avenue. 
Intensive courses prepar- 
ing for college examina- 
tions. General course. Ad- 
vanced work for high 
school graduates. Music, 
art, languages (native 
teachers). Organized ath- 
letics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, playground. 
Horseback riding. Modern 
residence within a short 
distance of all the city’s 
advantages. 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
261 Clarendon Street 
(Corner of Commonwealth Ave.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















ChoateSchool 


1600 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 





41st year. Home and Day School | 
for Girls. Special emphasis on 
college preparatory work. Gen- 
eral Courses. Athletic sports. 
Horseback riding. Social life of 
school special care of experi- 
enced teachers. 


AUGUSTA CHOATE Vassar A.B.,A.M. 
Principal 














DEVEREUX TUTORING SCHOOL 


or Girls 
from eight to twenty who need 7 instruc- 


tion. Also music and industrial arts. 5 acres. 
16 miles from Phila. Special Summer Session. 
Box F. Berwyn, Pa. 








NEW ENGLAND 





For GIRLS 


6 miles from 
Boston 

All studies except English elective 

Preparatory finishing school. 

Advanced Elective Courses 


for high school graduates. 
Fully 


College Certificate. 
equipped. 

iano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
organ, with noted men. 

Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming 
pool. 8 acres for athletics. 

Costume Design and Home 
Decoration, Secretarial 
Course. 

Exceptional opportunities, 
— a delightful home 
ife 

2647 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 








THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 3 buildings. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming, Ball field, Tennis, Horseback riding. College 
Preparatory, General, Secretarial and Special 
Courses. Housecraft, model practice house. 35 girls. 
12 teachers. Principals, John MacDuffie, Ph.D., 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 








House in the Pines 


NorTon, Mass., 30 miles from Boston 

A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
finishing courses. Music, Art, Household Arts. 
Secretarial courses. Every attention, not only 
to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. 


CoRNISH, Principal. 














For 
Girls 


Massachusetts. 38 min- 


ROGERS HALL SCHOO 


Lowell, 





utes from Boston. Thorough | 
preparation for college. For 
catalogue and views, address | 





Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, B.A. 
Principal 











Saint Margaret’s School 


47th year. College preparatory. Secre- 
tarial and Domestic Science Courses. 
Gymnasium. Organized athletics. Out- 
door life on 50-acre school farm. 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., 
Principal 
Waterbury, Conn. 








; Expert instruction mentally and physically. 


and 
“‘Kappa,”’ 





NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Two-year courses in college work. Girls may specialize in Music, 
Domestic Science 
Gymnasium and swim- 
Club houses for recreation and 
yg required. Application made to 

Forest Glen, Md. 
New College Sec Bag Department for younger girls. Separate 


one of eight charming clubhouses 














CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
Preparatory; two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the na- 
tional capital. For catalog, address CHEvy CHaspb 
ScHOOL, Box V, FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, 
Ph.D., Headmaster. WASHINGTON, D. C 





KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women. Courses: music, languages, 
painting, sculpture, dancing, expression, dramatic 
art; all academic subjects. oe gaa Tuition 
according to amount of work 

& M AUGUST KING-§ SMITH, Directors 
si New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 
For Girls. 24th year. Limited to graduates of ac- 
credited preparatory and high school. Two-year 
college and special courses. Effective = of Edu- 


a advantages of National Capita 
2109 S Street, N. W., Washington, 7 c. 








the Colonial School 
Hor Girls 


{n National Capital. High School, College Prepara. 
tory and Collegiate courses. Complete Domestic 
Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art, 
and Expression. Well ordered home and social life. 


Athletics. Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal, 
1537 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. ¢, 





GUNSTON HAIL 


A School for Girls Established 1892 
Mrs. Beverley B. Mason, Principal 
1910 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 








BayYTs° 3 


CHOOLS 





NEW YORK 


St. Johns School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
For manly boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. Military training. High 
standard academic work. Individual instruc- 
tion, small classes. Physical Culture and 
Athletics. Gymnasium and Drill Hall, Swim- 
ming Pool. Separate school for boys under 13. 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 











New York Military Academy 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL ON HUDSON For CATALOGUE WRITP 
NEw YORK TO THE SECRETARY, 











Saint John’s School, Manlius 


College Preparatory 
Among the hills, 11 miles from Syracuse. 
rate equipment. 19 buildings. Hap- 


py school life with well-ordered recrea- 
tions and athletics. Former students now 
attending 44 colleges and universities. 


Business course. Also Junior School. Ad- 

irondack Summer Camp July and August. 

For 34 years eee present management. 

For catalog. addre 

General WILLIAM “VERBECK, President 
x 307 Manlius, N. Y. 

















NEW ENGLAND 





MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 


52 minutes from New York on Long Island 
Sound 


Prepares for all ten and technical —~ 


Junior Department for boys 7 to 14 ne 
teacher to every 12 boys. Athletics and all 
outdoor sports on beautiful campus of 16 


acres overlooking Long Island Sound. 
W. W. Massee, Ph.D., Box F, Stamford, Conn. 














NOBLE & GREENOUGH SCHOOL 
Dedham. Mass, 
A Country Boarding and Day School, 9 miles from 


Boston. 100 acres, On the Charles River. Superb 
mansion. Gymnasium and _ boathouse. Athletic 
fields. Preparation for college and scientific schools. 





Address Charles Wiggins, 2d, Headmaster. 
(Formerly Roxbury School) 


CHESHIRE A School for the Individual. 


Classes limited to five boys. Hard work required. 
Boys 


enter whenever vacancies occur. For catalog, 
address W. L. Ferris, A.B., Henswasten, Cheshire 
School, Inc., Cheshire, Conn 











EASTERN ATLANTIC 


Tome School 


A National Boarding School for Boys. 








On 


the Susquehanna, between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. College Board standards, faculty 
of specialists. Single Rooms. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and all athletics. 

Modern granite 

buildings. Heavy Murray Peabody Brush, 
endowment per- g@ Ph.D., Port Deposit, 
mits low rate. a Maryland 














Bordentown Military Institute—Thorough prepa- 
ration for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 


how to study. Military training. Supervised ath- 
letics. 38th year. For catalogue, address Col. 
T. D. Landon, Principal and Commandant, Drawer 

13, New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 select young boys. Just enough of the 
Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study 
and play carefully supervised. N., Y. 42 miles; 
Phila. , 86 miles. ‘‘The school with the personal 
touch.” Maysor CHARLES M. Duncan, Box76, 
Freehold, N. J 








Roosevelt Military Academy 


| Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- 


canism of Theodore Roosevelt. 
progressive curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. 
Senior and Junior Schools. Catalog. John F. 
Carrington, Headmaster, West Englewood, N. J. 


Strong outdoor life; 








CENTRAL STATES 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


For catalog address the 


INQUIRY BUREAU, Box H.G., Culver, Indians | 























NEW ENGLAND 








HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


Preparatory and General Courses. One-year intensive 
examinations. 


25 miles from Boston. 


course for college entrance 


courses in instrumental and vocal] music. 


MR. AND MRS. C, P. KENDALL, Principals, 45 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Household Economics. Strong 
Horseback riding. All sports. 50 pupils. 








WORCESTER 
MASS. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








Costume and Millinery 
Design 


If you would spend a charming—as well 
as instructive—hour, call at one of our 
schools and permit us to demonstrate our 
work—or write for a complimentary copy 
of that intensely interesting book, The 
Secret of Costume Design, by Hartman, 
America’s Premier Designer. You will 
learn all about that new, wonderful and 
profitable profession—Costume and Mil- 
linery Design; also about the ever-growing 
demand for professional designers. 


Fashion Academy, me. 

21 E. 79th St. Studio V. F. 7 N. Y. C. 
Philadelphia San ai 

1432 N. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 


Art Students’ League 
of New York 


Announcement of Summer Schools 

New York City Summer School in the 
American Fine Arts Bldg., 215 West 57th 
St., opens June 5th and closes Sept. Ist. 
Instructors: Mr. George Bridgman, 
Mr. William von Schlegell, Mr. Frederic 
Dorr Steele, Mr. Duncan Smith. Classes 
daily except Saturday. 
The Woodstock Summer School of Painting 
under direction of Mr. Hayley Lever, June 
15th to Oct. 1st. In little village of Wood- 
stock in the Catskills, with its wealth of 
artist material. Easily accessible to city. 
20th year. 


For catalog and particulars address 


The Art Students’ League of New York 
Box F, 215 West 57th St., New York 

















Costume ani Millinery Design a Luxe 
with P. CLEMENT BROWN 


The first edition of the 
Text Book by P. Clem- 
ent Brown, a complete 
home course and ref- 
erence book, Send $10 
to New York Studio 
and a copy fully illus- 
trated will be sent. 

Summer course in_both 
New York and San_Fran- 
cisco Studios. Open Junel. 


Brown’s Salon Studios, 
Box V.F.7, 620 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 
33 Rue St. Roch, 
Paris, France 
Fairmont Hotel 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. School open all summer, 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery School. Established 1876. 
Chartered under Regents. 58 West 40th St., N. Y. 


THE GARLAND SCHOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 
A special school which qualifies girls to preside 
over aid maintain well ordered homes. 
MARGARET J. STANNARD. Director 
2 Chestnut St.. Boston, Mass. 


*Bancroft School 


The Home School for Subnormal Children. One of 

the oldest and best schools of its kind in existence. 
Address Box . Haddonfield, N. 

E. A. Farrington, M. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 


s . 
Exceptional Children 
Individual training will develop the child who does 
hot progress satisfactorily. Miss Woods’ School, 
baie” Roslyn, Pa. 14 miles from Philadelphia. 

ooklet. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


The Sargent Schoo 


Established 1881. Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


Are there any two girls exactly alike? 
Are there any two schools exactly alike? 
No!! to both questions—-They represent, 
however, the keynote of the problem— 
which school is your girl to attend? 
Study the announcements carefully of all 
the schools here presented, and if you 
need guidance NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
will gladly assist you. Address 23, West 
44th Street, New York City. 














for Physical 
Education 











Professional International 
Art Training 


The New York School 
of Fine & Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres., New York & Paris 
Requests Your Patronage. Circulars upon Request 
Ten Courses—See Advertisement in ‘‘Vogue’’ 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 





Vestoff Serova Russian School 
of Dancing—47 W. 72d St., N. Y. C. 


The following itions are published: ‘‘Baby 
Work,” "Advanced Nature Dancing,” by Sonia 
Serova. Price $5.00 a Mid “Interpretive Stud- 
les,”” by Sonia Serova. Price $3.50 a Vol. ‘‘Rus- 
sian Imperial Method,”’ “Advanced Technique of 
the Russian School,’’ by Veronine Vestoff, $5.00 

a Vol. ‘‘Technique and Plastique,’’ 1921. ‘‘Train- 
ing on Toes,’’ by Veronine Vestoff, $3.50 a Vol. 


Yvette 
Guilbert 


SCHOOL ° the f THEATRE 


New York Fourth Year 
October, 1922 to April, 1923 


The Third Educational Trip to Europe 
will be arranged for the Pupils in the 
Spring of 1923 
Address applications to Secretary of the School 
Hotel Majestic, New York City (Knabe Piano) 































Interior 


Decoration 
lO Lessons by Mail £30, 


ACADEMY OF EINE ARTS 


87 East Madison St~ 



















BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 


Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course,—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 








Ghe NEW YORK SCHOOL, of’ 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

101 PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Complete instruction in period 

styles, color harmony. composi- 

tion, etc. Amateur and Profes- 

sional Courses. Start any time. 


Send for Catalogue H. 

















National School of Fine and Applied Art 
Felix Mahony, Pres. Catalog. 

Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster 
and Textile Design. Ilbustration and Life, etc. 
Connecticut Ave. and M St., 
Washington, D. C. 


25 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAINING 
‘HOOL FOR E's TRE 7S 


ALVIEN E SCHOOL 
DRAMAT! IC ARTS 


prams, amie Oratory — 
sical Com at 
FOUR scnoors IN ON! ‘Dance Arts STAGE 
TRAINING, THE SCHOOL’S STUDENT'S STOCK and 
THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEARANCE 
Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 


N. H. IRWIN, Sec., 43 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City 
Between B’ way & Central Park West 











American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 
SECRETARY, 264 Carnegie Hall 
New York, N. Y. 














MRs. SAM CARTER-WADDELL 
Studio of Dancing 


Class and private instruction in Ballet, 
Interpretive, Aesthetic, Folk and Social Dancing. 


241 W. 72nd St. New York City 





° ° ° 
Expression Public Speaking 
Culture of the speaking SS 
Self-Confidence—Relaxation—Persona 

Gertrude Walsh, Louise Clifford Instructors 
bain 4 for circulars 117 West 58th St. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for years Editor of Lippincott’s, 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
Liga ’ ae Correspondence School 
Dr. wein Dept. Springfield, Mass. 





COMBS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


87th year. Individual Instruction. All branches 
theoretical and applied including Public Per- 
formance. Degrees conferred. Keciprocal Rela- 
tious With Univ. of Pa. Dormitories for women, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
Box F. Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia 








SUMMER CAMPS 








For _aisis under 20 yea 
THE WON 


Enthusiastic counselors are carefully chosen. 
for illustrated booklet. 


_ as 


THE ee CAMPS Ro 
ER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


A 300-acre ea in the Green Mountains. 
swimming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for 
music, plays, dancing and games around a big. 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. 


Camp _ Idlewild on ‘Lake Winnepesaukee, N. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., 


4t¥¢ Vt. 


Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private 


cheery fireplace. The Teela-Wooket Camps 


Write 


H., is for boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 














[en 


For Girls 
Aloha Camps, Fairlee, Vermont 
3 distinct camps Ages 7-13 13-17 17-30 
On Lake Morey. 18th season. All sports. 
Horse-back riding. Our aim—a vigorous body, 
alert mind and strong character. 2,000 girls 
ave been in camp and not a single serious 








accident. Aloha Camp for Boys under same 
Management. For booklets address 

2 . E. b. GUL / 

04 F. Addington Road Brookline, Mass. 
nea 








Meredith, New 
Camp Waukewan jfempsuire. \on 
Lake Winnipesaukee. Camp altitude, 900 feet. 
New buildings especially designed for camp pur- 


poses. Games, hiking, horseback riding, water 
sports. Booklet. Mrs. Evelyn Brown, 
19 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 








If you will remember to cover the following points 
when asking for aid it would be a great help to 
us, and to you: Desired Location, Purpose of the 
School, Limit of Expense, Previous Schooling. 

SCHOOL SERV 


23 West 44th Street New York City 


5590 Circle New York City 








Missa Caunklin’s 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
Twenty-third Year 


A school for professional training. High 
standard of excellence attained. Bureau of 
Placement for all graduates. Illustrated 


booklet upon request, Summer session, 
Studios of the Tilden Building 
105 West 40th Street, New York 

















e me 
Secretarial Training 
Day and Evening classes in all business 
subjects, commercial art, languages, 
domestic arts, practical nursing, tea 
room management. Send for catalog. 

Established 50 years. 


ALLARD SCHOOL 


CENTRAL BRANCH 
‘Lexington Ave. At S348t.N ¥6 





_____ SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
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uth St. Denis and Ted Shaw 


announce 


DENISHAWN 


in 

NEW YORK 
The summer session of 
DENISHAWN will be held 
in New York City where 
great opportunities lie for 
placing finished pupils in 
theatrical productions. 

PROFESSIONAL 

PRODUCTION COURSE 


12 weeks, commencing 
July 3rd,—$300.00 


NORMAL COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS OF 
DANCING 


6 weeks, commencing July 
3rd—$200.00. Fifteen com- 
plete dances taught—certifi- 
cate issued—Outline of 
work to be taken up sent on 
request. 






For information write 


Margerie Lyon, Secretary 
80 W. 40th St., New York City 


Ell 0 











CHALIF 
Russian School 
of D ING 


Catalog on Request 
163-165 W.57th St.,N.Y. 




















ROSETTA O’NEILL 
Announces 
SPECIAL SUMMER NORMAL CLASSES 
Classic, National, Rhythmic, and 
Ballroom Dances, Dalcroze Eurythmics 


6 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 























ALEXIS KOSLOFF 
of Imperial Russian Ballet 
24 West 57th Street, New York 
Class and private instruction in 
Classical, Interpretive, Charac- 
ter, Greek, Egyptian, Panto- 
mithe, Ballet, Stage and Social 
Dancing. Children’s classes. 
Normal Course beginning 
June 2nd, ending August 25th. 
“RUSSIAN BALLET TECH- 
NIQUE” & “DANCE 
DESCRIPTIONS” for sale at the 
Studio. Telephone Circle 5208 














KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL?" 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for Educated Women 
BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 


A school of unusual character and distinctive 
purpose. Residence school in Boston. 











New York School of Secretaries 
Canadian Pacific Building 
Madison Avenue & 44th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Write for Prospectus A Vanderbilt 4039 











Rocky Mountain Dancing 
Camp 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Junior and Seni Comes. Horse- 
back riding, pena be trips, swim- 
yoo basketball, tenni: 


“ase en Classic 
Dancing Depts inter Session: 
PORTIA MANSFIELD SCHOOL,Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea, California. Booklet. 








HELEN MOLLER 
THEATRE FOR THE DANCE 
Miss Moller has enlarged her school and es- 
tablished a theatre within a theatre. 
ecitals—Instruction. 
Lexington Opera House, 5lst Street, New York City 





VANITY FAIR 











There! s a rhythm in Victor dance music 
that brings joy with every step 


And no wonder! The best dance orchestras make Victor 
Records—Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, The Benson 
Orchestra of Chicago, Club Royal Orchestra, Joseph C. Smith 
and His Orchestra, The Virginians, All Star Trio and Their 
Orchestra, Hackel-Bergé Orchestra, International Novelty 
Orchestra, and other favorite organizations. And such records 
played as only the Victrola can play them make dance music 
a perpetual delight. 

Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to $1500. 


REG. U.S. 


ane MASTER VOICE" V 1 C tr J ol a 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Gargoyle and Neurasthene 


A Drama in Seven Scenes Somewhat After the Manner of Maurice Maeterlinck 


Scene I 


STONE Hall in the castle of Gar- 
goyle. Blue light. 


NEURASTHENE (entering in a 
flurry of grey veils) I have nowhere to go! 
I have nowhere to go! 

Some mauve chiffon, lying in a corner 
upstage, raises itself languidly, turning out 
to be Migraine. 

MIGRAINE: Go to sleep! What you need 
is a rest. 

NEURASTHENE: Rest! Ah, big sister! I 
cannot rest. For years I have been unable 
to rest. I must always move. But where? 
Where, where? 

She leans with abandon against a pillar. 

MIGRAINE: Mental diversion should help 
vou. What have you done with the coloured 
book that Gargoyle brought back on one of 
his seven ships from over the seven seas? 

NEURASTHENE (clutching her head) Ah! 

MIGRAINE: What’s the matter? 

NEURASTHENE: Ah! Ah! The book is 
lost. The coloured book that Gargoyle gave 
me is lost. 

MIGRAINE: What have you done with 
itr 

NEURASTHENE: It has faded like the 
snow at the hot touch of spring; it is gone 
like the last furtive kiss of the sun on the 
oak trees when the footsteps of night are 
heard. 

MicRAINE: Hm. Did you ask the ser- 
vants about it? 

NEURASTHENE: I have asked Norah. I 
have asked Selma. I have asked Lizzie. 
Oh! Oh! Oh! And Gargoyle will be so 
angry. He will be so angry when he hears 
it is lost. Perhaps he will even kill me. 
Oh! Oh! I think it was a magic book, and 
now I have lost it! (She crouches down on 
the floor, rocking herself to and fro.) 


Scene II 


FOREST glade. 
down from the 
Green light. 
GARGOYLE (entering) 
reach the castle this way. 
CocaInE (a veiled lady, following him) 
Your castle is very far away, but I must 
get there. I want to see your wife. 
CAUCHEMAR (a knight in armour at her 
side) The name of his wife is Neurasthene. 
In the land of the three Moons, which was 
her birthplace, they say the like of her was 
never seen. And I suppose she’s also very 


Large wines hang 
trees like snakes. 


Come: we can 


clever. 

GarGoyYLE (to himself) O Lord! O 
Lord! O Lord! 

CocaINE: Come, let us find the castle. 


Scene III 


DUNGEON in the cellar of the castle. 
Rusty chains decorate the walls. A few 
skeletons on the floor. Red light. 


ei 


NEURASTHENE (entering) Is it here? 
No, no, I feel it is not here! 

AGGRAVANE: Oh, you will never find it. 

NEURASTHENE: I must find it. Gar- 
goyle gave it to me. Oh, I have looked 
everywhere. I have even been down into 
the well. It is mot in the well. 

AGGRAVANE: It was coloured outside; 
and inside it was black and white. It was 
a beautiful book, little sister. 

NEURASTHENE: If I had read it, I 
should now be really wise. Gargoyle is al- 
ways wanting me to be wise. He says the 
halls of my mind are more or less empty. 
I do not know what he means. 

(She pokes about among the bones.) 

MIGRAINE (entering) Gargoyle has ar- 
rived with two guests. He wishes you to 
come into the garden. 

NEURASTHENE: My legs are like water. 
You must carry me there, my sisters. 

(Aggravane and Migraine carry her out.) 


Scene IV 


| cman of the castle. Gas-light. 

Lizzie: Blessed Pathrick, Bridget 
and Joseph! ‘There’s seven for tay, and 
cook’s not down. 

SELMA: Thees haus iss tretful. 
I leaf. 

NORAH: 
stop yer everlastin’ gab. 
meself. 

Lizzre: Cook should be ashamed of her- 
self. Wherever is she? 


I tank 


Aw, wurk, ye Swedish slut, and 
I'll make the tay 


Scene V 


HE Garden. Very large lilies in all di- 
rections. White light. 

Neurasthene is stretched on a rock, with 
Migraine and Aggravane holding her 
hands. Cocaine sits on the ground near by. 
Gargoyle and Cauchemar stand at either 
side. 

NEURASTHENE: 
tea, very, very soon. 

MIGRAINE and AGGRAVANE (together) 
Yes, yes, very soon. 

CAUCHEMAR: What time do you have 


Very soon we shall have 


dinner? 
NEURASTHENE: Oh later, much, much 
later. 
GarRGOYLE: Where is Little Eyesore? 
NEURASTHENE: I donot know. He was 


looking for birds’ nests this morning. He 
was climbing trees. I have not seen him 
since. : 

COCAINE (rising to her feet): Cauche- 
mar shall take me for a little walk among 
the lilies. 

(They exit.) 

GARGOYLE: Neurasthene you are very 
dull this afternoon. You are very dull, and 
there is no tea. 

NEURASTHENE (weeping) Ah, Ah! 

GARGOYLE (menacingly) You have not 


read the book I gave you. It would have 
stimulated what you call your mind. 
NEURASTHENE: Oh, Oh! 
GARGOYLE: When I have guests, I wish 


you to appear normally intelligent. Where 
is the book? You shall read it now. 
Where is it? 

NEURASTHENE: Aie, aie! 

GarcoyLe: Ah ha, I guess. You have 
lost it. 


NEURASTHENE: (falling on her knees) 
Have pity, have pity. It is night all about 
me. Iam lost. All the suns are falling. I 
am beating against stone walls with naked 
hands. I am sinking into a dark sea. The 
winds are tearing at my soul. Something 
terrible is going to happen. Oh, Oh! Iam 
going to say something to somebody! 

GARGOYLE: You are not going to say 
anything to anybody. You haven’t read 
that book. You have nothing to say. 

(He turns away plucking out his beard 
by handfuls.) 

NEURASTHENE: Oh, take me up to my 
tower! Sisters, take me to my _ tower. 
(They pick her up.) 


Scene VI 
HE Tower. At the top Neurasthene, 
leaning over the parapet. Very little 

light. 

LITTLE EyEsoRE (below) Mar! 

NEURASTHENE: My darling. 

LITTLE EyEsorE: Say, Mar! Let down 
vour hair. I got something for you. 


NEURASTHENE: The book, the book, it 
is the book! Where did you find it? Eye- 
sore, Little Eyesore, tell me where you found 
it? 


LITTLE EyresorE: Cook had it. 


Scene VII 


HE banqueting hall. Dramatis per- 
sonae are at dinner. Golden light. 

NEURASTHENE: Futurism is the most 
amusing development of modern plastic art. 
Picasso is the irresponsible Puck of the 
movement. 

CAUCHEMAR: Her mind is like a flame 
in the night. 

NEURASTHENE: The influx of Russian 
drama into the American Theatre has tend- 
ed to promote a certain quiet realism and 
a disregard for old rules of dramatic con- 
struction. 

CocaINnE: Her thoughts are like silver 
birds winging out from under her pale brow. 

NEURASTHENE: Probably the  wiliest 
wielder of the racket now living is William 
Tilden. 

GaRGOYLE: Neurasthene, I love you. 

NEURASTHENE: Of all stimulating, 
interesting, and distinctive magazines, 
VANITY FAIR—(But little Eyesore gums 
her last speech, by ringing down the cur- 
tain.) M. C. C. 
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The Dobbs Cross Country, a light weight felt hat for sports and informal 
wear. and the Dobbs Mayflower, a straw of characteristic distinction 
featured by 
| Dobbs & Co, New York's leading HATTERS, 620 ano 244 Fifth Avenue 
| &xclusive Representatives in Many of the Principal Cities | 
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In and About the Theatre 


The Theatrical Callboard - - - 

Peygy Wood—Photograph - : 
New York’s Foreign Speaking Stage—Photographs : 
Are Actors People?—By Heywcod Broun : : 
Thomara Karsavina—Photograph - 

Russian Comedians—Sketched by Nikolai Remisof - 
Martha Lorber—-Photograph - - 

When the Evening Stars Sang Together—Photographs 
Pola Negri—Photograph - : 


The World of Art 


Voltaire’s “‘Candide’”—Drawings by Alan Odle- - - 

The Sculpture of Mahonri alin Paul Dougherty 

Women Painters—Photographs - 

The Kitchen Table: A Study in Ellipses-—Photograph 

Coeur of the Stage—Sketches by Alfred Frueh - 
A New Form of Shadow Boxing—By Hunt Diederich - - 

Paintings by Manuel Ortiz 


The World of Ideas 


Incorrect English—By John Peale Bishop - - - 
Novelists and News—By L. L. Jones - 

A. A. Milne, the Pla ywright—B St. John Ervine : 
Marcel Proust and His Novel— y Paul Rosenfeld - 
America and Caricature—By Willard Huntington Wright - 
The New Spirit in Music—By Georges Auric 

The Village Vestals of Samoa—By Frederick O’ Brien : 


Poetry and Verse 


Social and Personal—By Aldous Huzley - . 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes—By ‘Richard LeGallie nile - 


Literary Hors d’Oeuvres 


The Barrel—By Edna St. Vincent seer : . : 
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Showing That to a Woman a Man, Even a Philospher, is Always a Little Ridiculous, and that to a Man, 


Any Man, a Woman is Something More than a Nuisance 


¢ ELL, if that’s not the last straw!” said 

\\) Diogenes, coming home late one night 

in a high wind with a smoking lan- 

ten, and finding a woman curled up asleep in 
his barrel. ‘*You get out of my barrel!” 

“Tl do no such thing!” said the woman, 
promptly, who was not asleep at all, but had 
been lying there wide awake for hours, lis- 
ting for him, so excited she could scarcely 
breathe. 

Diogenes swung his lantern in front of him 
and took a look at her. She ‘was young and 
beautiful, but had a hateful expression on her 
face. 

“This is my barrel!’ he came back at her, 
after a moment’s deep thought. 

“Tt’s no such thing!” said the woman. ‘“‘It’s 
just an old barrel you found somewhere. I 
might have found it myself.” 

“But you didn’t!” he retorted. 

“But I might have,” said she. 
accident that I didn’t.” 

“Everything’s just an accident,” said Dio- 
genes, 

“Nothing’s just an accident,” scoffed the 
woman, 

“But you just said—” 

“IT don’t care what I said,” said the woman, 
8 curled up again and prepared to go to 
sleep. 


“It’s just an 


IOGENES stood in the wind outside, and 
the wind whipped his garment about his 
legs, and there were burdocks in it. 

“Please get out of my barrel,” he pleaded. 
“I've been working hard all day and I’m tired 
to death.” 

“What have you been doing?” questioned 
the woman, with a show of interest. 

“Hunting for an honest man,” said Dio- 
genes, 

“A what?” said the woman. 

“An honest man,” he repeated with defiance. 

“Oh,” said the woman, politely. 

“There’s plenty of room for two in this bar- 
rl,” said the woman. ‘‘Why don’t you come 
m: I can’t bear to think of your standing out 
there in the cold.” 

“There’s scarcely room for one in that bar- 
tl,” said Diogenes, wearily. “I’ve been 
thinking for a long time I ought to get me a 
bigger barrel.” 

“There’s no such thing as a bigger barrel,” 
Said the woman. 

“Well, suit yourself,” she yawned after a 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


moment, when he showed no signs of coming 
in. “I didn’t mean to drive you out. But 
now that I’m here I’m going to stay. I’d be 
a fool to leave. You might not let me in 
again.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said Diogenes. 

“Why’d you ever get in there in the first 
place?” he questioned peevishly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the woman. “TI 
sort of thought I would.” 

“Well,” said Diogenes, “I’m not going to 
stay out here all night.” Whereupon he ex- 
tinguished his lantern, stooped into the barrel 
and lay down. 

Now the barrel was like a bed that has been 
too much slept in at the middle. It was im- 
possible to keep from rolling into the bottom 
of it. 

They did their best. 
backs to each other and lay still. But they 
hated each other, flesh and bone. He hated 
her hips and she hated his shoulder-blades. 
He hated her because she was warm, and she 
hated him because he was cold. And they were 
both very uncomfortable. 

“Woman”, said Diogenes, “is a poor crea- 
ture, and incapable of abstract thought. She 
is broad in the buttock and narrow in the 
chest, and the back of her head is much too 
near the front. She is unworthy to share the 
destiny of man. Nevertheless, she is a part 
of man; and he has not as yet devised a means 
of doing without her. That, however, will 
come. She is today as his left hand, inefficient 
but useful. Tomorrow she will be as his 
vermiform appendix, useless and troublesome. 
The day after tomorrow she will be as his 
caudal appendage, shriveled up, dropped off 
and forgotten. And man will go on the more 
merrily without her.” 

“You don’t say,” said the woman. 


They turned their 


“Tr are spiders in this barrel,’ said 
Diogenes, presently. 

“Oh, no, there aren’t,” the woman replied, 
in a sleepy voice. 

“Well! As if I didn’t know whether or not 
there are spiders in my own barrel!” 

‘“There’s not a spider in this barrel,” sighed 
the woman, dreamily. 

“Oh,” said Diogenes. 

“Well, I hope you know,” he continued, 
“that you’ll be eaten up by flies tomorrow.” 

“Oh, no, I shan’t,” said the woman. “I 
shall hang a newspaper at the opening of 


your old barrel, with long slashes in it.” 

There was a pause. 

‘Want to know why I got me this barrel?” 
said Diogenes. 

“I know,” replied the woman. 

“Why did I?” 

“To get away from us,’ she answered 
promptly. ‘And it’s just like a man, always 
sneaking off by himself somewhere. Serves 
you right I got in.” 

“I’ve got just exactly as much right in this 
barrel as you have!” she cried shrilly after a 
moment. “I’m just exactly as smart as you 
are! I just haven’t had a chance!” 

“There, there,’ said Diogenes, comfortingly. 

“You shut up!” she screamed. 

“But what are you going to do here now 
that you’re in here?” he broached pacifically, 
when the barrel had stopped rocking. 

‘I’m going to stay!” said she. 


HE next morning at dawn Diogenes 

crawled out of the barrel, stretched his stiff- 
ened limbs, combed his hair with his fingers, 
and prepared to light his lantern. 

The woman watched him through her eye- 
lashes. All night long his snores had rever- 
berated in the barrel like fire-crackers under a 
dish-pan, and she had not got a wink of sleep. 
She had resolved never to speak to him again. 
But this was too much for her. 

‘“‘Why in the world,” said she, “are you light- 
ing that lantern?” 

“To see by,” he replied, pertly. 

“But it’s daylight, you fool!” 

Diogenes straightened his back and blinked 
uncertainly at the horizon. 

True, it was daylight. 

And one did not need a lantern in the day- 
light. 

He turned on the woman with hatred. 

“You get out of my barrel!” he roared. 

But his chest was big with the whimper that 
was in it. 

Every morning of his life he had lighted that 
lantern. 

It may be that the first time he had gone 
forth in search of an honest man, it had been 
after nightfall, and he had needed the lantern 
to see by. He did not remember. But he 
knew that now he needed the lantern more 
than to see by. 

The lantern was his apprentice. At first it 
had merely accompanied him on his journeys, 
casting from time to time a tentative ray up 
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likely pathways, only to withdraw it meekly 
when the master seemed not inclined to turn 
in that direction. But little by little it had 
come to do the greater part of the work, which 
left Diogenes free for his meditations. Often 
Diogenes would forget entirely what it was he 
was hunting for, but the lantern would not 
forget. The lantern never meditated. It 
looked quietly from left to right, and nothing 
escaped its eye. Sometimes Diogenes would 
lie down in a ditch, and go to sleep, and the 
lantern would watch beside him. And if an 
honest man had come that way, the lantern 
would have cried, “Master! Master!” And 
Diogenes would have awakened. 

Diogenes felt that he could not explain this 
to the woman. The reason was, he thought, 
that she would not have understood. But that 
was not the reason. The reason was that he 
would not have understood. 

“Anyhow,” he said finally, “I might as well 
take it along. I'll need it after dark. I'll take 
it along and not light it till after dark.” And 
with that, off he went, with a sidewise look at 
the woman. 

She knew that the moment he was over the 
brow of the hill he would light the lantern. 
And as soon as he was out of hearing, she be- 
gan to laugh, the sweetest, merriest laughter 
that had been heard in that valley for a thou- 
sand years. And after a while the barrel be- 
gan to laugh, too. It swelled and puffed its 
big sides until it seemed it would burst its 
hoops entirely. 


“Oh! Oh!” squealed the woman again and 
again. “Aren’t men funny? Aren’t they 
funny?” 


But Diogenes did not light the lantern until 
after dark. 


HAT night when he returned to the barrel, 

there was a potted pink geranium at the 
bung-hole, and a mat in front which said 
PLEASE WIPE YOUR FEET. 

“Woman,” said Diogenes, “can you listen 
to reason?” 

“T can’t listen to anything,” said the woman. 
“T have too much on my mind.” 

Little by little the woman grew fond of Dio- 
genes. She grew fond of him because his legs 
were so ridiculously thin, and because his eyes 
were like a baby’s eyes, blue and empty. 

One day after he had gone, she was so fond 
of him that she felt she must do something to 
make him happy. 

“T would make him a custard,” she said to 
herself. “Except that I am too nervous to 
make a custard. It would boil at the bottom.” 

“Tf only I knew what he wanted,” she said 
again, “I would get it for him no matter 
what it was. But there’s nothing he wants.” 

Then she remembered what it was he 
wanted. 

For why would a man be hunting for a 
thing all day if he did not want it? 

And she said to herself, ‘‘If there is‘an honest 
man between here and the farthest place I can 
think of, I will find him and bring him home.” 

So that morning, and the next morning, and 
every morning for a week, as soon as she could 
see the sky between the thin legs of Diogenes on 
the top ef the hill, she would steal forth from 
the barrel and speedily disappear in the oppo- 
site direction. 

“T’ve found him!” the woman greeted Dio- 
genes one night when he came home. 

“Found who?” said Diogenes. 

“Why, the honest man!’ said the woman. 

“What honest man?” said Diogenes, stupid- 
ly, putting his hand to his head. 


“Well!” snapped the woman. ‘The honest 





Social and Personal 
Paragraphs from the Daily Press 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Mrs. Melilla 


RS. MELILLA, who to her intimate 
friends 

Is always Old Mother Mackerel, 

And who, by the way, introduced 

Pretty Miss Barbara Bunny, the cinema 
actress, 

To Viscount Blattis (but that is another 
story), 

Recently had an unpleasant adventure. 

Taking a bath some nights ago in her 
suite at the Ritz, 

She swelled in the heat and stuck. 

Efforts to drag her out having failed, 
the plumbers, 

Hastily sent for at midnight, were com- 
pelled 

To break the bath before she could be 
extracted. 

None the worse for her adventure, Mrs. 
Melilla 

Thanks her friends for the flowers and 
kind enquiries 

Which have poured in upon her ever 
since. 


Miss Barbara Bunny 

AN interesting fact which, be it noted, 
Is not very generally known, 

Is that Miss Barbara Bunny has been 
floated 

As a Limited Company. Her own 

Holding is half the Ordinary Shares. 

Mrs. Melilla, whose adventures 

We spoke of recently, owns the De- 
bentures. 

The other Ordinaries belong 

To Mr. Suleiman. Affairs 

Are good, the Company going strong. 


Lord Blattis 


LORD BLATTIS, I learn, 
Has arrived at Deauville 

On board his yacht, 

The Opeponax. 

His lordship is only 

Accompanied by 

Miss Barbara Bunny 

And Mrs. Melilla, 

With a picked jazz band of thirty per- 
formers. 

His object in going to France is to visit, 

The graves of his friends and relations, 

Who fell in the Great War. 











man you've been looking for every blessed day 
of your life from morning till night like a 
fool !” 
“You haven’t found him!’ cried Diogenes. 
“T have,” said the woman, happily. 


“Oh.” He stood for a moment doing noth- 
ing. Then he sighed, and extinguished his 
lantern. 


The next morning at daybreak he awoke 
quite as always and crept forth from the 
barrel. 

“Where are you going?” said the woman, 
softly. 

“To hunt for an honest—” 

“But we’ve found him!” cried she. 

He stared at her, and drew his hand across 
his brow. 


VANITY FAR 


Then for a long time he stood looking at 
the sky. 

‘Why don’t you put up the clothes-line fo 
me?” said the woman. “I can’t get it tight, 
and the long things drag.” 

“IT suppose I might,” he replied. And he 
continued looking at the sky. 

“Anyhow,” he said in a low voice presently, 
“T think I'll sort of go out and have a look 
around.” 

He waited for her to speak, and when she 
did not speak, he half turned to her; but he 
did not take his gaze from the sky. 

‘“Well—,” he wavered. And as still she 
did not speak, he made a harsh noise with his 
throat, and hurried away. 

In a few hours he returned, with heavy feet, 
and put up the clothes-line. And when that 
was done, he asked her what else he might do 
to help her. And she told him. And he did 
it. And everything that he did, he did very 
well. And he did not seem to be angry with 
her. Only when it was done, he would stand 
with his hands hanging, and look about him 
as if he did not know where he was. 

The next morning he did not awaken until 
she called him. 


A time passed Diogenes proved to be very 
handy about the barrel. He began to 
make improvements, to build on. He found 
a little keg and placed it beside the barrel and 
put the lantern in it. And every few days 
he would paint the barrel a different color. 

It was nice having him at home, the woman 
thought. 

But he was an old man suddenly. And she 
saw that. 

And one day she came upon him polishing 
the lantern with a bit of dead grass. And all 
that afternoon she was very thoughtful. Once 
she stopped short in her work with her dish- 
cloth hanging from her hand, and stared out 
at the sunny small hills. 

The next morning when breakfast was near- 
ly finished the woman clasped and unclasped 
her hands quickly twice, then folded them in 
her apron and spoke. 

“You know that man I found,” she began. 

“Te.” 

“Well, do you know, I don’t believe he’s hon- 
est at all.” 

“What do you mean?” Diogenes cried eaget- 
ly, laying down his cup. 

‘“‘Well—” she looked steadily out the door of 
the barrel towards the blue horizon. ‘Well— 
I’ve heard things,” she finished, with criticism. 

“You don’t say!” 

“T was afraid of that,” he nodded, brightly, 
after a moment. “I didn’t want to say any- 
thing at the time, you were so sure, and I hated 
to disappoint you. But—well, an honest man’s 
something vou don’t find every day. It’s the 
work of a lifetime.” 

She looked at him quietly; then filled up his 
cup. 
“Well, I guess I’d better be going,” he said, 
rising. 

“Ves,” she said. ‘You'll be late.” 

“T’ll try to get home early tonight,” he said, 
heartily, laying a hand on her shoulder, “s 
as not to keep supper waiting.” 

“Tt’s all right,” she replied. ‘I don’t mind.’ 

They stood together at the mouth of the bat- 
rel, and the morning wind blew on them. 

“So long!” said Diogenes, and stepped of 
towards the sky. 

“You're forgetting your lantern,” said the 
woman. it 

She stooped, and lighted it, and put it 2 
his hand. 
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He was part Spanish and part Tur- 
coman and had been successively choir 
boy, sacristan, sailor, monk, peddler, 
soldier and lackey. He had an excel- 
lent disposition, but was ultimately 
embittered by misfortune. This new 
edition of ‘“‘Candide” will be published 
in England by Routledge 
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The meeting of Candide and Cunégonde. 
“Weren’t you bayoneted?” 
replies, “‘but one does not always die of those two accidents.” She explains 
that she was sold by a Bulgar captain to a Portuguese Jew, who was in turn 
forced te share her with the Grand Inquisitor by the threat of an auto-da-fé 
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The Bulgars make war 
on the Abares. ‘‘Noth- 
ing could have been 
braver or more brilliant 
than the two armies. 
The trumpets, the fifes, 
the drums, the cannon 
made such a harmony as 
was never heard in Hell. 
The cannon began by 
mowing down six hun- 
dred men on each side; 
then the musketeers re- 
moved from this best of 
worlds nine or ten thou- 
sand wretches who ine 
fected its surface” 


“But weren’t you violated by the 
“Yes,” Cunégonde 
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Cunégonde tells of her misfortunes: 

“I was asleep when it pleased Heaven 

to send the Bulgars into our beauti- 

ful chateau. They cut the throats of 

my father and brother and cut my 
mother into bits.” 


Candide is lured to a house in Paris 

by a letter which purports to be from 

Cunégonde, and arrested on the charge 

of being a foreigner—a_ procedure 

which will seem very natural to Ameri- 
cans of today 




















Voltaire’s “Candide”: A New Set of Drawings by Alan Odle 


Incidents Demonstrating that All is for the Best in the Best of All Possible Worlds 
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CELIA ADLER 


To whom her father has passed on most 
of his fire, has, though American-born, 
found breathing-space in the Yiddish The- 
atre, where a blazing sincerity and a unique 
mimetic gift have given her a distinguished 
place as its foremost actress. The Adlers 
are the Barrymores of the Yiddish stage 


JACOB BEN AMI 


Has repeated in English at least 
two of his successes at the Jewish 
Art Theatre—“Samson and Deli- 
lah” and “The Idle Inn.” It is his 
present ambition to play “Peer 
Gynt,” to which he would undoubt- 
edly bring the requisite qualities 


MAURICE SCHWARZ 
Who has followed Ben Ami as the 
director of the Yiddish Art The- 
atre, is a skillful actor and a bold 
producer, not the least of whose 
gifts is a turn for administration. 
Incredibly enough, he has been able 

to make an art theatre pay 
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BERTHA KALICH 


The pictorially magnificent Galicienne, 
who, even back in 1905, was attempting 
under the patronage of the Fiskes, the pre- 
carious transfer to the English-speaking 
stage and who, after many such attempts 
(including forays into vaudeville and one 
appearance as the great Rachel) returned 
this year to the Yiddish theatre 





MIMI AGUGLIA 


The fiery little Sicilian actress, was a 
member of Grasso’s troupe when the Sici- 
lian players stormed London in 1908, but 
she broke away to come to America at 
Frohman’s invitation and did not rejoin 
Grasso until this May. She swaysher Italian 
compatriots to the wildest enthusiasm 














JACOB ADLER 

Whatever the new horizons, remains 
the Yiddish Theatre’s greatest fig- 
ure. English-speaking audiences 
have known his remarkable Shy- 
lock, but only those of his own 
people know his great technique of 

realism in the modern drama 


GIOVANNI GRASSO 


The celebrated Sicilian actor, made 

his first appearance in America at 

a Bowery Theatre in the late Sum- 

mer of 1921. Although as big as 

Heywood Broun, he can, at will, be 

as lightning swift as Chaplin and 
as delicate as Ben Ami 


New York’s Foreign Speaking Stage 


Players in Italian and Yiddish, the Seriousness of Whose Art Has Constantly Provided Them with Delighted Audiences 
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Are Actors People ? 


“Kempy” Seems to Argue the Affirmative and Provides One of the Most Amusing Plays of Season 


the American dramatic critic is sent 

sprawling by Kempy. Annually, every 
reviewer in good standing is expected to write 
anessay bewailing the fact that playwrights are 
too close to the theatre to know anything about 
life. This assumption is generally fol- 
lowed by a trumpet call to the farmer 
in Iowa to leave his plough in order to 
record his impressions of life in three 
acts and thereby save the American 
drama from mere theatricalism. As a 
matter of fact it was our purpose to 
write such an article at this time. We 


() of the most convenient theories of 


sane 


EI 


have done so for a number of years, 

and it is disturbing to be jarred loose 

from a habit. Now it is impossible. 

Kempy stands in the middle of the | 

broad avenue with upraised hand. & 

We must stop with the best grace & 

which we can command. ; 
The havoc wrought in a favorite [J 


Se ie 


conception by Aempy is particularly 
severe, because by almost every rule 
of past experience it ought to serve 
ever so neatly as a horrible example. 
It is a play by an actor and, more 
than that, a play by two actors. The 
presumptive case is strengthened 
farther by the fact that one of the pair 
has been in vaudeville for more than 
thirty years and has written hundreds 
of those short entertainments known 
as “dramatic sketches.” We haven’t 
been to vaudeville for two years, but 
a dramatic sketch used to be a thing 
in which a lady performer came out 
and said, “While I am waiting for 
my husband, who has gone to a min- 
strel show at the Elks, I will just sit 
down at the piano and run over a few 
of my favorite songs.” And _ then 
she would. Later there was generally 
a burglar with complications. 


Out of Briggs by Vaudeville 


“(.AN any good thing come out of vaude- 

ville?” we wondered before the curtain 
went up on Aempy. One minute and twenty- 
eight seconds later we knew that it could. The 
new play by J. C. Nugent. and Elliott Nugent 
has practically the same quality of easy 
familiarity with middle-class life in America 
aa Briggs cartoon. Much of it seems kin to 
the happenings in an “Oh Man!” strip. 
Throughout the evening we watched and waited 
for symptoms of vaudeville virus. We ex- 
pected to find the comedy breaking out into 
gigs. It did nothing of the sort. There was 
one rather laboriously transported joke about 
plumbers and authors of musical shows and, 
perhaps, three or four more during the evening, 
but almost all the entertaining lines of the play 
rested on their plausible relationship to a 
character in a given situation. 

Not only was the Nugent family responsible 
for writing the play, but it has largely con- 
tnbuted the players. The cast is full of Nu- 
gents and all of them are excellent. J. C. 


“ugent, one of the authors, plays a cross old 
man as nobody kas played such a part here- 
abouts since the death of William Sampson. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


Elliott Nugent, his son and collaborator, gives 
an altogether charming performance as Kempy, 
the hero of the play. Kempy is a young man 


who has read the books which explain how it’ 


is possible for a masterful person to get every- 
thing he wants. He finds that he can do it 
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anyway not in the Y. M. C. A. By that time 

he knew that it was not Katherine Bence whom 

he loved but Ruth. Playwrights like master- 

ful man who generally get what they want. It 

is no trouble at all to arrange an annulment 

in the last act which straightens out every- 
thing. 


Belated Successes 

EVERAL of the plays within the 
last month have been so amusing 
that it seems pertinent to inquire what 
delayed them. One of the belated suc- 
cesses which has come to town is 
Partners Again by Montague Glass 
and Jules Eckert Goodman. It is 
rather a pity that these playwrights do 
not put one of the Potash and Perl- 
mutter plays into Lancashire dialect 
or wild Irish, because, although count- 
less numbers have laughed at Abe and 
Mawruss, there has not been any very 
widespread recognition of the fact that 
here is art as well as entertainment. 
Partners Again is one of the funniest 
of the series, but it sticks a little more 
consistently to the surface than some 
of the others. There are times when 
i the partners may be found exchanging 
'@ ‘lines rather than talking. Occasion- 
ii ally the give and take has almost the 
i aspect of a sidewalk conversation in 
| a vaudeville act. But even those por- 
if tions of Partners Again which seem 
just vaudeville are such good vaude- 
ville that they are intensely amusing. 
We feel that Mr. Glass can do better 
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NICKOLA: 


FANIA MARINOFF 


Will be remembered for her excellent work in ‘The 
Hero”. She is now playing the part of a Russian Dhimi 
in “The Charlatan”’, a play by Leonard Praskinst and 
Ernest Pascal. In private life Miss Marinoff is the wife 
of Carl Van Vechten, author of ‘Peter Whiffle’, a 
delicate extravaganza in biographical form 


and that it is a terrible gift. Ruth is the three 
star final Nugent of the cast. She imperson- 
ates a sub-flapper with grace and skill. Grant 
Mitchell brings his pleasant authority to the 
interpretation of the comedy but, though he is 
featured on the program, his rdle is distinctly 
secondary, and it is quite obvious that he is 
hiding his light as a favor to somebody. 
Kempy suggests The First Year more than 
any other recent play. It is a little more fan- 
tastic and has not quite the same finish and 
assurance which Frank Craven has contributed 
to his comedy, but it is a resolute move in that 
direction. The story has to do with a young 
man and woman who marry upon impulse and 
repent in haste. Kempy came to the Bence 
home to fix a pipe, but there he discovered that 
Katherine Bence was the author of Angie’s 
Temptation. When he read that book over in 
the Y. M. C. A. in France, he vowed that if 
he ever met the girl who wrote it he would 
marry her. And Katherine was willing be- 
cause Kempy was the only person she ever met 
who had liked her book and believed in her. 
They went across the river and were married. 
Half an hour later Kempy was observing 
that they ought not to allow books like that— 


and we think he should. We don’t know 
why. No play of the year which we 
have seen has aroused such a terrific 
tumult of laughter. But of course 
there are plays so funny that laughter 
does not seem enough. These wear a 
little better. 

There are occasional flaws in the 
laugh making technique of Partners Again. 
Curiously enough, Glass and Goodman fall 
occasionally into the rudimentary mistake of 
first stating their joke and then explaining it. 
“Where would you have been now,” asks a 
character, “if you had taken a $100,000 and 
put it with Henry Ford when he started?” 
To which Mr. Potash replies, approximately, 
“We would still be in Sing Sing, because we 
couldn’t have gotten hold of $100,000, then or 
now, without stealing it.” 

Barney Bernard has always given a perfect 
performance in the rdle of Potash, and he does 
it again. Alexander Carr is also brilliant as 
Perlmutter. His value is less in the reading 
of lines than in his pantomime. Few actors 
hit so frequently upon the right gesture. More 
than that Carr contributes a grace which is 
sometimes beautiful and Partners Again needs 
some such sort of esthetic to give a little 
variety to its humorous intent. 

The best play of the month is Fanny Haw- 
thorn but then it is hardly a play of the month. 
It becomes immediately upon production a 
play of ‘our time’. It seems a little late in 
the day to dispense with the title Hindle 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Thomara Karsavina: Dancer and Mime 


A Famous Principal of Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe who has Accompanied her Husband, the British Minister, to Belgrad 
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Socratic Dialogues of the Moment 
Showing That, for a Newspaper Editor, Intelligence is the Most Inhuman Quality of the Human Race 


Newspaper 
Editor. 


Gitte. : A 
EVANDER: 


A Man in the Street. 


EvANDER: Good morning, Steatocephalus. 
It’s a very long time since we last met. 

STEATOCEPHALUS: It is, Evander. Much 
water, as they say, has flowed under the bridges 
since then. How time flies! 

EvANDER: It does. But tell me, is it true 
that you have been appointed the editor of The 
Daily Firelighter ? 

STEATOCEPHALUS: ‘True indeed. Without 
false modesty I may say, like Louis the Four- 
tenth: The Firelighter, c'est moi. I have 
made it what it is. 

EVANDER: And, pray, what is it? 

STEATOCEPHALUS: What is it? I will an- 
swer that in a word: A Great Paper. 

EvaNDER: Of course, Steatocephalus, that 
goes without saying. You have a million cir- 
culation and publish sixteen pages a day—I 
know all about that. 

STEATOCEPHALUS: And you have omitted 
to state that we ensure our readers gratis 
against sickness. Adults are ensured against 
croup, chicken-pox, rickets, hooping-cough and 
German measles; while children under sixteen 
receive five pounds a week *sickness benefit 
while suffering from cancer, diabetes, Bright’s 
disease and gout. Few journals, I flatter my- 
self, have ever offered such generous terms to 
their readers. 


VANDER: They are positively philan- 
thropic. But to return to my question—I 
was not asking you about insurance schemes, 
or circulation, or number of pages, or acreage 
of wood-pulp. .When I ask for a description of 
a human being. I like to know something 
about his soul as well as his material carcass. 
Tell me about the soul of the Daily Firelighter. 
STEATOCEPHALUS: Brightness and humanity 
—those two words concisely sum up the spirit- 
ual qualities of my paper. Humanity refers 
to the content, brightness to the form. To take 
an obvious example, if I print a photograph of 
Mrs, Asquith saying good-bye to her infant 
granddaughter and write underneath, ‘Ta-ta, 
Granny,” I am giving the public something 
that is essentially human in substance, and es- 
sentially bright in expression. You follow me? 
EvANDER: Perfectly. . 
STEATOCEPHALUS: For us journalists, the 
term Human connotes these four great ideas— 
Home, Mother, Pathos, Amour. 


EVANDER: Don’t you include intelligence 
or reason ? 

STEATOCEPHALUS: Certainly not. 

EVANDER: But surely intelligence is also 


human. After all, the species to which we be- 
long is called Homo Sapiens. It isn’t Homo 
Amans, or Homo Lacrimans, or Homo Ma- 
ternalis, or Homo Domesticus. 

STEATOCEPHALUS: Now you're trying to be 
paradoxical, Evander. But it’s no good; be- 
lieve me, my dear boy, it’s no good. When 
you pronounce the words “‘Human Nature” you 
don’t have any notion of reason or intelligence 
M your mind, do you? 

EvanpER: I suppose not. 

STEATOCEPHALUS: You call a man human 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


when he likes his family, or gets drunk, or 
breaks the seventh commandment. When he’s 
intelligent, he is called inhuman. It may be 
laid down as a general truth that all the quali- 
ties which man shares with the lower animals 
are human; those which he does not share with 
them are inhuman. I hope I make myself clear. 

EvANDER: Perfectly. But to return to The 
Daily Firelighter—don’t you find it rather 
difficult sometimes to give the morning’s news 
just the right bright human touch? So much 
of it must be dreadfully inhuman. 

STEATOCEPHALUS: Of course. But there’s 
where the art of editing comes in. We em- 
phasize only what possesses news value. The 
news value of any piece of information varies 
in direct ratio to its human interest. Murders, 
football matches, divorces and the actions of 
the rich have a higher news value than politics, 
economics, science or the fine arts; they are 
more human. But generalizations are terribly 
inhuman things; they remind one too much of 
mathematics. Let me give you a concrete ex- 
ample. 

EVANDER: Do. 
easier to follow. 

STEATOCEPHALUS: Consider for a moment 
the news value of the various members of the 
Asquith family. There is, to begin with, Mr. 
Asquith. Once, in the time of his premier- 
ship, he had considerable news value; indeed, 
to do him justice, he made the family name. 
But look at him now; a mere statesman out of 
office possesses no news value whatever. His 
wife, on the other hand, is particularly rich 
in this virtue. To begin with, a woman is al- 
ways more human than a man and so possesses 
more news value than a man of equal distinc- 
tion. But Mrs. Asquith is not merely a 
woman; she moves in the best society and is 
the author of some amazingly human re- 
miniscences. For The Daily Firelighter her 
lightest saying or doing is more important 
than the weightiest pronouncement by Mr. 
Asquith. Only less valuable is Mr. Anthony 
Asquith. An ex-infant prodigy who knows 
how to prove the truth of the Einstein theory 
by music must inevitably take a prominent 
place on my front page. It is the greatest pity 
he was not born a girl. That is the great ad- 
vantage possessed by his sister, Princess 
Bibesco, who now bids fair to outdo in news 
value even her mother. A prince’s wife, an 
authoress and the wittiest woman in Washing- 
ton—she has all the odds on her side. Com- 
pared with the Princess and her younger 
brother, the rest of the family are nothing. 
They have almost as little news value as their 
poor father. We should only report their do- 
ings at the bottom of a back page. 

EvANDER: You make it all luminously 
clear. 

STEATOCEPHALUS: It is my business to 
make things comprehensible to the meanest in- 
telligence. 

EvANDER: Thank you... . : And now may 
I ask you rather a stupid question? 

STEATOCEPHALUS: Certainly, my dear fel- 
low. 

EVANDER: 


That will make it much 


Well then, this is what I should 


like to know. What is the good of your bright 
and human paper when you have gone to all 


the trouble of producing it? You profit by it, 
of course, financially. But how do its readers 
profit? Does it educate them—is it meant to 
stimulate them to thought? 

STEATOCEPHALUS: Thought? A _ news- 
paper, my dear young friend, is not meant to 
stimulate thought; it is meant to be a substi- 
tute for it. People read the newspapers for the 
same reason that they go to the movies, or lis- 
ten to brass bands, or collect postage stamps--- 
in order that they may keep their minds occu- 
pied, while not subjecting them to the slightest 
strain or fatigue. It is my proud achieve- 
ment to have made The Daily Firelighter 
so human, and so bright that it provokes less 
thought and occupies the mind more effect- 
ively than any other newspaper on the market. 

EVANDER: I congratulate you, Steatocepha- 
lus. And now, I fear I must be going. 


STEATOCEPHALUS: Good-bye, then, my 
friend. 
EvANDER: Good-bye and thank you. 


The Influence of Science on Immortal Literature 


ODRUS: A Novelist. 
PytHacoras: A Man of Science. 


Coprus: And so you have not read my lat- 
est novel. What an extraordinary thing! I 
thought everyone had read it. 

PytHacoras: I have no time for reading 
novels. I am very sorry. 

Coprus: Don’t apologize to me, my dear 
fellow. The loss is yours, not mine. It is I, 
who should be sorry for you; for you are ignor- 
ant of what, without presumption, I may call 
one of the world’s Immortal Books. All the 
critics declare that there has never been such 
a nobly tragical picture of spiritual conflict, 
such acute insight into character, so vivid a 
presentation of world-weariness and ecstasy as 
are to be found in this last book of mine, 
Satan’s Mother-in-Law. I have the news- 
paper cuttings in my pocket. 

PyTHAGORAS: Pray, don’t trouble to look 
for them. I have written reviews myself, you 
know. 

Coprus: Oh, very well. I only wanted to 
show you what you had missed by not read- 
ing Satan’s Mother-in-Law. 

PytHacoras: But I know exactly: an im- 
mortal book. You said so. 

Coprus (archly): Ah, now you begin to 
flatter me, Pythagoras. 

PyTHAGoRAS (reflectively): I sometimes 
wonder what our descendants some two or three 
hundred years from now will think of our 
immortal books. It may be that men’s ideas 
will have changed so radically by then, that 
our immortal works will seem to them singu- 
larly meaningless. A few centuries hence, 
when the psychologists have thoroughly and 
completely explored the human mind, when the 
real motives for our actions in every typical 
crisis of life are to be found in every elemen- 
tary text-book, is it likely that people will con- 
tinue to read the extremely crude attempts at 
analysis made by the ignorant novelists and 
playwrights of an earlier generation? Or take 
your famous spiritual conflicts. What are they 
but conflicts between the natural desires and 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY FAR 


Lightweight Insurance for Summer Wear 
Special Precautions for the Time of Year When Husbands Are Left Alone in the City Unprotected 


i” you protected against the dangers of 


summer? Do you realize that July, 

August and September expose you to 
more special risks than al] the rest of the year 
put together? Well, they do. 

My insurance-broker called me up about it 
yesterday. I just love to speak of ‘‘my” in- 
surance broker. It has such a large, affluent 
sound just as it sounds important to speak of 
“my” lawyer, or “my” doctor, or “my” boot- 
legger. 

My insurance broker’s name is Sanford. 
We were classmates at college. I haven’t seen 
much of him for the last fifteen years, because 
he is in the insurance business (which I think 
I have mentioned) and I have been running 
away from him most of the time. Every once 
in so often I have got married, or become a 
father, or bought a house—you know, the silly 
things one does—and Sanford has caught up 
with me and sold me the usual forms of in- 
surance. I even insured my first—our first— 
child, but after that—well, you know, those 
things become not only monotonous, but darned 
expensive. But the other day, after several 
unsuccessful attempts, Sanford cornered me. 
He didn’t send in his card; he is far too wise 
a bird for that. He simply slunk into the outer 
office and crouched there. I think he told the 
young lady who chews gum into the telephone 
and asks visitors “Whocha wanna see?” that 
he was waiting for his wife—and I walked 
out right into his arms. 





The Inventiveness of Sanford 


F it is hard for an insurance broker to locate 

a prospect, it is, conversely, utterly impossi- 
ble for the victim to escape when he has once 
been seized. My friend sprang up with a glad 
professional smile. “Old boy!” he cried, “I 
was just going to send my card in to you.” 

The liar! He had no such intention. My 
face foolishly reflected his smile with about 
as much meaning as a mirror. The gentle 
pressure of his thumb and forefinger was as a 
vice upon the lapel of my coat. By a sort of 
hypnotic influence he led me to the reception- 
room table where, many a time, he has waited 
while I sneaked out the other way. 

“My boy,” he asked suavely, “have you 
taken out your summer insurance?” 

“No,” I replied, with a firmness which was 
supposed to say that I hadn’t and did not in- 
tend to. 

A sigh of relief issued from his lips. 

Fool! Fool that I was, thick, chuckle- 
headed dunce not to have said, “Yes!” in an- 
swer to his question. For if there is anything 
which gladdens the soul of an insurance 
broker, it is to know that someone else has not 
already staked out a claim before him. From 
that moment Sanford’s manner became more 
keen and alert. He was on a live trail and I 
was the quarry. I could not help admiring his 
technique. Quickly suppressing a gleam of 
triumph, he resumed the bedside manner. 

“We must protect you,” he said. “You go 
to the country, do you not?” 

Now, as a matter of fact, my family goes to 
the country and I spend most of my summer 
in town, but I couldn’t stop to explain all this 
to Sanford. With a vague idea of disclaiming 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


any intention of ever going to the country, I 
murmured something about ‘“hay-fever’’. 
‘““Hay-fever!” cried Sanford, reaching for 
his hip pocket. ‘I have the very thing for 
you!” 
Concealed Data 


OR a second I hoped that he was going to 

pull out a bottle of hay-fever medicine. I 
do not approve of drinking at the office and I 
never keep anything there—it’s all I can do 
to keep it at home—but if some one brings it 
in—and besides, it was after office hours— 
well, anyway, it wasn’t a bottle but simply a 
large, fat bundle of legal looking documents 
which Sanford, with the deftness of a magi- 
cian, spread before him in a sort of solitaire 
formation. 

Sanford quickly picked up a beautiful speci- 
men of the engraver’s art and began repeat- 
ing rapidly the ritual of his sect. 

“Do you know that there are more dread 
diseases stalking abroad in summer. .. .” 
“I am not going abroad,’ I protested. H 
gave me a withering glance. “ than at 
any other time? I have here one of our most 
popular summer models for this season. This 
policy gives you absolute protection in the sum 
of $5000 or any part thereof, as in subjoined 
schedule A, from partial or complete incapac- 
itation, or absence from’ business caused by the 
afflictions herein enumerated, said protection 
to be based upon a per diem charge, or rate of 

refund as follows: 

“Poison ivy—per day $25. Prickly heat, 
ditto. Hives, (ten or more) at the rate of 20 
cts. per hundred per diem up to 10,000. Bites, 
of mosquitoes and other insects, ditto. (See 
special refund where fine-mesh screening is 
used, or preventative lotions, incense, smudges 
or other devices acceptable to underwriters). 
Hay fever, $25 per diem, same accompanied 
by sneezing, $30 per diem; rose-cold, ditto. 
Sunburn, arms and legs only, $5.00 per front 
foot; entire body, $50 square foot.” 

Sanford paused for breath. I seized the 
policy. 

“It sounds good,” I said. ‘Let me look it 
over,” and I half rose, thinking of the nine 
holes of golf I had to get in before dinner. But 
I was not to get off so easily. 

“Don’t hurry,” said Sanford. ‘Remember 
it’s only 4:30 really,—daylight saving, you 
know.” 

He laughed gaily. “Now look at this. 
Here is one of the greatest summer-weight 
policies ever fabricated. 

“This is our three months Family Policy, 


designed for just such cases as yours. You 
are in the city a great deal. Your family is 
at the sea-shore or in the mountains. This 


splendid document not only protects the wife 
and kiddies from their peculiar risks, sun- 
stroke, drowning, mountain sickness, etc., but 
also fully indemnifies them and protects you 
against the perils which surround the detached 
Husband and Parent. The policy covers all 
such things as damage to character and reputa- 
tion due to summer parties, vamping by city 
sirens, loss of sleep, grade-crossing accidents, 
exhaustion due to excessive dancing, submer- 
sion, and so on. How old are you?” 


“Forty-two,” I confessed. 

“H’m’m. The premium in your case woulq 
be rather high. It is the dangerous age.” 

“Let me look it over,” I said, really inter. 
ested. 

‘‘Now as to your golf game,” continued San. 
ford. ‘Is it covered?” 

‘It’s not worth it,” I protested. 

“That shows how little you understand our 
Golf Policy. The worse your game is, the 
more you, the more the public needs protection, 
Do you know that there is a ‘man living in 
Morristown with a dislocated neck which he 
threw out of joint trying to follow the course 
of one of his drives? Do you know that an 
Italian laborer who was hiding in a drain pipe 
was made an idiot for life by being hit by a 
badly topped ball, driven by a member of the 
Apawamis Club? I know your game and I 
can assure you, you can’t afford to be without 
this form of protection.” 

“You're right,” I murmured sadly. 
look it over.” 


“Till 


Hootch Insurance 


**FQUT here we have the prize of the lot,” 
said Sanford. ‘This is our For Men Only 
Policy. What it is, really,”—he lowered his 
voice—‘‘is Hootch Insurance. You know what 
vou’re up against—all the time, city or coun- 
try, but particularly in summer. You know 
what you buy on the roof garden, we'll say, 
in a moment of exhilaration, or what your 
friends serve you during the week-end, after 
tennis, or a swim or golf,—and you know 
what you serve them,—or rather you don't 
know. The policy protects you all round. 
You can drink anything, buy anything, serve 
anything. Listen to some of the provisions. 
For loss of one eye—$10,000. For loss of 
both eyes, $25,000. For partial paralysis of 
lower limbs, $2000. Total paralysis of all 
limbs and trunk, $3000, up to two days, with 
added indemnification of $200 per diem for 
subsequent days or fraction thereof. 

“Enough,” I cried. ‘Where is the dotted 
line? I will sign that policy, Sanford. Your 
story interests me strangely. As for the others, 
I will keep them. Let me look them over. | 
will write you in the morning. 

Later in the evening, after the family had 
retired, I stole to the buffet and withdrew a 
bottle wearing a most unconvincing replica 
of an old and honored label, a bottle I had 
long looked at distrustfully. 

I have not seen Sanford since. I have not 
seen anything since. I doubt if I ever shall. 
Perhaps in a year or two, with the aid of a 
little dog and a tapping cane I may be able 
to find my way down to my office. 

In the meantime I have dictated a letter to 
Sanford. 

“Dear Sanford,—I am returning the other 
policies. I do not need them now. I have 
cashed in on the one I signed. The amount, 
as I recall it, was $25,000. How can I ever 
thank you enough. Awaiting check at your 
early convenience, I am, as never before, 

Your blindly devoted friend, 
G. 8.:c% 

What a wonderful thing it is, this summer 

insurance. 
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Summer Sports 


A Few Common Errors Not All of 
Which Have To Do With Games 


Sketches by BONNOTTE 
































A HORSE ON HARRY 


When Harry Marquard married his sec- 
retary (née Hazel Winch), Town Topics 
maliciously remarked that she knew which 
side her bread was buttered on. But we 
see here that she does not 
know which side of a side- 
saddle she should be mount- 
ed on. Harry is wondering 
if he has grounds for divorce 


















THE CADDY’S STRATAGEM 
What is the plot of this picture? That's easy. 
Runt McFadden, the caddy, has bet his buddy 
fifty cents that his master will not go around 
in less than ninety. Since his master is four 
strokes below schedule on the seventh hole. 
L.Bonnctre 198k Runt is cannily advising the use ofa driver 
HE WHO GETS SNAPPED AT to get out of a sand trap 
Gwendolyn Philips thinks that her fiancé is just horrid to promise to play tennis with her 
and then spend his time leering at the bold minx in the background with the Gilda Grey motif 
in her sport costume. Still, what did she expect after the athletic monocle? 

















| SCOTCH-PLAID AND A HUNDRED 
OF 


/ , if Dan and Adelaide are really happily married, 
but quite incompatible on the golf links. 
Adelaide, observing her husband’s eccentric 
stance, guesses that he has already taken 
about eight for the nineteenth hole 

















FISHERMAN’S PLUCK 
The Mercereau boys (Sorbonne ’19), after diligent study of the Compleat Angler, have man- 
aged to catch one catfish between them. Sister Gladys, on the left, hasn’t caught anything, 
but she is having loads of fun casting a fly that is big enough to frighten a tarpon 
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Th 
e Sculpture of Mahonri Young 
Paul Dougherty Comments on the Recent Work of a Distinguished American Master in Bronze Sug 
Among American sculptors Mahonri Young is the interpreter of the workingman. Like Constantin Meunier, 
he sings in bronze of the world’s toilers, with this difference—that his figures are small in scale, although 
surprisingly large in concept. He is not only a sincere spirit and a stimulatingly original sculptor, but 
a vivacious draftsman, and has lately produced paintings of interest 
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NEGRO SOLDIER | COAL HEAVER 
This statuette of a marching rookie is The attitude and balanced weight of 
an example of the sculptor’s acute ob- the figure are true, like all Young’s N 
servation of character and of his vivid studies of pose and motion. There is | P 
technique. It unites delightful plausi- in this statue a Whitmanesque sym- 
bility with real distinction of form pathy with human effort its ] 
nary 
gan 
Stat 
ALKMENA THE DOCK HAND piec 
(Above) A new bronze shows Young working (Below) Young renders a strong subject by the in t 
successfully in a new and decorative vein use of slashing and yet subtly graded planes and 
4 — < : lent 
HE sculpture of Mahonri Young humour and its pathos: humour a trifle fF yh, 
has always had for me a special in- grim, pathos without a snivel; something dn 
terest and fascination. It possesses perennially lifelike in the turn of the inv: 
so much flavour. It has such rippling frayed collar, or the attitude, half lean- fere 
lines, such sharp accents, such long slip- ing, half in motion, of this group—the prey 
ping planes that break suddenly like man and the hand organ. kno 
capricious water movements; yet every- When I came to know Young, I learned an ¢ 
thing is so full of meaning—everything what is to my mind, at least, the secret ing 
making form, giving character. of his power and his sanity. He is a unn 
In a world of art, a good bit of which passionate draftsman. He has always the | 
is pretentious and pompous, what a drawn. He is always drawing. He has pose 
pleasure to find things that are not trying thousands of drawings, and his sculptures Yet 
to look bigger than they are—artistic are made of the same esthetic weave, shal 
frogs (to paraphrase the fable) puffing they are a rich and running commentary lear 
themselves up to look like bulls—but on what he sees about him, full of human- novi 
instead, things that are actually bigger itv, unction, humour and kindness. ing 
than they look, full, meaty, profound. He is a born illustrator with pencil desi 
I have had on my library table for and clay of the great poem which is the eh 
now nearly ten years one of Young’s visual world. Ing 
small figures—a weather battered organ In an arena of schisms and isms he fere 
grinder bent with grotesque patience over stands squarely on his own legs and f the: 
his instrument. It has never lost its in- says with his work: “This I have seen qual 
terest. Even after our long acquaintance and it looked good to me.” 
I find occasionally something new in its PactL DovuGHERTY. 
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Novelists and News 
Suggesting That, in the Event of a National Catastrophe, It Were Well to Keep the Novelists in a Safe Place 


without any leading novelist’s writing a 

series of articles in the midst of it. That 
seemed a hopeful indication—a world muddle 
actually going on without a world novelist’s 
being muddled up in it. Describing the Genoa 
Conference was the one kind of thing that 
writers like H. G. Wells and Blasco Ibanez 
were totally unfit to do. This was about the 
first time they did not do it. Maybe there is 
a change in the tide. 

That is a singular illusion when you come to 
think of it, the illusion as to the relation be- 
tween the value of a modern writer’s product 
and the agitation of his life. It has been be- 
lieved for many years, for example, that if you 
stir up H. G. Wells with a Russian revolution 
or something of the kind, you will have a 
doubly stirring consequence, or that if you can 
get Rudyard Kipling into a trench in war time, 
battle hymns of the highest quality are bound 
to come of it. The notion has persisted not 
only in publishers and in the public, but prob- 
ably also in these writers themselves, although 
precisely the opposite rule has run through the 
entire lives of both of them. Wells has never 
been so interesting as when leading a quiet life, 
and Kipling has never been so exciting as 
when he was not excited by any sort of public 
disturbance. 

I mention Wells and Kipling simply because 
they are so obvious, but instances will occur 
toany reader of a magazine. Articles by peo- 
ple to whom exciting things have happened 
are usually the dullest in the magazine, and 
it seems to be true of the best contributors. 
The more things that happen to or around a 
writer, the fewer things happen inside him. 


| BELIEVE the Genoa Conference has passed 


The Indiana Earthquake 


[X order not to seem flippant about the great- 
est war in all history and the splendor of 
its literary consequences, I will take an imagi- 
hary catastrophe. Suppose an earthquake be- 
gan in Indiana to-morrow, and kept the whole 
State rocking and splitting for about a year, 
pieces of it falling in every week or so. With- 
in three weeks Blasco Ibanez would be there, 
and ten days before that, a dozen other excel- 
lent novelists, including Wells, of course, 
whose literary work not only had nothing to 
do with the treatment of earthquakes, but was 
invariably produced under conditions as dif- 
ferent as it is possible to conceive from ‘those 
prevailing in the stricken region. Everyone 
knows that no novelist writes his best during 
an earthquake, or even immediately after mak- 
ing his escape. It seems a simple and almost 
unnecessary thing to remark that not one of 
the most moving pages of fiction was ever com- 
posed while sitting through an earthquake. 
Yet no sooner would Indiana get fairly to 
shaking, than everybody would seem glad to 
learn from the newspapers that his favorite 
novelist was out there being tossed about, hav- 
Ing apparently sought the place at once, as a 
desirable one for literary composition. 

_ From experience of literary activities aris- 
ing from recent world wars, revolutions, con- 
ferences and so forth, we can foresee exactly 
the literary consequences of this Indiana earth- 
quake. The longer the earthquake went on 


By L. L. JONES 


the more certainly would it attach to it writers 
whose talents were manifestly unsuited to an 
adequate rendering of the earthquake, and 
who, nevertheless, would all be writing of 
nothing else. Publishers would vie with one 
another and spend enormous sums on forcing 
these inapplicable writers—pleasant, tranquil 
persons, many of them—out into the shaking 
zone. Soon it would be a matter of conscience 
with everyone to write only of the earthquake, 
and if he did for any reason write of some- 
thing else, he would apologize as Mr. Marshall 
used to do during the war whenever he wrote 
a novel in which nobody was killed. 


The Waste of Energy 


OR it is not as if the earthquake drew to 

it only Wells, Ibanez, Dr. Frank Crane, 
Lillian Russell, Sir Philip Gibbs, Frank Si- 
monds, Heywood Broun, the Pathé News man, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, W. R. Hearst, Lord 
Northcliffe, and others trained to an instan- 
taneous mental hospitality, who would be just 
as willing and competent to absorb an earth- 
quake as anything else. But people of really 
strong preference and aptitude for other things 
would nevertheless be made to turn away and 
write about it. Hence that great waste of in- 
compatible literary energy, such as we saw in 
the war and the revolution, and that long series 
of volumes, all compassionate, all humane, but 
also in every other way almost identical—two 
perfunctory volumes by Sir Gilbert Murray on 
the Lesson of the Earthquake, one by Professor 
John Dewey on The Earthquake in the Public 
Mind, Miss Repplier’s Atlantic papers on The 
Growing Superficiality of Young People at 
Earthquakes, Mr. Herbert Croly’s The Peace 
Treaty in the Light of the Earthquake, Miss 
Austen on Sex Life at the Earthquake, Mr. 
Owen Wister’s Regrets at the Disappearing 
Indianapolis. 

In that dark moment when the earth closed 
over the State of Indiana, the voice of 
literary criticism would be stilled, but there 
is no harm now in my venturing a complaint 
or two. Instead of mitigating the Indiana 
castastrophe, most of the writers I have named 
would add to it. For instead of doing some- 
thing they could do quite well, they would per- 
sist in doing only what they could do very 
badly. Thus to the loss of Indiana, which 
could not be helped, would be added many lit- 
tle losses that might easily have been avoided. 
Just at the moment when we are in need of 
consolation for the loss of Indiana, craving an 
innocent diversion from letters and the arts, 
our literary men have got themselves into such 
a state that they could not console us for the 
loss of a pocket knife. In an effort to keep 
abreast of every movement of the public mind, 
almost every one of them has fallen behind his 
own mind. Never does a man of letters seem 
so far behind the capacities of his own intellect 
as in the right hand column of a hundred news- 
papers sorrowing with the world in its present 
condition. So after the Indiana disaster all 
its agreeable literary diversities disappear. 

Characteristics are all gone and there re- 
mains only that earthquake manner. If any- 
one doubts this, I ask him to read again The 
New Machiavelli and Mr. Polly and then 


imagine a series of articles that Mr. Wells 
would probably be writing from among the 
ruins of South Bend. Let him count up the 
scores of anonymous persons who wrote just as 
good articles from the depths of Russia and the 
Washington Conference as Mr. Wells did, and 
then reckon the number of those persons who 
could have written Tono-Bungay. In any 
new disaster, if it lasted long enough, you 
would find him in the general confusion equal- 
ly out of place, and drawing an enormous 
salary in reward for his dislocation. 

In order to be fair-minded on this subject 
we must take some such imaginary instance, 
or one that is far away. If this Indiana dis- 
aster were at the present moment actually upon 
us, I know that I myself at least should lose 
my head, just as I lost it during the war. 
With Senator Beveridge and Booth Tarking- 
ton engulfed, and Terre Haute and Wabash 
College caving in, I should fee! callous if I 
went about my business without giving them 
a great many of my thoughts; and when the 
public mind was stunned by the calamity, I 
should greatly respect those novelists who each 
published a solid volume showing from be- 
ginning to end how completely he himself also 
was stunned. 


Literary Waste Products 


HEN the entire country was in a state of 

confusion, it would seem a patriotic duty 
not only to be confused but to express oneself as 
confusedly as possible. But from this dis- 
tance I can see that these duties would be 
exaggerated, not only without benefit to In- 
diana, but actually to the disadvantage of such 
of Indiana’s victims as survived. There is 
no more reason why a good novelist in the 
public distress should become a poor news- 
paper reporter, than why a good bootmaker 
carried away by the general gloom should be- 
come an indifferent undertaker. 

These discursions under the shock of the 
news of the day are, I suppose, more common 
among my literary contemporaries than in any 
earlier period. I suppose there never was a 
time when the novel of last week looked so 
much like the newspaper of last year. That 
is because experience is the lazy mind’s sub- 
stitute for reflection, and the recording of 
actualities is a cheap alternative for invention. 
It has nothing to do with the portentous nature 
of the time. And one of the unpleasant re- 
sults of the contemporary method is that we 
are constantly encountering in the books the 
very things we were hoping to escape when 
we left the streets, or laid down the newspapers 
and the magazines, the fancy of the narrator 
having made no change in them. Of course, 
there is not necessarily a loss to letters when 
novelists fill the front pages of newspapers. 
The loss begins only when the front pages of 
newspapers alone fill up the novelists. 

Now I feel safe in saying in advarce that 
one sad by-product of the Indiana earthquake 
would be the loss of balance between experi- 
ence and imagination in the literary mind. In 
its sensitive response to the actual it would 
communicate to the reader its own stupefaction, 
when there was plenty to be had from the 
newspapers. 
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The Happy Ending 


Showing How Strange and Unexpected Differences May Come to Bear Upon the Work of a Novelist 


By JENO HELTAI Translated by BENJAMIN GLAZER 


novelist that morning was this: 
Dear Sir: 

An unknown admirer writes this to you. I 
am reading with intense interest your serial 
now running in the Weekly Home Companion. 
When I finish each installment, I can scarcely 
wait for the next to appear. 

Without intending to flatter you, I want to 


Aves the letters received by the eminent 


say that never in my life have I read such a 


beautiful and thrilling story as yours, and 
never have I felt as attached to any character 
in a story as I feel to your heroine, the beauti- 
ful Edna. Her nobility has filled me with 
admiration and her terrible sufferings, which 
you describe with such a master hand, have 
inspired me with profound sympathy. I have 
been more than ever worried about Edna of 
lat. ‘Though your story is approaching its 
climax, and the Count—the proud aristocrat 
and irresistible Don Juan—has already made 
her his, you have given no hint or sign as to 
whether he will honorably marry her, or bru- 
tally abandon her, though she is in every way 
worthy to bear the noble title of Countess. 

Laugh at me, if you must, but I cannot wait 
until the serial ends to learn of Edna’s fate. 
Please have pity on a faithful reader and let 
me know what fate is in storé for her. I en- 
close a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Your humble and anxious admirer, 
Jute CHILLA. 





EAR Miss Chilla: 

I have received so many hundreds of 
letters about Edna that I make it a rule never 
to answer them. Your letter, however, was 
socandid and charming that I shall make an 
exception in your case, 

At the risk of grieving you I must inform 
you that Edna will never become the Countess 
Czenor. ‘The Count, as you already suspect, 
will abandon her brutally and unconscionably. 
And, finding her humiliation too intolerable 
to be borne, Edna will throw herself into the 
Danube from—let us say—the Suspension 
Bridge. 

This is a tragic ending for a girl so good 
and beautiful, but the design of my concep- 
tion makes it inevitable. I have been censured 
in the past for wasting my talents on trivial 
tales. This time, at the cost of many sleepless 
nights, I shall show my critics that I know 
how to bring a story to its grim conclusion. 

Please accept my profound regrets. 

Faithfully yours, 
S. CENVERITH. 


LETTER received by the eminent novelist 
two days later: 
My dear Mr. Cenverith: 

I scarcely know how to begin this letter, the 
Whole thing is so awkward and unusual. But 
knowing you not only as a writer of talent but 
also as a gentleman of discretion, I throw my- 
self upon your mercy, assuring you that, if you 
oblige me in this request, I shall consider my- 
self indebted to you for life. The case is as 
follows : 


I have a little friend. I may as well tell 


you her name, as everybody knows about our 
friendship except, possibly, my wife. 


Her 


name is Julie Chilla. You will recall the 
name because she wrote you a letter a couple 
of days ago. Since receiving your reply, she 
has not stopped crying. 
Edna, and last night she smashed an expen- 
sive vase, saying, if you will pardon me for 
repeating it, that you are the most contemptible 
scoundrel on earth. And then she added that 
I was a greater scoundrel for permitting you to 
make that Count ruin the girl and let her 
throw herself in the Danube. Then she rushed 
into her bedroom and locked the door; and when 
I remonstrated with her, she coldly declared 
that she could see no one because she was in 
mourning for Edna, who was her best friend. 
As you see, my dear friend, the situation is 
desperate. I love Julie so dearly that I would 
do anything she asked of me. In a moment of 
weakness last night I promised her that the 
Count would marry Edna. I promised on 
the ground that I was personally acquainted 
with you, having had the pleasure of meeting 
you on several occasions at my bank, and be- 
lieving that you would not refuse me such a 
trifling favor, considering the fact that I have 
had the privilege of being of service to you. 
Yours ever gratefully, 
AMADA PRACHTVOL DE GAVAS, 
President of the Bank of Pest. 


EAR Mr. President: 

I have read you letter with mixed feel- 
ings of amazement and sorrow. It is natural, 
it is pardonable of a young, sympathetic and 
sensitive reader like Miss Chilla to make such 
a request, but coming from you, a man of ex- 
perience and intelligence, and president of a 
great bank, it is simply unpardonable. 

Quite apart from the insult to me, quite 
apart from the humiliation of having a stranger 
seek to interfere with the plot of my novel 
and have me weave the story according to his 
ideas rather than my own, quite apart from 
the insult such a suggestion must carry to any 
self-respecting writer, I am amazed, I am 
shocked to learn that you hold literature in such 
low esteem as to suppose it can be influenced in 
such fashion. We authors take our work more 
seriously than you seem to understand. We 
write not for cheap applause, but wholly to 
satisfy an artistic conscience of our own. 

Nevertheless, I am grieved to be unable to 
comply with your request,—all the more 
grieved because of the pleasant relations which 
have heretofore existed between your bank and 
me. I sincerely wish I could help you, but it 
is quite, quite impossible. As I have previous- 
ly explained in my letter to your little friend, 
I owe it to myself to prove my worth. The 
years are passing, and it is time I began think- 
ing of laying the foundations of immortality 
for my humble works. 

In any other circumstances I should be 
honored to serve you, but you must believe me 
when I say that this time it is impossible. 

Yours very sincerely, 
S. CENVERITH. 


FEW days later the eminent novelist re- 
ceived the following communication: 
Dear Sir: 
My client, the Bank of Pest, directs me to 


She is mourning for. 


inform you that your note for eight hundred 

kronen, which is three months overdue, but 

which had been extended by order of the Presi- 

dent, will be presented to you for payment to- 

morrow. In the event of default in payment 

of said note I am instructed to institute suit 
against you without further notice. 
Yours truly, 

Guipo VESscky, 
Attorney for the Bank of Pest. 


EAR Mr. President: 

Enclosed I send you a charming letter 
this day received from your attorney. I per- 
ceive the significance of the fact that it came 
just after I had been compelled to refuse you a 
favor. 

I need not say I am amazed. I have heard 
of writers trying to blackmail a bank, but for a 
bank to blackmail a writer is quite unique in 
my experience. Please go on with your suit, 
attach my income at the magazine office, sell 
the pillow under my head, yet, I swear to you, 
Edna will not be Count Czenor’s bride. 
Nothing you may do can prevent her from 
throwing herself into the river; and she shall 
leave behind her, not only one baby, but twins. 
This will be my revenge. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. CENVERITH. 


Y dear Mr. Cenverith: 

I assure you I had nothing to do with 
the affair of your note at my bank. Our attor- 
ney wrote the letter on his own initiative. It 
was an unpleasant coincidence, nothing more. 

I have directed him to take no action on your 
note, and you may rest assured that the incident 
is closed. And to prove to you that I value 
your friendship and good will far more than 
a few paltry kronen, I have destroyed your 
note altogether. You do not owe us anything. 

If ever you should happen to be in need of 
another loan, consider us at your service. I 
am always ready to do a favor for a friend. 

Yours devotedly, 
AMADA PRACHTVOL DE GAVAS. 


EAR Mr. President: 

Having refused to be blackmailed, I 
shall also refuse to be bribed. But for Miss 
Chilla’s sake, I have decided to yield. You 
may tell her that, difficult as it may be. 
Count Czenor will marry Edna. 

It was kind of you to offer me another loan. 
I shall call on you at your office tomorrow. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. CENVERITH. 


EAR Mr. Cenverith: 

I have just received the news, and I am 
so happy that I am weeping for joy. You 
cannot imagine what it means to me to know 
that this tremendous sacrifice was made wholly 
for my sake. I am proud to have been instru- 
mental in making Edna the happy bride of 
Count Czenor. I wish I could kiss the hand 
which writes those beautiful stories. 

Could you come to see me tomorrow after- 
noon at four? The old bear is going to Vienna 
and will be gone three days. 

Your devoted and everlastingly grateful, 

JuLrE. 
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M.DALMATOFF, 


M. GORODETSKY 
Who plays the Pretty Percy of the Chauve- 
Souris. He studied in the school of the 
Alexandrinsky Theatre, Petrograd, and went 
to the Municipal Theatre in Kieff, one of 
the best on Russia’s provincial or subway 
circuit, where he made a reputation as a 
comedian. He left Russia after the Revolu- 
tion broke, joining Balieff in Paris 


M. DALMATOFF 


The hefty and lugubrious end man of the Zaitzeff 
derelicts. Like the rest, he joined Balieff in on 
Paris after a notable career on the Russian light He 
opera stage. Chauve-Souris fans recall him best 
as the lusty, red-bearded father in ‘Katinka,” vel 
which he has sung from the start without miss- the 

ing one in thirteen hundred performances 


MM. WAVATCH 


M. WAVITCH 
The deep-voiced bass boss of the 
Brothers Zaitzeff. Born in Odessa, 
Russia, he won his spurs as a light 
opera basso in the north. The Palace 
Theatre, Petrograd, and the Hermitage, 
Moscow, were the chief scenes where 
he “sank sat sonks,”’ in Balieff’s phrase 





M.KOLINE 








M. KOLINE 


Russian Comedians Sketched by a Russian Pencil 


M. KOLINE 


Protégé of Stani- 
slavsky, for 
whom he played 
the role of the 
Cat in “The Blue 
Bird” on the 
stage of the 
MoscowArvt 
Theatre, and 
the part of Mal- 
volio in the 
First Studio’s 
‘*Twelfth 
Night” 


M. MARIEV- 
SKY 


Another recruit 
to the Chauve- 
Souris, with its 
Parisian reincar- 
nation. He was 
a Petrograd ar- 
tist and a mem- 
ber of Yevrey- 
noff’s celebrated 
company of 
comic eccentric- 
ity at the Kri- 
voye Zerkalo 


M. MARIEVSKY 


MeMABRRIEVS KY 





Nicolas Remisoff, Chief Artist of Balieff’s Chauve-Souris, Depicts His Fellow-Workers as They Appear 


in the Chorus of the Brothers Zaitzeff 
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A. A. Milne the Playwright 


Pointing Out that His Dramatic Career Resembles, in Several Important Features, That of Sir James Barrie 


ERIODICALLY, some young person, 
Pcreraty a girl, comes to me with a re- 
quest that I tell her how to become a 
rich and famous writer, and refuses to be put 
off when I reply that if I knew how to accom- 
plish this feat I should accomplish it myself. 
The young person pines for popularity and 
the power to pay the Super Tax on incomes, 
but the young person does not wish to put her- 
self to much trouble over the process. Could I 
not just tell her how to make a reputation as a 
writer which will keep her name permanently 
in the newspapers ? 

I shake my head. 

I murmur vague and discouraging things 
about hard work, and am told not to be tedious, 
especially when I add that even hard work can- 
not be guaranteed to produce the desired result. 
The young person would like to be as famous 
as Mr. Bernard Shaw, and as rich as Miss 
Ethel M. Dell, and as free from labour as a 
butterfly. I remind her that Mr. Shaw suf- 
fered much discouragement and poverty in his 
youth, but am told that such reminiscences are 
not pleasant to hear. I go on to say that the 
legend about the butterfly really ought not to 
be repeated by any. intelligent person. Butter- 
flies lead very industrious lives during the 
brief period they exist, and although that in- 
dustry is less profitable to human beings than 
itis to butterflies, yet it is none the less industry 
on that account. But the young person persists. 
How can one become a rich and famous and 
very lucky writer? And, suddenly, I discover 
the answer to the queer question. By getting 
oneself born a shy Scotsman. 


The Fortune of the Scotch 


HAT good luck these shy Scotsmen have! 

All that they do turns to fortune and 
favour. Sir James Barrie writes a play in the 
sure and certain hope that it will attract large 
audiences for a long time. When he is too busy 
to write a new play, he instructs a manager to 
revive an old one, and it draws audiences for 
months, just as if it had never been performed 
before. Quality Street was revived for the 
fourth time in London last September, and is 
still attracting crowds to the Haymarket Thea- 
tre. Peter Pan bobs up every Christmas, and 
has done so year after year for eighteen years. 
Sir James is probably the luckiest writer that 
has ever lived—he can almost take the popu- 
larity of his work for granted—because he had 
the sense to come into the world shyly and 
Scottishly. 

And now comes Alan Alexander Milne to 

repeat Sir James’ performance. He, too, is 
shy and Scottish and extraordinarily lucky! 
You cannot doubt his Scottishness when you 
see his name printed in full, though there is 
not a trace of the Scottish accent in his speech. 
(And in this he differs from Sir James Barrie, 
Whose tongue rolls its r’s about almost rum- 
blingly). 
_ Milne is a good Scotch name, sufficient by 
itself to stamp a man plainly with his origin, 
but Milne, reinforced with Alexander (de- 
manding to be contracted to Sandy) and topped 
with Alan—why, the Scottishness yells at you 
for recognition! 

Mr. Milne does not take advantage of his 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


names. One only discovers that he is Alan and 
Alexander as well as Milne by looking up 
works of reference. Plainly and unpreten- 
tiously, he signs himself, ‘‘A. A. Milne,” and 
leaves you to discover the tremendous signifi- 
cance of those A’s for yourself. 

His luck is remarkable and continuous. It 
is difficult to believe that any human being has 
never suffered disappointment or had to endure 
a struggle. It is still more difficult to believe 
that life can contain any pleasure when it is 
simply a succession of triumphs won without 
exertion or danger. Perhaps Sir James Barrie 
and Mr. Milne have had—indeed, they must 
have had—difficulties and disappointments 


that are known only to themselves, but so far: 


as one can judge, their careers as writers have 
been singularly free from trouble and misfor- 
tune. Mr. Bernard Shaw used to say that Mr. 
H. G. Wells was the spoiled child of literature 
because he was allowed to do what he liked 
and invariably received great favour for any- 
thing he chose to write. But I doubt whether 
even Mr. Wells has enjoyed so much success 
as Sir James Barrie, and I am very certain that 
when he was the age which Mr. Milne now is, 
he had not passed so swiftly and with such ease 
from one peak of popularity to another. 

Consider just what a record of success Mr. 
Milne has had. He is forty years of age. 
While at Cambridge, he edited Granta, which 
is nearly always the jumping-off ground for 
the clever undergraduate who proposes to 
take a header into journalism. He came down 
from Cambridge when he was twenty-one, and 
three years later was helping Sir Owen Seaman 
to edit Punch. So far as I can discover, he 
simply walked into the office of Punch and 
announced that he had come along to improve 
the paper. Now, many people have said that 
they could improve Punch, but Mr. Milne dif- 
fered from most of them in this respect for 
he actually did improve it. 

He had not been long on the staff of the 
paper when people began to notice the initials 
“A. A. M.” with such particularity that pres- 
ently they took to turning over the pages rapidly 
until they found the place where the initials 
were printed. Then they settled down to enjoy 
themselves. But helping to edit Punch was not 
enough for Mr. Milne. That job would con- 
sume the entire energies of nine men out of ten, 
but “A. A. M.” seemed to think that he could 
do it in his spare time, and so he set about the 
more lucrative task of conquering the theatre. 
The job was interrupted to some extent by the 
War, in which he served as a subaltern in the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment for four years. 
This was probably a piece of luck for older 
dramatists, for they were able to continue their 
work without the fear of being hustled off the 
stage altogether by their new rival. 

But, immediately the Armistice was con- 
cluded, Mr. Milne demobilized himself and 
began to make up for lost time. The result is 
stupendous. At the time of writing, five plays 
of his are being performed in various parts of 
the English-speaking world, and each one of 
them is a financial success! While The Dover 
Road is drawing crowds to see it in New York, 
The Truth About Blayds is filling the Globe 
Theatre in London. Mr. Pimm took a very long 


time to pass by in London and is still, I believe, 
endeavouring to pass by in America, after a 
prolonged effort to do so in New York. The 
Great Broxopp is known to New York, but, 
like The Dover Road, has yet to be done in 
London. A children’s play, made by Mr. 
Milne in a great hurry, called Make Believe, 
seems likely to rival Peter Pan in longevity, for 
it always bobs up at Christmas somewhere or 
other in England. In addition to these and 
many other plays, Mr. Milne has written novels 
and essays, all of them popular, all of them 
deserving to be popular. 

Mr. Milne is shyer, even, than Sir James 
Barrie. He makes no assertions, never thrusts 
himself forward in any company, is reluctant 
to express an opinion, and seems to have only 
one wish,—to be overlooked. Sir James Barrie, 
although a silent man and almost a hermit, is 
nevertheless companionable in his silence. He 
sits quietly in a corner, saying little, but leav- 
ing one with the sensation that an evening spent 
in his society is comforting and pleasant.. Mr. 
Milne, perhaps, fills you with apprehension 
lest your presence is embarrassing tohim. You 
suspect that he can very well do without your 
company and especially your talk. It is no 
grief to him to be alone; it is no pleasure to 
him to be with people. 

One of the wicked desires of my life is to 
put Sir James Barrie, Mr. Milne and Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis in the same room, and leave them 
there without any means of escape. I often 
speculate on what would happen during that 
period of imprisonment, and I strongly suspect 
that when I opened the door again, I should 
find Sir James holding Mr. Lewis down while 
Mr. Milne ruthlessly cut his tongue out! . . 


Charm for Children 


HERE is a certain resemblance between the 

work of Barrie and the work of Milne. 
They share, in their writing, that vague and 
indefinable thing which is called ‘“charm.” 
They do not descend very far nor do they rise 
very high but they touch the surface of things 
with great delicacy. They do not disturb the 
mind with questions nor embarrass the soul 
with criticism or urging. On the whole, they 
may be called comfortable authors who leave 
us, if not stirred, at all events satisfied. Sir 
James has, I think, a more: fragile fancy than 
Mr. Milne, and rather more perception of the 
value of a situation, but they are unt istak- 
ably in the same category, just as they are un- 
mistakably Scotch in origin and shy in char- 
acter. When one reads a book by Barrie or 
sees a play by him, the comment is, “Only one 
other man could have done this—Milne!” 

He began by writing nonsense with an en- 
gaging air of good temper. He knew that it 
was nonsense and that you knew it was non- 
sense, but he did not care, nor did you. You 
were content to be tickled. But, perhaps, the 
most attractive thing about his work is the 
skill with which he creates an atmosphere of 
make-believe in which the slightly ageing can 
recover the romance of their lost youth. Sir 
James Barrie created the boy who would not 
grow up. Mr. Milne performs an equally 
interesting feat, for he creates grown-ups who 
can, on occasions, grow down. 





MARGUERITE ZORACH 
The “better half” of that ménage known as 
“The Zorachs’, she first attracted atten- 
tion by her modernist tapestries and 
hooked rugs executed in coloured wools. 
Her drawings, and paintings in water-col- 
our and oil, mostly done in Provincetown 
and the Yosemite, are a happy blending 
of abstract design and poetic realism 
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ILONKA KARASZ 


A native of Hungary, and influenced by the 
modern Arts and Crafts movement that 
had originated in Germany, she first won 
recognition in America for her textile de- 
signs and decorative work. In her more 
recent paintings in oil she reveals, in addi- 
tion to a delightful sense of form and col- 
our, a romantic and spiritual imagination 







































ROBERT EOWARDS 


LYDIA GIBSON 


One of that interesting group developed by 

“The Masses,” she has recently attracted 

considerable notice by her sympathetic 

drawings and paintings done in the South 
Sea Islands 























NICKOLAS MURAY 





ALFRED STIEGLITZ 
GEORGIA O'KEEFE 


Her history epitomizes the modern artist’s 
struggle out of the mediocrity imposed by 
conventional art schools, to the new freedom 
of expression inspired by such men as Stieglitz. 
Her work was undistinguished until she aban- 
doned academic realism and discovered her 
own feminine self. Her more recent paintings 
seem to be a revelation of the very essence 
of woman as Life Giver 





ARNOLD GENTHE 


EYRE DE LANUX 


One of the most successful of the younger 

portraiturists, she has worked for the most 

part in pastel. Her work is possessed of 
great delicacy and charm 


The Female of the Species Achieves 


Women Painters of America Whose Work Exhibits Distinctiveness 




















NICKOLAS MURAY 


FLORENCE CANE 


Studied under the academic and “‘strong- 

arm” masters without much satisfaction. 

After an idle interim she returned to art, 

and finally achieved self-expression under 
modern influences 





























ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


a New Deadliness 
of Style and Marked Individuality 
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Marcel Proust and His Novel 


A Note on the Saint-Simon of the Monde Under the Third Republic 


ently the means of quelling a destructive 

internal conflict. His work, unlike the 
writings of many other romancers, does not con- 
ceal his mechanism. It offers it very simply to 
theeye. We are given to see that, in the sphere 
of action, experiences already lived and expe- 
riences still awaiting him wrestle for the 
author’s interest, and that neither can abidingly 
compel it. The past is perpetually awash over 
the man. The title of his dreamy prose, A la 
recherche du temps perdu, informs us so. He 
himself, in the first pages of the first of the 
many books, shows us in what manner his 
libido streams backward toward the monu- 
ments of his past days, investing them with a 
soft shine nothing before him will take. For 
his protagonist and Proust are one; the fiction 
is a tri-dimensionalized representation of his 
own mundane career. 

The desire in him to permit what has already 
developed out of him to remain unmodified; 
the desire to refuse all new contact, is so power- 
fully organized in the man that, awakening 
suddenly from sleep many nights, he will per- 
ceive, where he left the familiar furniture of 
his bedroom when he dozed, not the objects he 
left, but the trappings of rooms long since in- 
habited by him and long since quit. In that 
swooning moment it will be the room of a coun- 
try-house, occupied in boyhood, that is about 
him again. Or, it will be a chamber, inhabited 
at some coast resort during the time when he 
lived in the shadow of young girls in bloom, 
that will surround him; or one known when he 
watched for the red slippers of a Duchess be- 
fore her door, and penetrated ever more re- 
motely into the mysterious and stuffy recesses in 
which move, as deep sea fish in their element, 
princesses and royal highnesses and Coburgs. 


Nees writing for Marcel Proust is pat- 


Le Temps Perdu 


rsa passes, loudly clicking before the 
mirage fades, and leaves him knowing the 
objects present to his senses. To Proust, it is 
as though the complex of associations, suddenly 
evaded from the unconsciousness, were lodged 
in certain portions of his own body. It is the 
portion of his past, stored in the side of his 
frame, against which pressed the resistant bed- 
ding that has claimed him, the past through 
which moves the image of the elegant M. 
Swann, friend of the Prince of Wales‘and of 
the Comte de Paris, or the past associated with 
the exploration of the occult regions of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. It is, indeed, his own per- 
son which has captured his attention, and 
offered him a banquet which none of the beings 
near him now can rival. And oftentimes, he 
tells us, after one of these sudden references to 
the past, he will lie awake all the night, plung- 
Ing deep into his memories as persons to whom 
the world is too cruel do; passing through his 
mind in slow, sweet revery the many pictures 
that follow each other after the sudden orienta- 
tion onto past experience, touching his souve- 
irs as women bereaved of babies handle the 
cap and socks and bib worn by the dead infant, 
or as lonely persons read and re-read and read 
Over again and again love-letters sent them 
years since, or as old men perceive and recount 
very plainly just how it was that their grand- 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


mothers handed pennies to beggars and fell 
asleep on the sofa after dinner. 

But there exists a life in Proust that will 
not consent in this passive fondling of mem- 
ories. It is fresh underneath the malady and 
weariness and disillusionment, dashing itself 
against the fixation of interest in the past. It 
wants to have touch with what is here about 
it now, to develop itself through manipulation 
of materials. The ritual of the neurasthenic 
does not satisfy it. Crises and symptoms and 
mental agonies cannot debauch it entirely. It 
struggles out toward people; it fills anew the 
man with dream and desire and hope. The 
excessive capacity for feeling, the excessive 
sensitiveness to people and to objects and to 
states of external nature, has increased with the 
passage of time and made it imperative for 
the man to make responses to the world about 
him, to associate himself with the existing fact. 


Insight 


VAST wisdom has come to him through his 

adventures with people, and needs to be 
applied. Neurasthenia has perhaps given him 
insight of a sort which better-adjusted folk do 
not have opportunity to acquire. Himself the 
victim of the atrocity of nerves, alternately 
shaken and bewitched by circumstances that 
only mildly affect others, subject to emotional 
storms which seem the results of external stim- 
uli and have indeed very little to do with the 
innocent pegs onto which they are hung, he has 
been forced to take notice of the gigantic rdle 
played by the unconscious in ordinary affairs. 
Freud is by no means a sport in this time. He 
is a portion of the central Zeitgeist of an age 
which has begun to perceive that the passions, 
too, have their rationale. For Freud is just 
commencing to become known to France; 
Proust’s work was well begun before 1914, and 
yet this Frenchman has seen behind the scenes 
of life in much the manner which is dubbed 
Freudian. 

He has perceived to what a degree all that 
ever happens to us, all the understanding of 
the events in which we have taken part, our 
whole picture of the universe, indeed, is willed 
by the forces seated in our flesh. Sensations, 
emotions, all the crystallizations of love and of 
aversion, they have become for him merely 
darts of light on a stilly flowing stream, wave- 
caps cast up and annihilated again by a silently 
rolling ocean. Underneath sensations of beauty 
and spasms of love, underneath dreams and 
fancies and illusions, he sees the hidden forces 
of life, not the general mythological ‘‘will” seen 
by the elder idealists, but animal hunger and 
sexual desire and pride; sees them through 
“consciousness” preparing the organism for 
some agression willed by them. He knows 
what folk without insight, what all modish 
young men and perverse wilful women amid 
whom he moved did not suspect, that we invest 
each other imaginatively with our own quali- 
ties, and adore in each other an image which 
we ourselves project. 

The world, the objects in his Paris apart- 
ment and in the country about the ancestral 
house, and in Venice and Cabourg, too, are to 
him no more than the fleeting lights which 
haunt sleep. They, too, for him, are the sud- 


den crystallizations, like love and hate, of the 
appetites; neutral objects suddenly played upon 
by lights from his unconscious, and become 
precious for some obscure reason of life. And 
what he knows of people, of his relatives, of 
doctors, dukes, servants, ambassadors, of his 
mistresses is, in truth, only what his being 
wishes to know of them, can bear to know for 
the sake of balance; is only what is pleasant 
for him to know, because it flatters his self- 
conceit and his instinct for the preservation of 
his life. It is all, this picture of the world, even 
the churches he has adored, and the great 
swells he has known, and the women he has 
taken, and the suffering he has undergone, as 
the colors projected from a magic lantern upon 
a white screen; and he is aware that the 
reality is not the screen or the shifting images 
but the lantern and the tinted slides that are 
projecting what his senses perceive. He has 
come to listen, above the bustle of the senses, 
for the quietly fiowing stream of life in him, 
whose play the universe visible to his senses is; 
for the movement of his being itself before it 
becomes expressively directed, and is only a 
dumb feeling and blind surge. There, he hears 
and sees formation and destruction, passion 
builded up like a castle and then demolished 
overnight again, colors and perfumes brewed 
for the skies and blossoms of the earth, banners 
painted that lead men to victories and death, a 
sorcerer’s armory of mirages and joys and in- 
toxications and despairs. 


The Solution in Art 


EITHER of the two conflicting principles 

of Marcel Proust’s existence seems able 
to triumph. He can neither go mad nor live 
himself out through people. But in the myster- 
ious activity of art he is able to harmonize the 
two tugs. In the business of novel writing he 
suddenly finds that it is possible to effect what 
he could not effect in the world of action: both 
relive the past and experience anew. In the 
esthetic process, the two, the fixation on the 
past and the appetite for renewed life, hitherto 
irreconcilable enemies, suddenly become allies, 
and support each other contrapuntally. Both 
are playing along, quite amicably. The author 
is both handling his memories and straining at 
his bonds. ‘ 

The subject matter of A la recherche du 
temps perdu is, to be sure, quite as in the day- 
dream, the past experience. During the writ- 
ing, the author is once more in the worlds 
dropped behind him. A long inner soliloquy 
unrolls its prodigious length. He is the boy 
among the fine bourgeois in the old garden of 
Combray, the neurasthenic youth bathing at 
Balbec and seeing débutantes stroll past him 
with the movements of figures in a Greek frieze, 
the cool young climber into the salons of the 
Marquise de Villeparisis and of the Duchesse 
de Guermantes and of the Princesse de Guer- 
mantes-Baviére. He is reliving every tingle of 
his nerves, every pleasure of his eyes and ears 
once vouchsafed him. Into the book he has 
botdly poured his own story, his neurasthenia, 
his snobbery, his egocentricity. The characters 
are, very many of them, portraits of persons 
who figured saliently in the aristocratic society 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Kitchen Table: a Study in Ellipses 


Suggesting How the Modern Conception of Abstract Design may be Applied to Still Life Photography 
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Ingenious Hints to Ingenues 


Advice to the Curious on how to Attain and Retain a Girlish Innocence in Screenland 





vent. Always remember that! No self- 

respecting ingénue ever acknowledges 
any other form of upbringing. A few reckless 
souls have braved convention and have been 
brought up in finishing schools, but these have 
generally turned out vamps, and we are now 
only concerned with ingénues. 

So, you will start in a convent. Any convent 
will do. Only you must be sure that it has a 
photographer in attendance, as photographs of 
your cloistered girlhood will be needed later 
on (See movie magazines). These pictures 
should reveal you in simple convent garb— 
designed by Lucille—with your hair in ring- 
leted profusion flowing down your back. It 
will continue to flow down your back as long 
as you remain an ingénue, and a long time 
afterwards. 

After leaving the convent, you will step 
straight into stardom. There seems to be some- 
thing about the seclusion of a convent that, 
without any further experience, fits an ingénue 
for a movie career. If you don’t believe me, 
read any interview with any ingénue in any 
motion picture magazine. Consequently, I do 
not need to burden you with any advice about 
acting. In fact, you won’t have to think about 
your acting at all. You will find it will come 
quite naturally—to your director. I will, 
therefore, content myself with a few hints 
gathered from personal observation of the sil- 
ver-sheeted heroine, on the only subject you 
will need to bother your head about—clothes. 
You will discover that clothes play a tremen- 
dous part in your career. Of course, in the 
case of a vamp, clothes are a secondary con- 
sideration; but for you, an ingénue, they are 
practically everything. 


Pre you must be brought up in a con- 


Sport Clothes 


Hor a first lesson in this important act, let 
us imagine that you are going to play the 
part of a pampered heiress in a society super- 
film. The first scene is a hunt breakfast, where 
you meet the poor but horsy hero with whom 
you fall in love. Under such circumstances 
you will naturally wear white breeches, shoot- 
ing boots, a peaked cap, and a sleeveless polo 
coat, showing a georgette waist. (This last 
gives a touch of femininity to an otherwise 
severe costume.) The ensemble will be com- 
pleted by wearing your hair in curls—lots of 
curlk—and of course, down. I think I had 
better make it clear, before we go any further, 
that your hair will hang loose through every 
scene and in all situations, unless you are 
betrayed. In the plot, I mean. Then you put 
it up. However, I hardly think that this com- 
Plication will ever arise. You may be almost 
Tuned several times, but, owing to a certain 
Narrow-mindedness on the part of censors and 
the present public demand for sweetness and 
purity, your ruin will never be complete. 

© resume; later, in the scene on the golf 


By PATRICIA COLLINGE 


links, where you save your hero from the evil 
intentions of the villain with the aid of a 
well-aimed half mashie, you will need sport 
clothes. Ruffled organdie is very fetching on 
the links, but if you wish to be more technical, 
something neat in knickers with a yachting 
cap will be more appropriate. And, as most of 
the shots will be taken on the greens, you will 
naturally wear pumps with nice, sharp, high 
heels. For further atmosphere, you can putt 
with a golf-club. It doesn’t really matter what 
kind of a club, because, with the aid of the 
camera-man, you can run down a 30-foot putt 
with either a brassie or a niblick and invariably 
sink it. Remember that the movie camera can 
lie like a gentleman. 

The next scene of importance will be your 
coming out ball, where you refuse the villain 
and break your ambitious mother’s heart. For 
this début, any last year’s dinner dress will do. 
Just swathe it with pink tulle, wear all your 
curls, stick to close-ups, and that’s that. 

This being society a la cinema, your coming 
out ball will wind up with a swimming party 
in the ball-room tank. Your swimming cos- 
tume, however cannot be suggested here. It 
depends on a number of things, for the most 
part anatomical, but, at any event, there will 
be very little to bother about. 


How to Dress at Bedtime 


EXT will come the great bed-room scene, 
where the villain breaks into your room 
and you are rescued just—but only just—in 
time by the hero. The villain will be cast out 
into the night, and the hero will be acclaimed. 
Of course, his presence near your room at mid- 
night will be accepted without question. Life 
is so uncomplicated in the movies. However, 
in this bed-room scene you will need more 
clothes than at any other time in the picture. 
The first shot will show you getting into bed. 
Here you are disclosed in a_nightdress 
heavily encrusted with rosebuds, lace, much 
ribbon and, possibly, a little tulle. Over that 
you will wear a négligé of silver lace, also cov- 
ered with rosebuds, a cap to match, and finally, 
openwork silk stockings. You discard none 
of these. You wear them all to bed. You will 
go to sleep in a sitting position, backed by 
eighteen small lace pillows, and naturally with 
all the lights on. As a result, when you are 
aroused by the villain and jump from your 
more or less downy couch, not a strand of your 
hair will be disordered, not a rosebud dis- 
arranged, nor will there be a single wrinkle in 
the cap, the nightgown or the négligé. 

After rising, you will put on another négligé 
and mules. 

The last scene of all will be your wedding. 
The dress for this occasion is not important. 
Your bouquet will hide the worst of it, and 
you'll be entirely covered with tulle. The 
final close-up will reveal you and portions of 
the leading man with the minister reading the 
marriage service. During the ceremony, be 
very sure that you and the groom both stand 
with your backs to the minister—but this last 
admonition comes under the head of realism, 
which will be taken up in another lesson. 

There are just a very few hints to help the 
ingénue in her step from the convent to the 





screen. Take, for instance, the matter of your 
daily life. Although convent-bred, you will 
find education of little or no use to you. Of 
course, a little knowledge will not really ham- 
per you, but don’t overdo it. A library is very 
useful as a background, both for the purposes 
of photography and publicity. Learn a few 
names for quoting, such as Balzac, Harold Bell 
Wright, De Maupassant and Freud. 


Ten Test Questions 


LL other study must be centered in your 

art, in the interest of which the following 
ten questions may prove valuable, as a correct 
knowledge of the answers will do much to 
forward you on a successful career. 

1. Divide a custard pie in half. Apply with 
the necessary velocity to a given surface. Add 
four barrels of flour, two of soot and one of 
molasses. Add two policemen and one run- 
away Ford, and then subtract all humor. How 
many laughs will the result get in a two-reel 
Skreeming Komedy? 

2. Witness the screen adaptation of any pop- 
ular play or novel and find the original plot. 

3. Give two reasons for the popularity and 
success of the bathing girl. 

4. Add number of years spent in cloistered 
convent. (See proceeding lesson.) Add num- 
ber of-years spent in actual work. Subtract 
one press-agent. How cold is an ingénue? 

5. What did Barrie think of Male and 
Female ? 

6. Add two hundred badly dressed supers 
to one star, dressed by Callot. Add four bach- 
elor orgies, one shiny-haired hero, and one 
similarly sleek-headed villain. Add one bulg- 
ing and lorgnetted matron with a gray wig, and 
one large reception attended by supers who 
dance the two-step. Subtract all good manners. 
Add one suicide, one murder, one near-seduc- 
tion; and divide by six reels, nineteen art titles 
and forty-seven close-ups. Explain why the 
result is called a Society Drama. 

7. How much does a Million Dollar Movie 
cost ? 

8. At what age do caption writers leave 
school ? 

9. At what age does a moving picture star 
put up her hair? 

10. How many dollars are there in Sex? 
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MARY NASH 


The volatile and emotional nature of Mary 
Nash is given by long flowing lines which 
merely suggest the physical contours; and the 
featural delicacy of her face is accurately 
evoked by the use of sensitive lines 





ROLAND YOUNG 


Frueh here sets down, with his amazing econ- 
omy of means, a dramatic and interpretive por- 
trait of Roland Young. By accentuating cer- 
tain features, and by emphasizing the forward 
thrust of the head, the careless, inquisitive per- 
sonality of his subject is adroitly projected 


WILLIAM GILLETTE 


Here again Frueh, by focusing upon 
the salients of personality and char- 
acter, has created an impression of 
William Gillette far more accurate and 
penetrating than any photograph 



















Norman Trevor is presented by means of exaggerating 
and distorting certain featural 
satirical portraiture of which Frueh is a master. 
eyes and mouth are barely indicated, and yet a psycho- 













JOHN DREW 
poised and somewhat rigid person- 
ality of John Drew is interpreted by an angular, 
architectonic style of portraiture 


The static, 









NORMAN TREVOR 


tendencies—a type of 
The 








ELSIE JANIS 

The white against the sombre background helps to 

suggest her lightness and gaiety; but it is in the 

subtle distortions of her lineaments, and in the sup- 

ple curve of her arm and body, that her character 
is really revealed 





logical portrait is immediately created 


Caricatures of the Stage 
Satiric Portraits by Alfred Frueh, Showing His Versatility, Cleverness and Economy of Detail 
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America and Caricature 


Suggesting that in Our Haste to Honor European Artists We Have Unduly Neglected Our Native Caricaturists 


phisticated offspring of the graphic art— 

does not thrive in America as profusely 
or proficiently as it does in the older countries 
of Europe. Caricature is a highly cultivated 
form of expression which, for its development, 
requires an atmosphere of philosophic 
dalliance. As an art, it is but partially 
pictorial: its chief ingredient is intellectual 
observation. Indeed, technique is secondary. 
Though an aspirant may have the facilité de 
main of a Picasso, he is not eligible for the 
select and ancient order of caricaturists, unless 
he possesses a broad intellectual culture with 
highly developed analytic and critical facul- 
ties. His means of expression are relatively 
unimportant. 

Max Beerbohm is an excellent case in point. 
Here is a famous modern caricaturist whose 
reputation rests almost entirely upon his in- 
tellectual and temperamental capacities. His 
most ardent defenders have never held a brief 
for his craftsmanship. His drawing, in fact, 
is at times amateurish; and not even in his 
most finished productions is there to be found 
the adroitness and inevitability of line which 
mark the work of the Simplicissimus group of 
caricaturists —- Thony, von Blix, Heine, 
Amold, Gulbransson, et al. ° 


(prised offspring spirituel and _ so- 


The Literary Max 


HE cultural and intellectual gifts which 

alone have given “Max” a conspicuous niche 
in the history of his craft, are the very quali- 
tis in which American caricaturists, as a 
whole, are most deficient. This fact, however, 
is, by no means, a reflection on the men 
themselves. A congenial and sympathetic 
atmosphere of intelligent interest and critical 
appreciation is a highly important factor in the 
development of the art of caricature. More- 
over, caricature is essentially a manifestation 
of a nation’s maturity. A young nation, still 
in its incunabula, can no more produce fin- 
ished caricaturists than an adolescent youth 
tan raise a beard. 

Also, the technical medium, by which a 
taricaturist bodies forth his ideas and obser- 
Vations, is a matter of long, slow growth. 
There have been no youthful prodigies in this 
art, as in nearly all the other forms of esthetic 
creation. We have infant pianists and com- 
posers,—there is the famous picture showing 
the lost four-year-old Schubert, being found in 
the attic playing one of his own compositions. 
And almost every season produces one or two 
juvenile genii in painting. Then, there are the 
various infantile novelists. Indeed, we have 
been overburdened of late by the masterpieces 
of the Daisy Ashford type. 

But the caricaturist in arms is unknown; 
and will continue to be. In fact, nearly all 
Workers in this field, who have achieved re- 
nown, are well past even the “bright young 
man” stage. 

America, despite her youth and the lack 
of thoughtful leisure which makes possible 
the growth of the greatest caricaturists, has 
developed several artisans of a high and 
promising order in this restricted field. But, 
48 a nation, we fortunately have always been 
somewhat prone to underestimate the achieve- 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 


ments of our own men. The imprint of 
Europe—the magic “imported” label—has, 
because of a too prevalent intellectual snob- 
bery, resulted in a grave injustice being done 
the creative workers in America; and time and 
again we have placed the bay leaves upon the 
heads of European artists (to say nothing of 
the dollars we have put in their pockets) when 
fully as competent and deserving native men 
have gone unnoticed and unrewarded. This 
is as true of caricature as in the other arts. 

Of late years, and especially since the war, 
America has shown a tremendous increase of 
interest in the art of caricature. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that the war tended to 
mature us. It forced us into closer contact 
with the grim realities of life. It taught us 
new values—both naturalistic and philosophic. 
It gave us a deeper insight into the main- 
springs of human motive and emotion. And, 
above all, it brought us in more intimate touch 
with the various phases of European culture. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that our inter- 
est in caricature should be aroused more fully; 
for, of all the arts, this is the one which, in 
popular fashion, reflects most clearly the real- 
ism and humanism of mere visual existence. 

The evidence of this interest may be re- 
marked on every hand. There has been an 
activity, amounting almost to a fad, centering 
about the works of Max Beerbohm; and the 
widespread demand for his caricatures has 
raised the price of some of his older collections 
to three and four times their original value. 
Even Simpson’s series of modern English celeb- 
rities sold with astonishing rapidity in Amer- 
ica, and are now at a premium. Many of the 
American magazines—and not alone the art 
journals—are devoting pages to pictorial sa- 
tire. Numerous publications are running series 
of caricatures; and it is not uncommon for 
these periodicals, instead of illustrating per- 
sonal articles with photographs, to make use of 
caricatures instead. Even our daily news- 
papers reflect the general interest in satirical 
portraiture; and when we open a paper today 
we are as likely as not to be confronted by a 
caricature of some celebrity of the moment. 
Furthermore, a New York theatre has recent- 
ly introduced an innovation by ordering a drop 
curtain decorated entirely with caricatures. 


American Caricaturists 


HE time has come when attention should 
be called to the men in America who are 
laboring seriously and capably in this field. 
Although Europe possesses such men as Gul- 
bransson, Thoney, Tirelli, Arnold, Tovar, 
Forain and Sem, who lead the world today in 


caricatural art, there are, nevertheless, in this - 
country men who have achieved something well 


worth while, and who are unquestionably the 
superiors of many Europeans—such as Rae- 
maekers, for example—who have gained en- 
viable reputations in America. 

Among the men who have achieved pro- 
ficiency and individuality in caricature in the 
United States, yet who have failed to receive 
their due, may be mentioned Boardman Rob- 
inson, Cesare, Art Young, George Bellows, 
William Gropper, T. S. Sullivant, Ralph Bar- 
ton and Alfred Frueh. 


Each of these artists has, in some degree, 
evolved an original and characteristic tech- 
nique. And each of them contains something 
of the matured and analytical spirit which in- 
dicates the true caricaturist, and distinguishes 
him from the mere cartoonist or illustrator. 
Perhaps not one of them is a caricaturist in 
the highest sense—indeed, there are only a 
few such in the world—but each one has come 
a considerable distance along the road which 
leads to that difficult goal. 

Cleverness is perhaps the most conspicuous 
characteristic of American zsthetic endeavor; 
and I believe that it is one of the principal 
causes of the superficiality of much of our 
art. Not only does cleverness tend to de- 
tract the mind of both critic and public from 
the real emptiness and mediocrity of a piece 
of creative work, but it also blinds the artist 
himself to the profounder concerns of his art. 


Cleverness as a Curse 


Jig, geben does this seem to apply more 
truly than in the field of our caricature; 
and while it would be unfair and misleading 
to condemn the men I have mentioned for their 
amazing adroitness of technique, the fact re- 
mains that the chief adverse criticism which 
attaches to them as a whole is their surpassing 
cleverness. Indeed, not until they have ceased 
to be satisfied with the external dexterity of 
their work, will they complete that long tedious 
search for the deeper and less obvious qualities 
of caricature. Barton, alone among them, seems 
to be focusing upon the interior qualities of his 
métier; and in many respects he is the least 
clever of them all—that is, he gives one the im- 
pression of caring less for his methods than 
for his content, and of being willing to sacri- 
fice the surface aspect for the idea. 

Boardman Robinson has, to a considerable 
extent, used his talent for political ends, al- 
though on numerous occasions he has sought 
to catch and set down the characteristics of 
individual and group types. His technical 
manner is almost brutally aggressive, and he is 
strongly influenced by the modern ideal of im- 
pressionistic suggestion. He sketches his 
figures roughly, with broad bold strokes, em- 
phasizing only the salients of his theme; and 
his doctrines find excellent expression in the 
rugged manner of their transcription. I do 
not mean to imply that Robinson is not pro- 
ficient in his capacity for detailed articulation. 
His technique, in fact, is a direct development 
from a meticulous academism, and therefore 
competent, forceful and accurate. 

Cesare, on the other hand, though likewise 
impressionistic as to detail, works with mass 
and volume rather than with line and salient. 
His drawings are great blocks of matter, 
roughly sculptural in effect, and somewhat in 
the Heinrich Kley tradition. But in all his 
faces and figures there is thought and care, 
despite his tendency toward illustrative rep- 
resentation. At times, however, the impulse 
of the true caricaturist can be sensed, animat- 
ing his vision and execution. He depends, in 
fact, much more on the appeal of his intel- 
lectual interpretations—even in his more ob- 
vious cartoons—than on the more complicated 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Diary of a Dangerous Child 


Which Should be of Interest to All Those Who Want to Know How Women Get the Way They Are 


EPTEMBER first: 
Today I am fourteen; time flies; women 


must grow old. 

Today I have done my hair in a different 
way and asked myself a question: “What 
shall be my destiny?” 

Because today I have placed my childhood 
behind me, and have faced the realities. 

My uncle from Glasgow, with the square 
whiskers and the dull voice is bringing pheas- 
ants for my mother. I shall sit in silence during 
the meal and think. Perhaps someone, sen- 
sitive to growth, will ask in a tense voice, 
“What makes you look thoughtful, Olga?” 

If this should be the case, I shall tell. 

Yes, I shall break the silence. 

For sooner or later they must know that I 
am become furtive. 

By this I mean that I am debating with my- 
self whether I shall place myself in some good 
man’s hands and become a mother, or if I shall 
become wanton and go out in the world and 
make a place for myself. 

Somehow I think I shall became a wanton. 

It is more to my taste. At least I think it is. 

I have tried to curb this inner knowledge 
by fighting down that bright look in my eyes 
as I stand before the mirror, but not ten 
minutes later I have been cutting into lemons 
for my freckles. 

“Ah woman, thy name, etc.”— 


EPTEMBER third: 

I could not write in my diary yesterday, 
my hands trembled and I started at every lit- 
tle thing. I think this shows that I am going 
to be anaemic just as soon as I’m old enough 
to afford it. 

This is a good thing; I shall get what I 
want. Yes, I am glad that I tremble early. 
Perhaps I am getting introspective. One must 
not look inward too much, while the inside is 
yet tender. I do not wish to frighten myself 
until I can stand it. 

I shall think more about this tonight when 
mother puts the light out and I can eat a cream 
slowly. Some of my best thoughts have come 
to me this way. 

Ah! What ideas have I not had eating 
creams slowly, luxuriously. 


September tenth: 

Many days have passed; I have written 
nothing. Can it be that I have changed? I 
will hold this thought solitary for a day. 


September eleventh: 

Yes, I have changed. 
it to the family. 

I will explain myself. 
mother is in society. 

Imagine how it might look to the outer world 
if I should go around looking as if I held a 
secret. 

If the human eye were to fall upon this page, 
I might be so easily misunderstood. 

What shame I might bring down upon my 
father’s head—on my mother’s too; if you want 
to take the whole matter in a large sweeping 
way—just by my tendency to precocity. 

I should be an idiot for their sakes. 

I will be! 


I found that I owed 


Father is a lawyer; 


By LYDIA STEPTOE 


October fourth: 
I have succeeded. No one guesses that my 


mind teems. Noone suspects that I have come - 


into my own, as they say. 

But I have. I came into it this afternoon 
when the diplomat from Brazil called. 

My childhood is but a memory. 

His name is Don Pasos Dilemma. He has 
great intelligence in one eye; the other is pre- 
occupied with a monocle. He has comfortable 
spaces between his front teeth, and he talks in 
a soft drawl that makes one want to wear satin 
dresses. 

He is courting my sister. 

My sister is an extremely ordinary girl, 
older than I, it is true, but her spirit has no 
access to those things that I almost stumble 
over. She is not bad looking, but it is a vul- 
gar beauty compared to mine. 

There is something timeless about me, 
whereas my sister is utterly ephemeral. 

I was sitting behind, the victrola when he 
came in. I was reading Three Lives. Of 
course, he did not see me. 

Alas for him, poor fellow! 

My sister was there too; she kept walking 
up and down in the smallest sort of space, 
twisting her fan. He must have kissed her be- 
cause she said, ““Oh,”’ and then he must have 
kissed her more intensely, because she said, 
“Oh,” again, and drew her breath in, and in 
a moment she said softly, “You are a danger- 
ous man!” 

With that I sprang up and said in a loud 
and firm voice: 

‘Hurrah, I love danger!” 

But nobody understood me. 

I am to be put to bed on bread and milk. 

Never mind, my room in which I sleep over- 
looks the garden. 


CTOBER seventh: 

I have been too excited to make any 
entry in my diary for a few days. Everything 
has been going splendidly. 

I have succeeded in becoming subterranean. 
I have done something delightfully underhand. 
I bribed the butler to give a note to Don Pasos 
Dilemma, and I’ve frightened the groom into 
placing at my disposal a saddled horse. And 
I have a silver handled whip under my bed. 

God help all men! 

This is what I intend to do. I am going 
to meet Don Pasos Dilemma at midnight at 
the end of the arbour, and give him a whip- 
ping. For two reasons: one, because he de- 
serves it, second, because it is Russian. After 
this I shall wash my hands of him, but the 
psychology of the family will have been raised 
one whole tone. 

I’m sure of this. 

Yes, at the full of the moon, Don Pasos 
Dilemma will be expecting me. His evil mind 
has already pictured me falling into his arms, 
a melting bit of tender and green youth. 

Instead he will have a virago on his hands! 
How that word makes me shiver. There’s 
only one other word that affects me as strong- 
ly—Vixen! These are my words! 

Oh to be a-virago at fourteen! 
woman has accomplished it? 

No woman. 


What other 


CTOBER eighth: 
Last night arrived. But let me tell it as 
it happened. 

The moon rose at a very early hour and 
hung, a great cycle in the heavens. Its light 
fell upon the laburnum bushes and_ lemon 
trees and gave me a sense of ice up and down 
my spine. I thought thoughts of Duse and 
how she had suffered on balconies a good deal; 
at least I gathered that she did from most 
of her pictures. 

I too stood on the balcony and suffered side- 
face. The silver light glided over the smooth 
balustrade and swam in the pool of gold fishes, 

In one hand I held the silver mounted whip, 
On my head was a modish, glazed riding hat 
with a single loose feather, falling sideways. 

I could hear the tiny enamel clock on my 
ivory mantle ticking away the minutes. I be- 
gan striking the welt of my riding boot softly. 
A high-strung woman must remember her 
duties to the malicious. I bit my under lip 
and thought of what I had yet to do. I leaned 
over the balcony and looked into the garden. 
There stood the stable boy in his red flannel 
shirt and beside him the fiery mare. 

I tried to become agitated, my bosom refused 
to heave. Perhaps I am too young. 


SHALL leap from the balcony onto the 

horse’s back. I whistled to the boy, he 
looked up, nodding. In a moment the mare 
was beneath my window. I looked at my wrist 
watch, it lacked two minutes to twelve. I 
jumped. 

I must have miscalcuated the shortness of 
the distance, or the horse must have moved. I 
landed in the stable boy’s arms. 

Oh well, from stable boy to prince, such has 
been the route of all fascinating women. 

I struck my heels into the horse’s side and 
was gone like the wind. 

I can feel it yet,—the night air on my cheeks, 
the straining of the great beast’s muscles, the 
smell of autumn, the gloom, the silence. My 
own transcendent nature—I was coming to the 
man I hated—hated with a household hate. 
He who had kissed my sister, he who had never 
given me a second thought until this evening, 
and yet who was now all eagerness,—yes 
counting the minutes with thick, wicked, mid- 
dle-aged poundings of a Southern heart. 

When one is standing between life and death 
(any moment might have been my last), they 
say one reviews one’s whole childhood. One’s 
mind is said to go back over every little detail. 

Anyway mine went back. The distance be 
ing so short it went back and forth. 

I thought of the many happy hours I had 
spent with my youngest sister putting spiders 
down her back, pulling her hair, and making 
her eat my crusts. I thought of the hours I 
had lain in the dust beneath the sofa reading 
Petronius and Rousseau and Glyn. I thought 
of my father, a great, grim fellow standing six 
feet two in his socks, but mostly sitting in the 
Morris chair. Then I remembered the day 1 
was fourteen, only a little over a month ago. 

How old one becomes, and how suddenly! 

I grew old on horseback, between twelve an 
twelve one. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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ROUND ONE—The Champion of Bantamweights and the Eager Challenger, ROUND FOUR—The Champion of Bantamweights, now thoroughly aroused, 
having been introduced, shook hands perfunctorily and went to it. Round rushed at his opponent with the ferocity of a bull-calf. The Eager Challenger 
characterized by some clever footwork for the benefit of the camera men 1 had need of his much heralded resourcefulness to evade those terrible attacks 
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ROUND TWO—The footwork was feverishly continued in this round. It ROUND FIVE—But the title holder had spent the days of his Champion- 
was more like a Marathon race than a prize-fight. The Champ, having the ship, and the nights too, in such zestful living that he now found himself 
longer legs, was half a lap ahead when the bell rang } all out of breath. The Challenger adroitly added to his breathlessness 
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ROUND THREE—The Champion of Bantamweights, taunted by his sup- i ROUND SIX—Having lived up to his agreement with the moving picture 
porters, stopped running to make a vicious swing at the Challenger’s right i operators to play possum for five rounds, the Challenger wanted to get his 
ear, But the Challenger ducked and swung to the Champ’s nose money and go home. Without more ado he put the Champ out of pain 
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A New Form of Shadow Boxing 


In Which Hunt Diederich, With a Pair of Scissors, Cuts Out All That Is Non-essential 


VANITY FAIR 


Martha Lorber, a Dancer of Charm 


NiKOLAS MURAY 


A Talented Pupil of Fokine Who Has Been Seen on Broadway ina Number of Ballets and Revues 
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‘Twas Brill-ig and the Slithy Freuds 


The Truth, At Last, About the Greatest Dream in the World 


intelligent neutral. I have a great re- 

spect for Dr. Sigmund Freud, and I 
should have to know as much as he does to 
quarrel decently with his conclusions. But 
for the analyst who retains his amateur stand- 
ing I cannot say as much. When I say that I 
like to ride on the front seat on top of the bus 
and am told that that is a complex, I no 
longer pretend to be bored. I am bored. 
If I refuse to eat spinach, as I always do, 
ithas ceased to make conversation for me 
to be told that I have an inhibition. I 
invariably reply that spinach is the broom 
of the stomach, and the subject is closed. 
And when fanatical amateurs ask me, 
“But why do we dream?” I am inclined 
to reply, “Why not?” and go on reading 
Alice in Wonderland. 

As a result of this, I am in possession 
of an extremely interesting document. To 
make the allusions in my conversation in- 
telligible, I gave a copy of that work to a 
young foreigner. He returned it with a 
report—the psychoanalytical showing up 
of Alice— 

Child of the pure, unclouded brow 

And dreaming eycs of wonder 
as her creator called her. In regard to 
this report, I can only say what Swift said 
of Gulliver’s Travels; that it is grossly 
exaggerated and for his part he didn’t be- 
lieve a word of it. Impressive as the docu- 
ment is, it has a weakness. It seems to 
me to be a showing up of the amateur 
analyst, a little less merciful than it is of 
Alice. 


(J ioetigene ne psychoanalysis I am an 


Alice’s Dream Analyzed 


“MXHE case of Alice—(surname not re- 
corded),” says the report, “is of ex- 
ceptional interest to the student of psy- 
choanalysis as being the only instance in 
which the subject has retained and been 
able to record a dream, or as we more 
accurately say, a dream-content, of the highest 
order of complexity. It is quite characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxons that a document of such 
supreme significance for students of the dream- 
life of the child should have maintained its dis- 
guise as ‘the love-gift of a fairy-tale’. But then 
the tragic-symbol-mechanism taboo is always 
vety strong in semi-civilized communities.” 
(The writer’s command of English is re- 
markable. Like Humpty Dumpty, when he 
uses a word, it means just what he chooses it 
0 mean. ‘Tragic-symbol-mechanism-taboo”’ 
means that those who have it—and who has 
hot?—are unwilling to give themselves un- 
necessary pain; that they believe there’s so 
much tragedy in the world that one oughtn’t 
fo read it into fairy tales; and that primroses, 
éven by the river’s brim, are primroses. ) 
“Analysis of the dream content reveals the 
Significant and hitherto unobserved fact that 
itis in reality two dreams; the first yields the 
symbolism of the playing-card, the other that 
of the chess-board. It being a first principle 
of analysis that ‘it is wrong to attempt to in- 
terpret a dream with a knowledge of what the 
Particular image represents in the particular 
Person’s mind’—as Dr. Brill so lucidly puts 





By LUCIEN BLUPHOCKS 


it—we must find the meaning of the card- 
symbolism elsewhere. Remembering that the 
card is a playing-card, we are justified in pro- 
visionally assuming that it may be connected 
with games of chance, and that Alice in this 
dream betrays the normal criminal tendencies 
of all healthy children. Further proof of this 
can be seen in the fact that the card-symbol 
enters late into the dream; as the anti-gambling 
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DRAWING BY JOSEPH 8. PLATT 


ALICE AND THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX 
Since the Oedipus Complex usually only troubles 
small boys, it is safe to assume that Alice will 
never be caught. Still with such an unusual child, 

so completely complexed, you never can tell 


inhibition is strong and Alice is obviously try- 
ing to dream of everything else first. 

‘Alice was an unwelcome child, and as such 
was unhappy in her domestic relations. The 
whole dream is conditioned by these two fac- 
tors and is, in effect, partly dream-escape and 
partly dream-revenge. The first we see in her 
evident desire to grow up; the moment she is 
alone she begins to nibble at whatever comes 
first to hand, and immediately grows, by dis- 
tortion, smaller. This she soon remedies and 
she becomes so tall that she begins to dis- 
sociate her own personality and addresses let- 
ters to 

“Alice’s Right Foot, Esq. 
Hearthrug, 
near the Fender, 
(with Alice’s love). 
“In this address, the parenthesis will illumi- 
nate, to the strict professor of analysis, her 
first state of Narcissism, or self-worship. The 
second state—more acute than any other in- 
stance of Narcissism recorded—is where the 
self-infatuated Alice actually goes through the 
looking-glass! 

‘In interpretations of this sort it is advisable 
to consider nothing as unimportant. | Look at 
the first line of this address, and ask why 


it is not to her hand, but to her foot, that Alice 
addresses the letter; note also that she ad- 
dresses the foot as ‘Esq.? The answer is 
obvious. The most familiar association with 
the word Foot is the name of Oedipus (Greek, 
swell-foot), and we therefore, establish the 
vital fact that Alice had an Oedipus complex. 
It being a principle of psychoanalysis, how- 
ever, that each thing involves its contrary, we 
are safe in assuming that Alice did not 
have an Oedipus complex.” 

(This, I admit, came as a surprise to 
me. It had been my impression that all 
amateur analysts found that all human 
beings had all the complexes, and this one 
in particular. Not to have an Oedipus 
complex, I understood, was to be simply 
out of it. But that only shows my ignor- 
ance. The great rival of Oedipus in the 
complex-business is Electra, and _ the 
Electra complex is just the opposite of the 
Oedipus. In one case you hate your 
father — Oedipus quite unintentionally 
killed his—and love your mother; in the 
second—well, Electra’s motives were her 
own and ought to be respected, but the 
fact is she jolly well knew what she was 
doing when she killed her mother. So if 
you have the Electra complex, as so many 
of the better classes do, it is your father 
whom you love. You see the beauty of 
the idea in any case; because each one 
implies the other and you may have one 
or both or neither without feeling any 
sense of personal disgrace.) 
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A Deplorably Missing Murder 


“ E begin to understand Alice when 
we see the identification-parrallel of 
the Queen of Hearts—the mother of Alice. 
She is the Queen of Hearts—but this is 
only the psyche’s indirect way of saying 
that she is not the queen of Alice’s heart. 
Far from it! Analysing the phobias and 
anxieties of the patient, we discover that 
Alice lived in dread of being killed by her 
mother, and in the interest of science it is re- 
grettable that this did not actually take place; 
the Alice-complex would have a notable place 
in our science if the dream were carried into 
action. ‘Off with her head’ sounds through the 
pages of this record, and Alice, a victim of 
Beztihungswahn or delusion of reference, nat- 
urally assumes that this means herself. As, in 
fact, it does. It is also interesting to note in 
this connection, that the King of Hearts (a lit- 
tle adroitness in the handling of symbols will 
show that this is the dream-representation of 
Alice’s father) is a gentle soul whose function 
seems to be to follow after the queen (matri- 
archy) and pardon all those whose heads have 
been ordered off (the pardon complex). 
“There are two equally satisfactory explana- 
tions of what happens when the Queen of 
Hearts become the Red Queen (a symbol prob- 
ably taken from the chess-board). One is that 
Alice made up with her mother. Rejecting 
this as unscientific we are compelled to believe 
that Alice was psychoanalysed between the 
time of the first and the time of the second 
dream. I shall come in a moment to the clear- 
(Continued on page 106) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Sweets of Secrecy 


A Few Thoughts On the Pleasures of Exclusive Societies Inspired by the Late Shifters 


ITHIN recent weeks we have been 

\\) treated to a quite amazing display—the 

sudden springing into being of that ex- 
traordinary secret society, the Shifters. In New 
York it grew and grew, like a gigantic bubble, 
until it reached the breaking point. Then, pop! 
it was gone. 

Were you a Shifter? Are you, perhaps, one 
still? 

Although, in some cities it is but a memory, 
there still remains much that is permanent and 
significant in the spirit which created it. Slight 
and trivial as the Shifters may seem, there is 
food for thought in the swiftness with which 
the organization took form and ran like an 
epidemic among the younger generation. What 
was it in this playful sodality, which gave it its 
immense power and threw genuine alarm into 
the ranks of timorous educators and profes- 
sional kill-joys? 

I think I can answer the question very 
briefly. 

The Shifters were primarily the youth of the 
land, banded together in secret. Nothing in 
the world irritates and annoys a grown-up quite 
so much as to feel that young people possess 
any knowledge or understanding in which the 
grown-up cannot have a full share. 

Just what the secrets of the Shifters were is 
very vague. They were never fully under- 
stood, even by the Shifters themselves. But 
there was something shadowy and mysterious, 
to which most adults were not admitted. 
Thanks to a cheerful idiocy of character, I am 
able at times to make myself appear much 
younger than I really am, and it was at one of 
these happy moments that I became a Shifter 
myself, and was initiated into the ritual of the 
order. Of course, as a fellow Shifter, I am 
bound by my oath not to divulge its secrets, but 
I mention the fact of my membership in order 
to qualify as an expert in speaking of it. I 
know whereof I speak. 


Hail, Blithe Spirits 


HE point is that we youngsters are really 

quite harmless. Our association—at least 
the chapter of it to which I was admitted 
represented only the fortuitous gathering to- 
gether of six or seven young people aided and 
abetted by a bottle of gin—my own contribu- 
tion, as I recall it, which perhaps accounted for 
the unanimous vote in my favor. We merely 
skylarked about and decorated each other with 
the official paper-clip insignia, danced and 
made merry and all the little ones were home 
and in bed by four-thirty. And this, I am 
convinced, was the spirit of the Shifters 
throughout the land. There were forfeits in- 
volved and various presents promised, but 
never given, the sort of promises one makes in 
a cab! 

This was 








the innocent sodality which, ac- 
cording to educational agitators, became a 
nation-wide menace overnight. The founda- 
tions of our young manhood and womanhood 
were assailed. The Shifters had taken the lid 
off temptation. Our pure young girls were 
made the prey of unscrupulous males, after 
having been bound by solemn oath to obey their 
vile behests! These were the things that rang 
through the columns of our papers. 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Miss Sarah Addington of the Topeka Nor- 
mal School, announced boldly that she “would 
raze Bigbee Hall to the ground in order to 
stamp out the poisonous doctrines of the Shifter 
Society, so-called, which were threatening the 
very foundations of Kansas girlhood.” The 
Rev. Henry Tophole, of Hicks Academy, 
viewed with alarm the “young women on the 
glorious roster of Hicks, who used co-educa- 
tion as a cloak to graft eskimo pies off the male 
members of the student body.” 

Press and pulpit echoed with denunciation. 
And what was the reason? Youth had a secret 
and Old Age didn’t like it. 

This is curious, because, if there is anything 
Middle and Old Age delights in, it is in having 
a secret to which Youth is not admitted. 


The Element of Exclusion 


RECALL with painful distinctness the hot 

rage which used to rush over me when my 
parents whispered to each other at table, or 
crudely thrust me out of a conversation by ask- 
ing me to “run along,” or worse still, resorted 
to a rapid-spelling method which, in addition 
to keeping me in the dark, was an insult to my 
intelligence. This sort of treatment led me to 
all sorts of sin. I labored relentlessly over my 
spelling book and, when I received a good mark 
in the subject, I falsified the monthly report 
card so that my parents would continue their 
syllabic mouthings under the impression that 
I was a non-comprehending ninny. I became 
a domestic spy, a professional eavesdropper 
and keyhole listener. 

Secrecy invariably breeds this sort of resent- 
ment, which is why the Grundys and the Heeps 
pounced on the Shifters with such outcries. 

As uncle and godfather to numerous small 
fry, I have occasion to observe how quickly the 
infant mind seizes upon the delights of secrecy. 
It is a primitive instinct, like its first cries for 
food. My niece Emily, for instance, suddenly 
evolved the idea of having a secret with me 
from her brother Paul. Applying her rather 
sticky lips to my ear—she had been eating 
chocolate nougat—-she murmured confidentially 
—*Bzzt, bzzt, bzzt.” 

That was the entire extent of her communi- 
cation. Bowing gravely, I whispered, ‘Pst, 
pst, pst.” Paul howled with rage, and Emily 
was eminently satisfied. 

Here is the very essence of secrecy. First, 
the possession of a secret, real or imagin- 
ary. Second, the sharing of it with one or more 


others. Third, the rigid exclusion of a great 
many people. Of course, the last is the most 
important. 


Is not this element of exclusion the domi- 
nant one in thousands of organizations in our 
country today? As I look back over the mile- 
stones of my life, recalling its many stages of 
social development, I am struck with a certain 
amount of dismay as I remember the exultant 
feelings inspired by the fact that I belonged 
to certain mysterious clans and that some of 
my companions did not. 

From the kindergarten to the grave the 
sequence of such secret societies is unbroken. 
Boyhood is’marked by the crystallization of 
gangs and bands. My first real thrill of 
organized secrecy came from the Black Ten, 


a blood-curdling group, which held its meet- 
ings in the eaves of my Uncle Frank’s house, 
The thoughtful builder had left a small open- 
ing which led to a long, triangular space back 
of an attic room. In this blackness we lighted 
our candle ends and smoky dark lanterns—J 
can smell the hot japanned tin still!—puffed 
our clay pipes, full of saw-dust, the bite of 
which is much worse than the bark, and con- 
spired our next raid on the nearest empty 
house. It was an ideal place in which to have 
started a hideous conflagration, in which we 
must inevitably have perished. But the Lord 
was with us, even under the eaves, and we were 
spared for several seasons to lord it over the 
miserable creatures slightly younger than our- 
selves, who could never hope to be members of 
the Black Ten! : 

Preparatory school and college are, frankly, 
more intensely symbolized by the secret society 
than by any other form of activity. In fact, 
all other activities converge toward the goal 
of this or that magnificent group. Here 
we see secrecy in full bloom. How many thou- 
sands of dollars are represented, I wonder, in 
the luxurious structures which house the mys- 
teries of youth, from the hermetically sealed 
tombs of the ultra-secretive to the more broadly 
open fraternity houses, which still artfully con- 
ceal the inner shrine to which only a Brother 
may penetrate! What dark ceremonies are 
enacted within, what fearful oaths sworn, and 
with what understandable resentment are the 
sacred Sigma Taus or Beta Alphas regarded 
by the unfortunate outsiders, whose breasts 
bear no insignia. 


Secrets of the Elders 


ERE, too, the resentment takes tangible 
form. The outsiders find organizations, 
and the cry of ‘Down with the Societies” is a 
periodical one in our educational institutions. 
The problem finds its solution in the only possi- 
ble way. These groups can no more be sup- 
pressed than the process of fermentation. Blot 
out the Sigs and the Betas, and the infinitely 
more secret Omicrons will spring into being, 
undermining the law even as the vast Boot- 
leggers’ League practices its unholy rites under 
the shadow of the Constitution. No, the solu- 
tion is in the creation of more secret societies 
into which the malcontents may be absorbed. 
How quickly their opposition fades when they, 
too, are decorated with a tasty enamel pit, 
bearing the mystic clasped hands, or what not! 
This is the process which plays upon the 
vanity of our elder generations and _ results 
in the myriad emblems of Elks, Redmen, 
Buffalos, Masons and a thousand and one other 
orders. Nor is the element of association and 
exclusion absent from our clubs and social 
organizations. Indeed, it is the very essence of 
them. Tompkins is a member of the Gotham 
Club, but he can’t for the life of him get into 
the Murray Hill. Why? Ah, that is the 
Murray Hill’s secret. It isn’t openly expressed. 
The Murray Hills don’t wear any pins or swear 
any oaths, but they have a can ready for Tomp- 
kins every time his name comes up. Tompkins 
is naturally peeved. He says the Murray Hills 
are a bunch of prunes. 
He has, in a way, become a Shifter. 
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(Rewritten in accordance with the Eighteenth Amendment) 


RINK to me only with thine eyes, 
D For thou must guess again 
If thou hast any wild surmise 
Of contraband champagne; 
The thirst that from thy soul doth rise 
Doth look to me in vain; 
I cannot, darling, put thee wise— 
Gone every drop and drain. 


I sent thee late a quart of rye, 
By so much pitying thee— 

Which thou didst scarcely breathe upon 
Ere it had ceased to be— 

Not giving thee the hope that I 
Had other quarts for thee; 

Thou sent’st the empty bottle back, 
Without a smell for me. 


With Old Tom gin at fifteen per, 
And Scotch at twenty-five, 

We'll have to find some other way, 
Belovéd, to survive; 

A kiss within the cup, indeed, 
Dead poets may revive, 

But living bards need stronger stuff, 
Dear coz, to keep alive. 


Might I a hooker swift and straight 
Adown my gullet pour, 
Then with a heart for any fate, 
I’d promptly call for more; 
Or might I Ehret’s nectar sip, 
I’d ask no drink divine; 
If but upon the cup my lip— 
I would not ask for thine. 
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GEORGES AURIC 


N the French art and literature of today, a 
I great desire for frankness and vigor is fol- 
lowing that delicious and alluring impres- 
sionism with which the century opened. Monet, 
Chavannes, and Maeterlinck are replaced by 
Picasso, Derain, Apollinaire, and Max Jacob 
—heralds who arouse our expectation for the 
age which they are announcing. The sun it- 
self may not yet be risen, but the dawn at 
least is inspiring. 

The signs are equally bright in French 
music, where the paths leading to clear, mas- 
culine forms are becoming more and more 
marked. The César Franck pupils and the 
Debussy imitators are being put to flight by 
the sobriety and precision of Erik Satie and 
the virile clarity of my friends Poulenc and 
Milhaud. 

But first, let us examine the conditions in 
music which prevailed in France in the decade 
preceding the war. 

Astride the end of the 19th century and the 
beginning of the 20th, were two distinct musi- 
cal styles: the symbolism of Wagner, and the 
romanticism of César Franck together with 
its offshoot—Impressionism. But that both of 
these styles finally failed must be accepted as 
a fait accompli. 

Seized with a fatal nervous affection, the 
petty disciples of Franckian romanticism were 
driven, first of all, to a most unfortunate sen- 
timentality, and then to actual deterioration. 
Likewise, the Wagnerian symbolists, perceiv- 
ing their own poverty, tried to conceal it under 
an ostentatious bombast of sounds. Small 
wonder that when the struggle for her existence 
broke forth, France turned away, nauseated 
by so many superficial and inconsequential 
impressions, and craved a music more substan- 
tial than this symbolism or romanticism. 


The Elusive Satie 


T this critical moment the works and ideas 
of Erik Satie began to influence many of 
the young musicians in France. It was Satie 
who drew us away from the destructive charm 
of Impressionism. It was he who revealed a 
light whose clear, frank brightness will, I am 
sure, become more intense as the years wear 
on. But, first of all, it must be understood that 
Satie does not for one moment set himself up 
as the head of a new school. In an article, 
recently published, he said, speaking of De- 
bussy and his cult of musical impressionism: 
“I never attack Debussy. It is the Debus- 
syites alone who annoy me. There is no school 
of Satie. Satism could not exist, because they 
would find me hostile to it. There is no slav- 
ery in art. In every new piece of work I try 
to turn my disciples away from me, either 
through substance or form. That is the only 
way in which an artist can avoid becoming 
the head of a school, a school-teacher.” 
If we find ourselves following Satie, it is 


Erik Satie and the New Spirit 
Possessing French Music 


An Account of the Break Made by the Young French Musicians 


with Impressionism and the Influence of Satie on Their Art 


By GEORGES AURIC 


through our admiration of everything new 
which he has revealed and made possible to 
us, and not as blind disciples and unconscious 
imitators. In some of the recent works of 
Francis Poulenc (one of our little French 
group which we call The Six), hardly any 
musical process which is peculiar to Satie can 
be found. But the fact that Poulenc has been 
able to sift the essential out of Satie’s person- 
ality is due entirely to the master’s unselfish 
insistence on originality. 

Nothing too bad can ever be said about 
schools. To make hard and fast rules and 
establish a strict discipline in art is madness 
itself. Musical systematization, with every- 
thing horrible that these words connote, was 
sought after neither by Wagner, in his revolu- 
tion of the operatic form, nor Franck in his 
expansion of chromatic harmony, nor Debussy 
in the development of Impressionism. 

Do you realize what the School of Wagner 
and the School of Franck have really become? 
Through the cold boredom of too many sonatas 
and from behind the themes of tetralogic 
operas, utter nonsense burst forth; Wagnerian 
absurdity, a confused hotchpotch of kinder- 
garten philosophy and cave-man mysticism; 
Franckism, a sterile expansion, a cold exas- 
peration which transforms the Beethoven-like 
greatness and the serene candor of Franck him- 
self into an apotheosis of poverty, impotence, 
and platitudes. 

Let me emphasize a point about Erik Satie. 
Sometimes an artist succeeds in finding a new 
path; and all the young men with a little dar- 
ing are bound to follow it—Rimbaud, for in- 
stance; an unhappy, exiled angel, but the onlv 
poet of today who has transcended the sadness 
and misery of this world to approach the sanc- 
tity beyond. Or perhaps Cézanne, who, amid 
the vivid scenery of Aix-en-Provence and the 
ceaseless mobility of human masks, follows an 
impossible absolute in painting. These two 
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Georges Auric is perhaps the most | 
promising composer in the group of 
young Frenchmen known as The Six. He 
possesses an unusual grasp of the signifi- 
cance of the artistic movements in his own 
gencration. He was in the army during 
the final years of the war and, as he ex- | 
presses it, was struck by the relation be- 

tween that terrible epidemic of murder 


and violence and the artists’ revolt 
against degenerate symbolism. His com- 


positions include a number of songs and 
piano pieces; among the latter a fox-trot 
| called “Adieu, New York.” His inci- 
| dental music to Moliére’s Les Facheux 
| was used’ last winter at the Odéon with 
great success. 
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ERIK SATIE 


human beings represent a world beyond ro- 
manticism, beyond symbolism, beyond im- 
pressionism. Nevertheless, it may be said that 
the whole of. modern poetry and art is the re- 
sult of their discoveries. 

I do not see a great deal in common between 
the two men I have just mentioned and Erik 
Satie. But I do think that the spirit of Satie, 
following that of Claude Debussy, has had, 
and will still have an influence upon the young 
French composers, comparable to that of 
Cézanne on the cubists, or of Rimbaud on the 
modernist poets. 


The Turning Point 


HE years 1913 and 1914 marked, in 

France, a turning-point in music so im- 
portant that one must examine carefully the in- 
fluences which were then at work. 

At the Schola Cantorum, Paris’ highly re- 
spectable conservatory, Vincent d’Indy was 
teaching his religion, the dualism of which al- 
lows one to worship Wagner and Franck in 
turn. There was no hope there for any real 
feeling, as it was immediately stifled in the old 
wornout moulds of the sonata or the cyclic 
symphony. Likewise there was the old Société 
Nationale, founded originally by Camille 
Saint-Saéns, and run at that time by a severe 
committee of classicists. Occasionally it got 
together an audience of old melomaniacs eager 
for that boredom which they confused with art. 
But for the musician with a little daring there 
seemed to be only one refuge—the Société 
Musicale Independente (S.M.I.). Of this 
Gabriel Fauré was president, and Maurice 
Ravel and Charles Koechlin sat upon the com- 
mittee of direction side by side with Florent 
Schmitt and Roger-Ducasse; not an unworthy 
group, although the impressionistic leaning i 
it was obvious. 

Debussyism reigned in state at the concerts 
of the $.M.I. Was not the author of Pelleas 
at that time the incomparable charmer of all 
well-bred souls? There correct gentlemen gave 
performances of their works a la maniére des 
Chansons de Bilitis; copied without a qualm 
such and such a Prelude, or orchestral passage 
from the Images, and gently led that art, which 
they thought they were serving, toward a final 
leap into the infinitesimal. f 

Curiously enough, it was at the Sociéte 
Nationale, and not at the S.M.I., as ome 
would have thought, that, one fine day in 1915, 
through some magic jugglery, Ricardo Vines, 
the Spanish pianist who has been so sympathe- 
tic to all of us younger musicians, succeeded iM 
playing Satie’s Véritable Préludes Flasques. 
They created a scandal, of course, but, on the 
other hand, they were a success in so far that 
Vines had to play the preludes over again. 
Then our music critics, with that peculiar 10 
telligence which always guides them, begat 

(Continued on page 104) 
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WOMAN WITH FRUIT 
(Below) 
There is static dignity and repose 
in this canvas such as distin- 
guished the work of Paul Gauguin, 
Ortiz, a friend and follower of 
Picasso) passed through Cubism 
and abandoned it just when it be- 
came fashionable among picture 
dealers and art patrons. His sin- 
cerity to himself is one of his 
finest qualities. It is said that 
last year, when this picture was 
shown at the Salon, Bourdelle, the 
eminent French sculptor, pro- 
posed that Ortiz be elected an 
Associate of the Salon de la Na- 
tionale, but that his suggestion 
was voted down by the more con- 
ventionally minded artists on the 
board 
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NUDE 
M. Ortiz’ nudes have been called “crudely simple,” 
but they are in reality rich in quality and singularly 
warm in color. An intense sensibility to structure 
and volume is evident in all of his nudes, in which 
there is never a hint of anything like sentimental 
or literal preoccupation 
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Paintings by Manuel Ortiz 
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IN PROVENCE 

(Centre) 
This landscape is “eliminated” 
down to fundamentals. Oritz’ 
simplification is not the superfi- 
cial one of the poster artists; he 
shows a real knowledge of form 
and an interesting attempt at ex- 
pressing only its essential char- 

acteristics 


PORTRAIT OF RENE BEN 
SUSSAN—THE PAINTER 
Ortiz’ vigorous drawing and in- 
terest in mass are admirably 
exemplified here. Happily placed 
high lights emphasize the very 
satisfying composition of this 
likeness of Ben Sussan, the young 
Levantine painter and wood en- 
graver, who is now so much the 

vogue in Europe 











The Spaniard, Friend and Follower of Picasso, Whose Work is at Present so Much Discussed in Paris 
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SKETCHES BY FISH 





THE FATAL ERROR 
A most unfortunate thing happened on the very first 
day out! Do you see Edgar and Ethel on the stair- 
way of the Aquitania? Do you notice how they are 
pushing by that Voluminous Old Party with the 
wide tread? Have you remarked the V.O.P.’s air 
of injured aristocracy? Well, thereby hangs a tragic 
tale. The two unfortunate young people have been 
guilty of lése majesté in. the first degree. The 
V.O.P. is none other than—but look below and read 
the unhappy ending of the two-reel serial, which 
might be called ‘“‘The Rude Descending a Staircase” 


REALIZATION 


Part two. The discovery. Edgar, having scanned 
the passenger list, “Eth, do you know who that 
steam-roller was we just elbowed off the fairway? It 
was the Duchess of Doubleditch, to whom I have a 
letter of introduction from my Uncle Sidney!” 
“Horrors”, cries Ethel. ‘We counted so on her to 
be nice to us in London! And she is the only 
Duchess on our list!” Poor children! Their only 
hope is that her Grace, with true British spirit, will 
recognize in this unintentional affront merely a 
GD little youthful exposition of the freedom of the seas 
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THE EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 
Edgar has never been particularly strong on finance. 
Things like the rate of exchange are mysteries to 
him. Consequently, he is somewhat taken aback 
when the change is brought for the one hundred 
dollar bill which he has tendered in payment for 
his simple Roman feast. It—the change—looks like 
the ballots of a presidential election, and Edgar is 
divided in mind as to whether to attempt to carry 
it home, or to endow the worse of the waiters—the 
one who spilled the Chianti—and tell him to retire 
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SHE SHALL NOT PASS! 


The dramatic little scene pictured above is one of 
those embarrassing moments which will happen even 
in the lives of the most perfect ladies. Poor Ethel 
has lost her tickets to the Casino. Of course, she 
is held up at the door by the Guardians. “But I 
am looking for a gentleman!” she explains in her 
best French. “That, Madame,” says one of the 
wardens, “is true of many other ladies.” Ethel 
flushes with indignation. Fortunately, Edgar comes 
along at this moment and saves the situation. But, 
oh, you should see the look Ethel gives the porter 
as she enters, and he, the sly devil, only winks 


CUSTOMS OF THE CUSTOMS 
Why should all Italian frontier customs’ offices be 
situated on the side of a sixty per cent grade? I 
suppose it is because Italy is built that way. At 
any rate, it is giving Edgar a very squeamish quar- 
ter of an hour, for his brakes are far from well and 
he is firmly convinced that, when the natty official 
removes the dress-suit case with which he has 


‘chocked the rear wheel, the entire party will fall 


into Switzerland, in reverse. Fortunately, Ethel is 
completely unconscious of her peril, her attention 
being entirely occupied by trying to look like her 
passport photograph which was taken three years ago 


FINANCE IN FRANCE 


Our Hero and Heroine will agree enthusiastically 
with the Genoa Conference that, in matters financial, 
the French are entirely capable of taking care of 
themselves. The little inn at Compiégne was really 
charming, and M. and Mme. Dupont made our travel- 
lers feel like one, or rather two, of the family. But 
when the bill was presented, the travellers realized 
that, nowadays, the smaller the hotel the bigger the 
bill. However, with those trick French figures, in 
which the fives and nines are interchangeable, what 
can one do but pay up—which Edgar does, like a 
little man—and then drive off singing that immortal 
thing of Tosti’s, ‘‘Good-a-bye for-ever, Good-a-bye”’ 
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The ingénue of “The Dover Road,” the 
whimsical and charming (adjectives by re- 
quest) comedy of A A. Milne 

















“NO SIRREE” 


An anonymous entertainment, 
modelled rather remotely on the 
“Chauve Souris,” by the so- 
called ‘Vicious Circle” of the 
Hotel Algonquin—that is to say, 
by the dramatic critics of the 
New York newspapers and their 
friends. The show received an 
enthusiastic reception at its 
first, last and only performance 
at the 49th Street Theatre 


WINIFRED LENIHAN 


LENORE ULRIC 





















Joined in the chorus of ingénues shown above, protesting that 
she, too, had the “‘Ingénue Blues” and would like to be play- 
ing more weighty réles than that of Kiki. However, it is to 
be doubted that Miss Ulric will ever find a part which will 


HELEN HAYES 


After playing moonlight and 
honeysuckle roles for several 
seasons, Miss Hayes has 
joined the younger married 
set in “To the Ladies.” She 
still, however, is young 
enough to seem appropriately 
dressed in rompers 


delight her audiences more than her present one 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


Who has just completed a 
successful season in ‘“Dan- 
ger’’ and who is soon to ap- 
pear in “Weary Wives.” 
Among other things, Miss 
Bankhead is the world’s most 
subtly amusing imitator of 
Ethel Barrymore 


VANITY FAIR 


Photographs by 
ABBE 


HE WHO GETS FLAPPED 
Proved to be Robert E. Sher- 
wood of the staff of Life (not 
an advertisement for  whole- 
wheat bread). The flappers— 
shown to the left—are June 
Walker, Helen Hayes, Winifred 
Lenihan, Ruth Gilmore and 
Lenore Ulric, who comprised 
one of the most spectacular and 
individualistic choruses’ ever 
seen in Greater New York 





RUTH GILMORE 


A sister of Margalo Gilmore, is now adding 
the fame of the family by her per 


formance in “The Nest” 








When the Evening Stars Sang Together 


And All the Dubious Sons of William Hazlitt Stood upon the Stage and Shouted for the Fun of It 
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Zowie : or the Curse of an Akins Heart 
Whose Heroine is Never Quite Sure Whether She Should be Playing “Déclassée” or “The Varying Shore” 


“Nor all your piety and wit”—From the Persian 


of a great city. 
TimrE—Printemps, 1922. 
Cast (as given at the world 
premi¢re in New York, April 30, 
1922). 
Marmaduke LaSalle, 
a stomach specialist, 
John Peter Toohey 
Lady friend of LaSalle’s, 
Neysa McMein 
Another lady friend of LaSalle’s, 
Louise Closser Hale 
Dindo, a wandering busboy, 
J. M. Kerrigan 


Goi erat place in the heart 


Zhoolie Venable, 
a suppressed desire,* 
Ruth Gillmore 
Mortimer Van Loon, 
a decayed gentleman, 
George S. Kaufman 
Archibald Van Alstyne, 
a precisionist, 
Alexander Woollcott 
Lemuel Pip, an old taxi-driver, 
Harold W. Ross 
* Suppressed in Humansville, 
Mo., sometime in April, 1908. eOff- 
stage Music by J. Heifetz. 


oe rising curtain discloses a row of three 
chairs in what seems to be a Capitol 
Lunch. These are occupied by LaSalle and 
his guests. La Salle is groaning from reple- 
tion and the women are redding up their lips 
after the re past. 

LASALLE: Well, we might as well be going. 
Ican’t eat any more. I’m already 17 calories 
beyond the limit. (Confidentially but audi- 
bly.) Got a lot of trouble with my stomach as 
itis. (Zo bus-boy) Boy, just a minute. 

Dinpo (who never can decide whether he is 
adarkey waiter or a garcon from Marseilles or 
a faithful old Hindoo servant) Whaddya- 
want ? 

LASALLE (pointing out of the window) Who 
is that strangely wistful looking woman getting 
out of that taxicab? 

Dinpo (deciding for the moment to be 
Swiss) That, sir, is Zhoolie Venable. There 
are those of us who remember when she was 
the toast of the Riviera. ; 

First Lapy Frienp (Who is much inter- 
ested, but not very bright) The Shubert- 
Riviera ? 

Dinvo (ignoring her) Poor Marcel Schwob 
called her the lost laughter of an unfrocked 
priest. 

LaSatte: Well, I guess we must go now. 
That’s about all the antecedent action, isn’t it? 


Dinpo: Yes, sir. 
LaSatte: Any atmosphere to arrange? 
Dinvo: I think we have plenty, sir. 


LASALLE (reluctant to leave) Don’t want 
any fine language? What about a little refer- 
ence to a strain of music that is hauntingly 
teminiscent? Or to the salvage of a wrecked 
life? Or perhaps a little quotation out of 
Bartlett. 

Dinpo (who has him there) As for instance? 


of Miss Zoé Akins. 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 





ZHOOLIE AND ARCHIBALD 


Ruth Gillmore and Alexander Woollcott, dramatic critic of the Times, as 
they appeared in this play which parodies the more romantic writings 
“Zowie” was included in the program of ‘‘No Sirree” 
an extravagant vaudeville devised, produced and largely acted by a group 


of New York dramatic critics 


LASALLE: Well, my part seems to be just 
a feeder. (Laughs heartily and, in high good 
humour, surrenders the centre of the stage) 
Say, that was a nifty, wasn’t it? 

Dinpvo (chuckling) That was damned good, 
if I may say so, sir. 

LASALLE: Here, let me have the checks. 

(Exeunt Omnes, Dindo gathering up the 
remnants of the feast and clearing away. 
From without, apparently from the kitchen or 
the cashier's cage, float the strains of Then 
You'll Remember Me. Enter Zhoolie. She ts 
clad in a sumptuous evening gown, over which 
a sable cloak has been thrown carelessly. She 
wears a tiara, a rope of pearls and nine brace- 
lets. She carries a glass of milk and no purse, 
but for reasons never quite explained, a riding 
crop swings from one wrist. She prudently 
lodges the glass of milk on the centre chatr- 
arm, and then strides up and down the res- 
taurant in great emotion and, indeed, does not 
sit down until the music has run its course.) 


HOOLIE: Oh, to be in England, now that 
Johnny Weaver is in New York! 

(Enter Dindo) 

Dinpo (gruffly) The taxi-driver is outside 
and says, “Do you want him to wait?” 

ZHOOLIE (a little flurried) How life pur- 
sues one! ‘Tell the fellow we shall meet again. 

(Dindo is so impressed by this that he bows 
out backwards in the manner of a Hindoo ser- 
vant and only just succeeds in repressing an 
impulse to say “Yes, sahib”’.) 

(Enter Van Loon, who seats himself at 
Zhoolie’s left, sighs deeply, and starts to eat a 
sandwich. His teeth are well embedded when 
a little cry of recognition from her rivets him in 
that pose. As Zhoolie speaks, her manner be- 
comes more and more palpitant and her voice 
grows preposterously like Ethel Barrymore’s. 


ZHOOLIE: You! 

VAN Loon (anxious to please, 
but busy with his sandwich) I— 
think so. 

ZHOOLIE: 
you here! 


To think of meeting 


VAN Loon: Let me see, you 
were... 

ABOODE:.:.... Thatimeht.... 

Van Loon: ... That night at 
Chamonix... 

ZHOOLIE: ...No, no! Yes, 
yes! At Chamonix. I see you 
now. You stood lithe and a little 


dear and splendid there by the Mer 
de Glace. Ever and always in my 
heart, silhouetted against an 
amethystine sky. Those dear, les- 
ser skies of our triste yesterdays. 
(Coughs apologetically and amus- 
edly at her scatter-brained Venable 


ways) I’m afraid I’ve forgotten 
your name. 
Van Loon: At Chamonix 


Then you were—you must have 
been — she of whom all men 
dreamed. You were the next to 
the last of the Mad Varicks. 

ZHOOLIE: I was the LAST! 
Only, this year, they’re calling me the first of 
the mad Venables. 

VAN Loon (beginning to expand) AndI... 

ZHOOLIE (gravely sweet in manner but not 
really interested in any one else’s biography) 
Dear friend, dear, dear, old friend, does it 
matter? You and I—two plaintive notes in the 
overtones of the great symphony, two bits . 

VAN Loon (apprehensively) Two bits? 

ZHOOLIE: Two bits of sorry driftwood, 
swirled together for yet another moment by 
some whimsical, some capricious eddy. 

VAN Loon (cheerfully) Very good, eddy. 

ZHOOLIE: What matter names? Let them 
call us what we really are—flotsam and jetsam. 

Van Loon (dubiously) Sounds too much 
like a brother and sister act. 

ZHOOLIE: We may come to vaudeville yet. 
What is life but a great circuit. Your heart 
yearns for the Palace and... 

Van Loon: And Fate books you on Fox 
time. It’s hell! 

(Enter Van Alstyne, superb in crush-hat, 
opera cape, ivory-headed stick, white gloves 
and carrying a glass of simple milk. He eyes 
Van Loon disdainfully and takes the third 
seat. He is starting to drink when arrested by 
another of Zhoolie’s little cries of recognition.) 

ZHOOLIE: YOU! 

VAN ALSTYNE: You! 

ZHOOLIE: You! 

VAN Loon (in her ear) Was he one of us, 
too? 

ZHOOLIE (whispering back) I suppose so. 

VAN ALSTYNE (beginning to catch the 
spirit) That night... 

Van Loon (to Zhoolie) Ah, he was one of 
us, all right. 

ZHOOLIE (a little amused) I never seem to 
have done anything in the daytime. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Pola Negri—To Visit America 


Before Leaving this Continent, the Polish Actress Will Complete a Picture of the Period of Peter the Great 
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PREPARING THE KAVA 
The Taupo, or Village Virgin of Samoa, preparing the Kava for the Ceremony of Entertainment of Distinguished Visitors. She is seated on a special 
mat which she has brought with the kava bowl from the house of the chief of the settlement. Those beside her are her assistants. The rite shown 
here is enacted out of doors on the village sward 


| The Village Vestals of Samoa 


And the Ceremonies Surrounding Them That Have Survived the Encroachments of Modern Civilization 


By FREDERICK O’BRIEN, Author of “Mystic Isles of the South Seas” 


N Samoa, more than in the other islands of had predecessors since time immemorial. Her 
the Pacific which lie on the purple sea be- o dynasty, though not lineal, had its beginning 
low the line, certain customs survive among Be Be in the mists of the ages. She is the vestal of 


the tribe, the incarnated spirit of virginity, the 
symbol of maidenhood, the maid to be leved 
und sought by fairy princes, to be wooed bv 
suitors from near and far, whose mating is the 
culmination of her reign and vigil. 


The Ultimate Loss of Rank 


aaa Taupo is the hostess of her tribe, the 
custodian of the holy grail of her village. 
Yet, ultimately, she is destined to be shelved, 
to lose her title and distinction. Marriage, 
her certain goal, means for her a loss of rank, 
a retirement to the common class of matrons, 
with only such glory left as she has won by 
her personal beauty, culture and peaceful 
achievements. 

It is certain that the institution of the 
Taupo was, among the Samoans, at one time 
associated with their primitive religion. They 
were worshippers of the sun and of the prin- 
ciple of fecundity, and by that odd contrariety 
evidenced in so many ancient countries, the 
Samoans set up, to represent the principle of 
fecundity, a vestal, who should in her life, 
typify the principle of virginity, and concen- 
trate in her self the prenuptial state, so ardent- 
ly glorified by priest and poet in the songs of 


the native peoples, customs which even dec- 
ades of white rule have not obliterated. In 
Tahiti, the wondrous minstrel society of the 
Arioi is long since ended, by Christianity and 
guns. In the Carolines, the Uritoi, a similar 
lodge of merry minstrels, declined into desue- 
tude under the Jesuits. 

Throughout Polynesia, civilization has ef- 
fectually smothered the primitive genius of the 
people. In Samoa, because of the jealousy 
of the great Powers, the usual schemes of ex- 
ploitation of the lands and labor of the 
aborigines, were, for a long time, delayed, and 
thus there have been left to the Samoans, 
though enfeebled, some of the exotic and 
bizarre rituals and conventions which amazed 
the world, when they were first disclosed in 
the diaries and logbooks of the great early 
Navigators and missionaries. : 

None of these survivals is more impressive 
and astonishing to the visitor to Samoa today, 
than the institution of the Taupo, or Village 
Virgin. She is an almost sacred figure in 
tvery village, and is distinguished by her 
office and duties from all other women in the 
hamlet. The origin of the Taupo in Samoa 
is hidden, with a score of other mysteries, in 
the vast secrecy of the South Seas. Babylon as in those of New York. 

_In every settlement in all the half dozen a Se. we. se ; The religious significance of the Taupo, dis- 
islands of Samoa, there is a Taupo. She has play Pabor hanen, pentane a: rat a (Continued on page 96) 
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Some Memoirs of Dadaism 


An Account of the Movement Which Has Undertaken to Free French Art from its Classical Rigidities 


the Dada movement, is quite a young 

man, slight and dark, with eyes of an 
exceptional intensity and intelligence, and, 
withal a childlike expression. From time to 
time he is the prey of either a pathological 
laziness, or a consuming activ- 
ity. He solves his problems of 
existence by coursing over 
Europe—from Greece to Italy, 
from Italy to Germany,. from 
Germany to France, leaving a 
deep Dadaist furrow wherever 
he passes. The beginnings of 
Dada appeared in 1916. At 
that time Tristan Tzara lived 
in Zurich where he met Arp, 
Huelsenbeck, and others who 
were seeking an existence free 
from absurd conventions, free 
from social restrictions. They 
met and formed the “Cabaret 
Voltaire’, a sort of club where 
they could indulge in _ the 
pleasure of expressing them- 
selves freely among themselves, 
but not with the idea of launch- 
ing revolution and destruction. 
Tzara chose the name “DADA” 
because it could not be attached 
to a school or party, or indicate 
a tendency. (‘“Dada” really 
means a hobby or caprice.) In 
1918 Picabia came to Zurich 
and was received by Tzara as one of the 
prophets of Dada. When Tzara came to 
Paris, he commenced the most impassioned 
series of Dadist demonstrations. 


rie via: TZARA, one of the pioneers of 


ADAISM is a characteristic symptom of 
the disordered modern world. It was first 
inspired by the chaos and collapse of Europe 
during the war. To the exiled intellectuals of 
Switzerland, humanity seemed to have gone in- 
sane—all order was crashing to destruction, all 
values were turned upside down—and, in 
accordance with this spirit, they began a set of 
wild practical jokes, elaborately silly meetings 
and fantastic manifestoes which burlesqued, in 
their violence and absurdity, the absurdity and 
violence of the life around them. 

Among the German exponents of Dadaism, 
the thing took on a more bitter flavour and, in 
its concern with society and politics, even a 
revolutionary aspect. 

But the French Dadaists are mostly young 
men who revelled in it as a carnival of non- 
sense and in so far as they gave it any point, 
directed it against the arts. 


The Dadaist Bond 


T the beginning of the year 1920, I came 
back to Paris extremely glad to see my 
friends again. At the side of Aragon, Breton, 
Dermée, Eluard, Ribemont-Dessaignes, 
Picabia, Péret, Soupault, Rigaut, Marguerite 
Buffet and others, I took part in the demon- 
strations which aroused the rage of the Pari- 
sian public. 
The début of Dadaism in Paris took place 
on the twenty-third of January, 1920, at the 
matinée organized by the Dadaist review Lit- 


By TRISTAN TZARA 


térature. Louis Aragon, a slender young man 
with feminine features, A. Breton, who be- 
trays in his gestures the stigmata of the re- 
ligious sectarians, G. Ribemont-Dessaignes, a 
man whose simple appearance conceals the 
fiery temper of the great accusers of humanity, 





DADAISM IN THE THEATRE 


A scene from a Dadaist play, presented at the Dadaist 
Festival in Paris, and designed to shock and flout the 
public by its disregard of even the most fundamental 
theatrical conventions. The Dadaists succeeded admir- 
ably in their purpose because, at this performance, the 
public signified its disapproval with cabbages, eggs and 
beefsteaks. The gentlemen on all fours is Tristan 
Tzara, the leader of the movement 


Philippe Soupault, whose facility of expression 
flows forth in bizarre images, gave readings 
from their works. Picabia, who has under- 
gone so many influences, particularly those 
of the clear and powerful mind of Marcel 
Duchamp, exhibited a number of pictures one 
of which was a drawing done in chalk on a 
blackboard and erased on the spot; that is 
to say, the picture was valid for only two 
hours. 

As for me, under the title DADA, I read 
a newspaper article while an electric bell kept 
ringing so loudly that no one could hear what I 
said. This was very badly received by the 
public, who became exasperated and shouted: 
“Enough! Enough!’ An attempt was made 
to give a futuristic interpretation to this act, 
but the point that I wanted to make was simply 
that my presence on the stage, the sight of my 
face and my movements, ought to satisfy peo- 
ple’s curiosity and that anything I might have 
said had really no importance. 

There were thousands of persons of all 
classes who manifested very loudly, it is im- 
possible to say exactly what, their joy or their 
disapproval by unexpected cries and bursts 
of universal laughter, which constituted a verv 
pretty accompaniment to manifestoes read by 
six people at once. The newspapers said that 
an old man conducted himself outrageously 


during the performance, that somebody set off 
a flashlight, and that a woman had to be taken 
outside of the hall. It is true that the news. 
papers had also announced that Charlie Chap. 
lin was going to deliver a lecture on the 
Dadaist movement. Although we denied the 
rumour there was one reporter 
. Who followed me _ everywhere, 
on supposing that the celebrated 
actor had planned to make a 
surprise appearance and was up 
to some new trick. I remember 
that Picabia, who was to have 
taken part in the demonstration, 
disappeared just as it was be: 
ginning. For five hours it was 
impossible to find him. The 
séance ended with a speech by 
“The King of the Fakirs”, M. 
Buisson, who follows a curious 
profession, that of prophesying 
the future, during the day on the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine. In 
the evening he sells papers at 
the exits of the subway. 


Dadaist Debates 


EVERAL days afterwards 

there took place in a church 
which had _ been transformed 
into a cinema—a local branch 
of the Club du Faubourg—on 
the invitation of that associa- 
tion which includes more than 
three thousand laborers and intellectuals—an 
explanation of the Dadaist movement. There 
were four of us on the stage: Ribemont-Des- 
saignes, Aragon, Breton and I. M. Léo Poldés 
presided. The public were more serious here; 
they listened to us. Their disapproval mani- 
fested itself in piercing cries. Raymond Dun- 
can, the philosopher who walks around Paris 
in the costume of Socrates, was there with all 
his school. He arose in our defense and 
calmed the public. A debate followed. The 
very best socialist orators took part in it and 
spoke for, or against us. We replied to the 
attacks and the audience boiled in unison. 

A week later a public debate took place at 
the Université Populaire on Dada. Eluard, 
Fraenkel, Dermée, Breton, Ribemont-Des- 
saignes, Soupault and I took part with all the 
force of our temperament in a séance torn by 
political passions. All the Presidents’ mani- 
festoes appeared in the Dadaist review Lit- 
iérature; it is well known that there are three 
hundred and ninety-one presidents of the 
Dadaist movement and that anyone can be 
come a president very easily. 

“391” was also the name of a review which 
several of us started; it expanded and became 
a review of world wide reputation. People 
finally became afraid of it, because it described 
things as they really are without throwing any 
veils over them. How many critics are there 
with no record of imbecilities to regret? 

A scandal provoked by the hypocrisy of cet 
tain Cubists in the bosom of a modern Parisiaa 
art society brought on the complete schism be 
tween the Cubists and the Dadaists—an event 
which gave a great cohesive force to the nine 
(Continued on page 92) 
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i. 
Andrew Pipp, the Broadway beau bummer, 
observes the haute monde on Fifth Avenue 
and pines for greater sartorial elegance— 





-: 
So he makes a pilgrimage to the House of 
Winkelstein and Blocks, one flight up (take 
the elevator)—just as advertized— 





And disparages his trousers for lacking ade- 
quate hip storage-space for flasks,—remarking 
en the need for change pockets— 











ae 
Whereupon Andrew Pipp, the not so young 
enchanted, decides to order a _ three-button 
special feature garment at once— 


La 
And works himself into a fine frenzy of arti- 


ficial indignation at Andrew’s prodigality in 


the highly important matter of buttons— 











Stipulating, however, that the form-fit waist 
effect be changed to conform to the straight-cut 


seen on the gentility of the Avenue— 


x. 
Where the chief cutter, who is a student of 
human nature and a born salesman, proceeds 
to excommunicate his curse-me coat— 





6. 


Proving, by means of one of Winkelstein and 
Blocks’ guaranteed all wool, that three buttons 


are sufficient for style and comfort— 








9 


Andrew, martyr resartus, walks abroad upon 
the Avenue only to discover that the mode 


has undergone a counter-revolution 





The Eternal Fitness of Things 


A Nietzschean Tragedy of Fashion in Nine Scenes—Costume Sketches by Charles Martin 
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It will be observed that Glenna Collett under- Among the best of golf mottoes is, “Be sure 


stands the art of concentration when she ap- you’re right, then go ahead.” Here there cappe 
proaches the business of a mashie shot is no hint of hesitancy ingly 


Ba 
the gc 
of lig 
quite 
was, 
until 


Unlike many women (golfers, of course), she knows enough not 
to go too far. The shot will be crisp for Miss Collett’s wrists 
are in it as well as her heart 








At the top of her 
swing she has 
abstained from 
reaching even the 
horizontal. It is 
distinctly a sensible 
swing, and not an 
emotional one 












Our heroine is after distance 
now, but she knows that the best 
way to get it is to avoid pressing 


In golf, as in the geometry not 
books, a straight line is the het 
shortest distance between two whet 
points. Right down the alley! a hit 
and 
poor 
a gil 
pleas 


Most of the slips between cup it we 





and golfer come on the green. 

Miss Collett is endeavoring to 

reduce putting to an exact 

science. She is intent upon 

making her club a pendulum, 
not a rapier 


Glenna Collett Passes By 


A Few Glimpses of the Brilliant, Young Golf Star in a Pilgrimage from Tee to Green 





Away goes the ball, propelled 

by a steady, sweeping swing. 

The golfer can do no more. 

Now that shot is in the hands 

of fate. The ball balks, shud- 

ders, wriggles, and drops in. 
And then—plop! 
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You Emotional Yankees! 


How America’s Reputation For Being Undemonstrative Was Ruined By a Trip to the Polo Grounds 


been told, is a person who stands up for 

the Star Spangled Banner and the sev- 
eth inning. And yet your national game 
gems to me America’s one great relaxation 
from orthodoxy. Most visitors find pace the 
most distinctive feature of existence in these 
United States, but the impression which per- 
sists with me is dignity. In no country of the 
world do folk take themselves quite so seri- 
ously. I have had the privilege of meeting a 
comparatively small number of intoxicated 
Americans, but not one of them sang or danced 
or threw his hat in the air or did anything of 
the sort. One told me that Toledo was the 
fastest growing city in the Middle West. In- 
deed, I could hardly have suspected his secret, 
but for the fact that he told me the same thing 
five times within as many minutes. Another 
discussed the beet sugar industry, and a third 
wanted to poll the company present on the sub- 
ject of spiritualism. He was somewhat handi- 
capped by the fact that ectoplasm offered seem- 
ingly insurmountable lingual difficulties. 

Baseball is ever so much more important to 
the good of the American soul than the heaviest 
of light wines. It confers a liberation which 
quite transcends the potentialities of beer. I 
was, perhaps, the loneliest man in New York 
until I discovered the Polo Grounds. 

To me the great tragedy of America is the 
fact that the possibility of a native and nascent 
culture has largely been impaired by European 
influences. In the novel I find the traditional 
British form of—birth, childhood, early expe- 
riences at school, an encounter with alcohol, the 
first love affair, disillusion, despair. French 
models inspire most Broadway farces and 
comedies, and the Russian influence is all too 
evident in the serious plays. I have never 
heard any American music, but your opera is 
Italian and your orchestral concerts German. 
Even sports, with the exception of baseball, is 
not free. The ridiculous English tradition of 
indifference has won the day. The American 
golfer and lawn tennis player is constrained to 
keep up the silly pretence established by sports- 
men across the water that it is just as much 
fun to lose as to win. 


A ee tt, per cent American, I have 


Baseball as Catharsis 


ASEBALL is the one frank outlet of ex- 
pression. Rooters at the Polo Grounds do 

hot pretend that it is all the same to them 
whether the Yankee batter strikes out or makes 
ahit. Nor are they disposed to say “too bad” 
and keep silence when an adversary makes a 
poor throw. Instead, the mistake is hailed as 
a gift from the gods which it is not only a 
Pleasure but a duty to hail with delight. If 
it were possible for every American to attend 
‘wo or more baseball games a week, the prac- 
tice of neurologists, and particularly of Freud- 
fans, would fall away to nothing. Mr. Freud 
till maintains, though with decreasing vehe- 
mence, that sex is at the basis of all nervous 
complaints. That is not my precise diagnosis 
of suffering humanity here where neurasthenia 
used to be known as “the American disease.” 
Twenty-nine and two-thirds per cent of all] the 
national ills can be traced to the miscreant who 
‘tablished the theory that Americans are not 


By CONNOR O’BRALE 


an emotional people—‘‘like those damned frogs 
and other foreigners.” As a result, millions of 
unfortunate folk are sizzling inside because of 
the fact that somewhere in the internal mechan- 
ism, cheers that ought to have been shouted 
have remained as restrained impulses. And 
you probably have wanted to pat somebody on 
the back at some time or other and then have 
decided against it on patriotic grounds. When 
your rheumatism or neuritis comes, look back 
to some such stifled impulse and don’t blame 
it all on blind abscesses or tonsils. 


Emotional America 


ASEBALL enthusiasts ought to escape from 
all these ills. After a recent eleven inning 
game at the Polo Grounds, I came home black 
and blue because of the unrestrained delight 
of the middle-aged cotton factor behind me. 
To be sure, I had done nothing to promote the 
cause of his side except to join occasionally in 
the shout of “That is the boy!” But when a 
substitute player named Camp Skinner made 
a hit which won the game, the spectator behind 
me decided that I would do just as well as any- 
body else to act as a symbol for the hero upon 
whose back he wanted to unload his enthu- 
siasm. 

I have been told by some of my Polo Ground 
friends that “I don’t know one-half of it.” 
They say that when Babe Ruth gets back into 
the game, I will see sights still more surpris- 
ing. One man has informed me that when 
Ruth hits the ball for a home run, it is cus- 
tomary for hundreds of the spectators to throw 
their hats on to the playing field. If there is 
any truth in this, it will serve to confirm my 
contention that America, far from being un- 
emotional, is a seething cauldron of feeling 
upon which somebody has unfortunately placed 
a lid of some kind. To be sure I have seen 
spectators toss away their hats as a mark of 
appreciation, but only in Spain and Cuba, 
avowedly mercurial countries and proud of it. 

Ruth has been pointed out to me, sitting in 
a narrow coop with the sporting press men, 
and I must confess that the sight of him was 
disappointing in the extreme. He looked for 
all the world like a Beefeater retired from 
active service on account of overweight, but I 
am told that during a torrid New York sum- 
mer, he melts down to quite presentable pro- 
portions. However, I wish to reserve comment. 
It is hard for a visitor not to be dubious and 
puzzled by the aesthetic standards of a city in 
which Oscar Wilde, or some one very like him, 
has been set up as typifying Civic Virtue. 

But already I have seen enough, both in 
the stand and on the field, to convince me 
of my point against the theory of the non-emo- 
tional nature of Americans. I was particularly 
struck by an incident in a game the other day 
in which Carl Mays was pitching. He is a 
striking figure, not only because he throws the 
ball with a movement which seems to be a 
compromise between the underhand swing of 
the cricket bowler and the conventional Amer- 
ican overhand toss, but also on account of his 
countenance. If there is anywhere in the 
world a sculptor seeking a model for Nero or 
any of the later Roman emperors, let him seize 
upon Carl Mays during an off season and 


make him sit. In all America I have seen no 
head and face so imperial. But the participant 
who particularly attracted my attention during 
the course of the surprising incident was 
another player on the New York team called 
Scott. In the stands we know him as ‘“‘Deacon,” 
because of a certain austerity and dogmatism 
in his play and demeanor. No Presbyterian 
elder could be any more certain about eternal 
damnation than is Scott about a baseball hit 
along the ground in his direction. The ball 
seems to be predestined to hop right into his 
hands and then to speed away directly into 
the hands of the first baseman. 

But on the particular day of which I speak, 
Mays made one toss toward Scott too artlessly 
aimed even for Scott to reach. A second later 
he did practically the same thing, but this time 
Scott saved him by a marvelous leaping catch. 
Mays, my Roman emperor friend, was evi- 
dently in a mood to throw somebody to the 
lions. He was “going up.” (You see my Polo 
Grounds education has not been in vain.) 
Deacon Scott left his position at short stop and 
came over to speak to the erring pitcher. Of 
course, I know that this is done constantly. I 
have seen it many times, but I have never 
discerned anything of friendliness or cheer in 
the demeanor of the players who gathered 
around the pitcher to talk to him. Scott had 
a different technique. He came close and put 
one arm around the neck of the Roman in 
friendly embrace. Then, with his gloved hand, 
he patted great Caesar twice upon the back. 
The game went on, Mays ceased fuming, and 
won from his adversaries. 


The Heart of Democracy 


OW if Scott and Mays had been Italian 
musicians, the sight of such a demonstra- 
tive embrace would have set the feelings of all © 
nearby Americans on edge. A red blooded 
American, I understand, never puts his arm 
around the neck of any male person except in 
anger. Indeed, a grown son long separated 
from his father would be socially ostracised in 
this country if he allowed himself anything so 
much like a caress as that in which Scott 
indulged in full view of eleven thousand peo- 
ple. And yet the spectators around me were 
entirely sympathetic and appreciative. ‘Mays 
like to have flown right out of the park before 
Scotty came up to him,” explained the man to 
my right. “It takes an old bird like that to 
steady a team,” he added. I judged that the 
“old bird’? must be all of twenty-eight. 
Whatever influence Scott may have had in 
preventing Mays from flying out of the playing 
field and liking it, he completed my conversion 
to America. Whether the ultimate decision 
is a Free State or a Republic, I shall never go 
back. The cant and hypocrisy and studied 
reserve of America no longer repel me. 
Naturalization papers may mark the formal 
adoption of an alien, but I know a better way. 
When I become one of a great stamping, sway- 
ing crowd which joins in the creation of a 
terrific inarticulate, yet expressive cry of hope 
and defiance in the face of impending defeat, 
I feel that at last I have found the heart of 
democracy. It must be near the lungs, you 
know. 
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What Is Wrong With These Pictures? 


Three Lessons in Etiquette and Good Form for Discriminating Readers 


Sketches by REGINALD MARSH 





THE FLAPPERS’ PICNIC 


Everybody, as you see, is behaving in the correct flapperesque manner except gauche young Reggie Marsh 
in the corner, who has not only refused every round of cocktails, but is actually eating his chicken salad 
instead of throwing it at his hostess. Both the hostess and the chicken salad deserve it 








NIGHT LIFE AT THE CLUB 
The amateur hurdler, the artless dish destroyer, and the man reciting The Charge of the Light Brigade, 
are in particularly good taste. But what can we say of the fat little H. G. Wells-looking person in the 
background? This kill-joy evidently can’t appreciate the roguish humor of broken china 





THE CABARET 
This picture contains two unpardonable errors which brand the cabaret as one lacking the correct ultra- 
jazz atmosphere. There are not nearly enough tables for proper Broadway discomfort, and the chorus 
girls are plainly white Caucasian instead of the conventional high brown or chrome yellow 
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Concerning the Science of Playing for “Splits” 


Weighing the Odds in Favor of Playing for the Cards to Fall, or of Risking a Finesse 


lished upon auction bridge, the subject 

seems to be far from exhausted. So great 
are the possibilities of the game, that every 
now and then something crops up that has not 
before been touched, or that has been touched 
upon so lightly that it has practically passed 
unnoticed. 

In looking over the table of contents and the 
reference indexes of all the text-books so far 

blished on auction, my own included, I have 
failed to find anything under the head of the 
art of playing for splits. 

A suit is split when it is divided equally be- 
tween two partners, and any play that is based 
on the probability that it is equally divided 
between the adversaries of the declarer is tech- 
nically known as playing for splits. An 
example, familiar to every one, is when the 
declarer is leading trumps for a third time, 
hoping to drop them both at the same time if 
the adversaries still hold two. 

The expert frequently resorts to the sarae 
tactics in suits other than trumps, and often 
in playing no-trumpers. Such tactics are 
usually resorted to when finessing is out of the 
question, or when there are no finesses to be 
made. To play for splits in preference to 
finessing when either can be done, is a mistak_, 
unless the finesse can lose more tricks than the 
finesse itself. In some hands the two go to- 
gether, and in many cases their combined man- 
agement, or the choice between them, may 
settle the result of a game or rubber. 

Playing for splits is confined to situations in 
which there are exactly seven cards between the 
hands of the declarer and dummy. These 
seven cards may be distributed six and one, 
or five and two, or four and three. In each 
case there are six of the suit in the hands of 
the adversaries. The play is commonly ap- 
plied to suits in which there are not four sure 
tricks. The idea is to lose only one. The hope 
is not to lose two. 

‘It is a popular fallacy to suppose that, if 
there are six cards of a suit in the hands of 
the adversaries, it is more likely that they lie 
three and three, than that one will have more 
than the other. The contrary is the case, how- 
ever, as the odds are about two to one that the 
suit is not split. 

Without going into technical mathematical 
details, the following may make this clear. 
Taking the most common distributions, 5 and 
2, or 4 and 3, between declarer and dummy, 
whom we shall call Y and Z, we get four dis- 
tributions in each case for the remaining six 
cards, thus: 


[ spite of all that has been written and pub- 


>a Y b > 6 
fs 2 1 . 2.24 
= 2 2 4.8 3 2 
ie 2 3* 7 oe 
me 2 0 ee 


*In only one of each of these four cases are 
the adversaries’ cards split, 3 and 3. The dis- 
tributions are not all equally probable, of 
course, and the holdings may be reversed, as 
either declarer or dummy; or either A or B; 
may be the player to be longer in the suit. 
Calculations for all these positions have been 
Worked out by the late W. H. Whitfeld, of 
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PROBLEM XXXVIII 
by Frank S. Busser 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 





want seven tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the August number. 
| 








Cambridge University, the composer of the 
famous Whitfeld problem, published in this 
magazine for February, 1920. 

There are in all 1,748 possible distributions 
when the declarer and dummy’s cards lie 5 
and 2, and only 620 of these show the other 
cards split 3 and 3. There are 3,552 distri- 
butions when the declarer and dummy’s cards 
lie 4 and 3, and only 1,260 of them show the 
remaining six cards split 3 and 3. It is, there- 
fore, almost two to one that they are not split. 

The knowledge of this fact leads to two im- 
portant considerations in the play of the hands 
at auction. 

If there is a choice between playing for a 
finesse and playing for splits, the finesse is the 
better, as it is an even chance for it to win or 
lose; while it is two to one against the split. 

But if the finesse might lose more than the 
split, it is better to play for the split. 

Here are a few illustrations of the right and 
wrong management of these positions. Both 
are from recent duplicate games, twelve or fif- 
teen tables. 
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Z dealt and bid no trump, A leading the 
small heart, which Z won with the king over 
B’s queen. Z has the choice of two lines of 
play, to go for the finesse in diamonds, or the 
split in clubs. Both lie badly for him. 

The ace—jack—ten might be called a com- 
bination of the finesse and the split, as the 
player hopes to find king and queen divided. 
It is three to one that they are not both in B’s 
hand, and two to one that the clubs are not 
split. The high diamonds are both in B’s hand 
however, and the clubs are not split; but look 
at the difference in the result of the play for 
split or for finesse. 

At two tables Z played for the split in clubs. 
That failing, at one table he led a fourth club, 
and B led the spade queen, as A had discarded 
two of that suit. After Z had made his club, 
B shedding the small spade, Z led the diamond, 
and B won with the king, setting up the spades. 
If the second diamond finesse does not hold, 
Z cannot win the game. As it was, he was set 
one trick, carrying home the ace of diamonds. 
At the other table, Z did not lead the fourth 
club, but started the diamonds, with the same 
result. B’s good play is in holding back the 
return of the heart until the end. 

When this hand was correctly played, start- 
ing the diamonds, it does not matter what B 
returns, spade or heart. At one table, he led 
the heart- and A won two tricks, B discarding 
the spade eight. A led a spade and Z led the 
established heart. Now if B discards a dia- 
mond, dummy makes them all; if a club, Z 
makes them all; if a spade, Z leads the king 
and dummy makes a trick with the nine—four 
odd for Z. 

If B returns the spade, holding the heart, 
the diamonds clear and A makes two hearts, 
but Z still wins the game with three odd. 

Here is a case in which the finesse stood to 
win a grand slam, yet the player refused to 
take it, plaving for the split instead. It is a 
good example of a case in which very bad play 
would win, if the finesse had been right. 
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Z dealt and bid a heart, A two diamonds, Y 
two hearts and B two spades, it being carried 
eventually to four hearts. At the tables at 
which A opened with the spades, Z’s play was 
forced, as there was nothing to do but get out 
the trumps and trust everything to the club 
finesse, as dummy’s re-entry is gone. 

But at the tables at which A opened the dia- 
monds, Z had a chance for a grand slam if the 
club finesse held, after trumps were gone, the 
play being for the split in trumps, which came 
off. As the club finesse failed, the contract 
was set, Z losing three diamonds. 

At the tables at which Z 

(Continued on page 90) 
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ALMA GLUCK 
Because she was 
formerly a popu- 
lar opera singer 
at the Metropoli- 
tan: because she 
is the wife of 
Efrem Zimbalist: 
because she is one 
of the most popu- | 
lar concert sing- 
ers in America: 
because her phon- 
ograph records 
have made mil- 
lions of friends j{ 
for her all over 

the world: and 

finally because i 
her salons have j 
become a center {| 
of the musical | 
and artistic life in | 


New York 


pom o e ce 8 m 














JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
Because he is the most distinguished literary 
figure produced by the South in our genera- 
tion: because he controls a style which is at 
all times dignified, clear and urbane; because 
Hugh Walpole said of his “Jurgen” that here 
at last was a book America might show Europe; 
and finally because in “The Lineage of Litch- 
Seld” he reveals the fact that all his volumes 

have part in a single conception 
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PABLO PICASS0 


Because he is ac. 
knowledgedly the 
leading spirit 
among modernist 
painters the world 
over; because, al. 
though born a 
Spaniard, his verve 
is that of a true son 
of Paris, where he 
lives; but chiefly 
because, although 
the inventor of cub. 
ism, he has since 
passed on to other 
equally interesting 
methods of expres. 
sion in his sincere 
effort to reproduce 
what he calls “the 
psychical, not the 
physical manifesta. 
tion of form.” 

















HARVARC CRIMSON 
GEORGE OWEN 


Because entering Harvard with the class of 1923, he 
played on the Freshman football, baseball and hockey 
teams, being captain of the latter; because during 
his sophomore year he played half-back on the Var- 
sity football, cover point on the hockey team and 
first base in baseball; because he has twice been 
elected captain of the hockey team, and finally be- 
cause he has played against Yale in eleven contests 
and always successfully 


MAN RAY 


JAMES JOYCE 
Because he is the author of one of the supreme- 
ly beautiful lyrics in English poetry; because 
he has devoted himself more rigorously to the 
novel as a literary form than any one since 
Flaubert, not even excepting Henry James; and 
finally because Valery Larbaud calls ‘‘Ulysses” 
the only epic of our time, and says that with 
it ‘Ireland makes a sensational re-entry into 
high European literature” 
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Idle Motor Gossip 


Fragmentary Thoughts of the Automobile World and a Few Predictions Regarding the Future 


The newest thing in French automobiles for 
formal use is this ‘‘auto cab” which is appear- 
ing in numbers on Paris boulevards. It is a 
reversion to the old hansom cab type and, 
curiously, is mounted on the Ford chassis 


T seems that late Mewsrd Witons ériv- 
A ing the new Haynes 
l spring or early sum- “75" roadster at 75 
mer, which ever this miles an hour on the 
may be, is a good time to aaa i icing - 
check up on some of the 
predictions which we 
have been rash enough to make in these col- 
umns during the past six or eight months. 
Gazing at these prophecies in perspective, it 
seems that our batting average has been fairly 
good but nothing to brag about. Such is the 
life of a prophet. However, some of the fore- 
casts still have a chance of coming true. 

We thought, for instance, in February that 
there would be great expansion of the idea in- 
troduced by Essex, Dort and Nash in the pro- 
duction of comfortable, closed cars at prices 
very little higher than those asked for the open 
models. If we are not mistaken, we suggested 
that there would be thirty or forty of these soft 
topped machines of different makes on the 
market within six months. To date there has 
been one new one—Hudson Coach. It is cer- 
tain that the demand for closed cars is grow- 
ing and, since there are two months left of the 
time limit we set, there is still a chance of the 
appearance of more of these practical, com- 
fortable cars. But thirty : 
or forty was, evidently, 
a bad guess. 

Following the début 
of a number of smaller, 
lighter, 6-cylinder ma- 
chines by Columbia, 
Moon, Hanson and 
Jewett, which is a little 
brother of the Paige, we 
ventured to proclaim that 
this was the beginning of more or less of a 
deluge of “thousand dollar sixes.” Nothing 
has happened since to verify that opinion. 

It was easy to predict last August that there 
Would be a wave of price cutting around Show 
time in January and immediately thereafter. 
It turned out to be a tidal wave. Since Jan- 
uary first, eighty-two of the 123 active or semi- 
active automobile companies have reduced 


An interesting new 
development is the 
use of airplane mo- 
tors in rebuilt auto- 
mobiles, as in this 
Winton roadster. A 
number of Curtiss 
engines are available 
for this purpose with 
complete directions 
for chassis changes 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 
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Another adaptation of the lines of the han- 
som cab is now appearing in New York on 
this new Renault chassis. The driver sits in 
front of the passenger compartment with a 
space behind him for entrance or exit 


prices on their products. This wave has not 
yet fully receded. During the week in which 
this is being written, King, Marmon, Stephens, 
Kissel, Chalmers and Brewster have made 
further price cuts and there may be some more. 
In spite of this condition, we hereby declare 
that automobile prices are going to go up with- 
in the next six to nine months. This opinion 
is not ours alone, but is 





When Mary Pickford 
motors henceforth, it 
will be in this De- 
lage brougham with 
body by Saoutchik of 
Paris, The interior 
is luxuriously done 
in silk lining and up- 
holstery, with wood 
employed cleverly for 
trimming. Mirrors, 
dictaphones, door 
handles, lights and 
other touches are 
subdued in tone but 
elegant in finish. 
The entire car is 
much more conserva- 
tive than the photo- 
graph would indicate 


shared by the National 
Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and a major- 
ity of the automobile 
manufacturers and parts 
makers. In fact, it is 
the latter who will have 
the most to do with it. 
The manufacturers of 
the many units which go 
into the construction of 
a modern motor car have 
had a couple of lean 
years. They have had to 
slice prices to the bone in 
order to do business at 


all. In the new prosperity which has come 
to the automotive industry (and April was the 


biggest month in its entire history with a pro- 
duction of 213,000 cars), the parts makers are 
dead set on returning to the enjoyment of 
normal profits. No one can blame them for 
this desire, but it is going to be one of the 
factors in sending prices up between now and 
next January. 

There are several other matters on which it 
is possible to predicate some interesting guess- 
work. One of these has to do with automobile 
stvles. Next vear’s standard stock cars will 
reveal very little change from the present com- 
bination of long lines 
and gentle curves which 
is prevalent in almost all 
makes, except that lines, 
especially hood _ lines, 
will be longer in order to 
give the 1923 standard 
(Continued on page 84) 


A new bronze-olive 
green brougham by 
Kimball of Chicago 
on the Wills Sainte 
Claire chassis, with 
broadcloth interior 
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The first post-war Talbot-Dar- 
racq to appear in America is 
shown above. It was imported 
by Colonel Edward Noble and 
has an E. J. Thompson touring 
body, 8-cylinder engine, 4-wheel 
metal-to-metal brakes, 138 inch 
wheelbase. It is shown in a 
gunmetal and red colo’: scheme 


One of the few new summer 
models is this Marmon sporting 
4-passenger touring car, called 
the Speedster. It is consider- 
ably longer than other Marmon 
models; comes in_ dust-proof 
gray and gray Spanish leather, 
or in coach blue with black 
leather and has a number of new 
and interesting conveniences 


Above is the new Detroit 
Air Cooled car, called 
the D. A. C. In appear- 
ance and details it differs 
materially from other 
standard cars 


The engine of the D. A. 
4 C. is a “twin three” with 
‘ 6 cylinders set V-type. 
ae It develops 32 h.p. The 
: cooling system and valves 
are unusuai 


A radical European car—a Mercedes with an aluminum body, elaborately Stanley has just brought out this new steamer, a substantial looking 4-door, 
engraved by oxidization. The builder was Reuter, of Stuttgart. Cylinder 4-passenger sedan in Brewster green. It is also equipped with a sun visor 
blocks and pistons are also of aluminum and a new type of window regulators 


High Lights of the Summer Motoring 


Some Unusual American and Foreign Cars 
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The Neracar (below) a new type of automotive 
vehicle unlike either an automobile or a motorcycle 
is designed for the comfortable transportation of 
one person. It has an automobile type frame, a sin- 
gle cylinder 2144 H.P. 2-cycle motor, a speed of 35 
miles per hour and is claimed to make 85 to 100 
mules per gallon of gasolene 











Above is a glimpse of the new 
Elgin touring car which has so 
many unusual features, including a 
mechanical gear shift, an emer- 
gency brake lever extending from 
the dash-board, and a chassis which 
requires no lubrication. The side 
curtains are carried in a compart- 
ment in the back of the front seat, 
and the lower compartment, shown 
in the photograph, is for jacks, tire 
irons and other tools. Note the 
tonneau light and leather robe rail 

















Rear view of an extremely sporty 
and rakish roadster, designed by 
Schutte on a chassis of his own 
construction with a powerful Due- 
senberg motor. Note the heavy 
bumper and the “Stop” signal en- 
cased in the hub cap of the extra 
disc wheel. This car has four 
novel head lamps, a folded wind- 
shield mounted on brackets instead 
of on the cowl as in the average 
car, and a very unique arrangement 
of auxiliary seats with arm rests 
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The Autolog presents a method of keeping track 
of your car’s mileage, gasolene, oi] consumption 
and expense. It fits on your steering wheel and 
consists of two nickel-plated discs enclosing 
monthly circular record sheets 


The Pedmobile might be said to consist of a 
pair of two-leg-power skates. They provide 
exercise and sport at great speed and their 
operation is not difficult to learn even by one 
not accustomed to skating 










Here is another pleasing adaptation of the Ford chas- 
sis to special body work. It is the new Universal 
coupé, very complete in equipment, with a rugged top 
of veneer panels covered with heavy pantasote leather. 
The wheel base has been extended to 120 inches 





oT, 
or 


Through the scientific use of Neon, a rare gas 
offering only the slightest resistance to electric- 
ity, an excellent little ignition gauge has been 
evolved which enables the motorist to detect in- 
Startly faulty spark plugs; and to locate short 
Circuits and leaks of currents in the wiring 


These are a few of the especially designed mono- 
grams for the doors of your cars, which may be 
cbtained in any colour scheme desired through 
cur Shopping Service for $5.00 per pair. Send 
ior sample design of your initials. Cost with 
predominating letter illuminated $7.50 per pair 


Light and portable, like a pair of roller skates, 
weighing from 4 to 6 lbs., the Pedmobile has a 
strong ankle brace which, besides relieving the 
ankle of strain, acts as a lever for setting the 
brakes. These new skates are smooth-running, 
have pneumatic tires and are easily controlled 





New Signs of Automotive Ingenuity 


Some of the More Unusual Among the Recent Accessories and Features for Vacation Motoring 
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DRESSED MAN 


VANITY FAIR 











Comfort is the Keynote of the Modern Man’s Wardrobe 

















(1) A wood-brown worsted flannel two-piece suit 

worn with brown and white shoes, pale green 

shirt, figured foulard tie and Boater hat with 

club band, is a practical mid-summer turn-out 
for town or country lounge 


ORE and more do men lean 
toward comfort in the matter 
of dress. Tightly fitted 

clothes have given way to those 
which are more loosely cut, but still 
well shaped. Trousers are being cut 
much larger than formerly and 
the shoulders wider. Comfortable 
clothes are particularly necessary in 
summer, since our American summer 
is almost tropical. Therefore, we 
must stand for comfort in men’s 
dress. Do not confuse this idea with 
a careless attitude toward dressing. 
Comfort and carelessness are not 
synonymous. In the _ illustrations 
above, of two men in dinner jackets, 
the man on the left is wearing a dou- 
ble-breasted jacket without a waist- 
coat, for the purpose of comfort in 
extreme hot weather. If he be care- 
fully dressed, he will appear as cor- 
rect in his dress as the man by his 
side who is turned out in the most 
approved manner. So far as the col- 
lar is concerned, either of those 
shown is correct; it is a matter of 
which is the more comfortable. 
Many men find a wing collar, with 
a very wide opening, as comfortable 
as the turn-over collar, and it is un- 
doubtedly the most correct for eve- 
ning wear. The double-breasted din- 
ner jacket is essentially for informal 
occasions. Indeed, it is very like 
the smoking jacket, and intended for 
house and country wear only. Note 
that pumps are shown on these fig- 
ures, not that they are better form for 
evening wear than dancing shoes, but 
they give great ease in midsummer. 














— 





(2) A particularly smart combination; a dark grey 
double-breasted flannel jacket with light grey 
socks. Grey and white buck shoes with rubber 
soles, cross barred cheviot shirt, foulard hand- 
kerchief and tie for sea and country wear 
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(B) A white duck tennis hat with baize 
green under brim and perforations of wire 
mesh in crown for ventilation, one of the 


(A) From left to right these shirting samples are—tan 
and white pin check with brown cross-bar. $8.50. Striped 
design in two shades of blue with all-over figures. Price 
$8.50. Green and white check with cross bar lines in 
black. Price $8.50. (Shirts made to measure) 


latest novelties. Price, $2.50. This hat 
is practical for every sort of sport wear 
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(C) From left to right these shirt materials are—fancy 
black and white stripe on black cross-bar ground. Price 
$8.00. Two-tone blue pin stripe with alternate black and 
yellow lines. Price, $7.50. Self striped white ground 
spotted in black. Price, $6.50. (Shirts made to measure) 
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(D) For wear with a dinner (E) Another design in black 
jacket, especially in sum- and white silk evening socks. 
mer, there is nothing smarter In this sock the horizontal 
than a heavy black and white stripe is more prominent 
weave silk sock as_ illu- than the vertical. Price, 
strated Price $8.00 $8.00 
(F) Shantung silk is one of 
the most popular fabrics this 
year for “hot spells.”” A patch 
pocket suit for town and (G) The trousers of this 
country wear with sleeves summer weight suit of Shan- 
which unbutton at the cuff in tung silk are properly made 
order that they may roll as well as ready-made, which 
back in a practical manner. means that they are cut on 
(Trousers to this jacket de- the loose side, as are the 
scribed in caption G.) Price smartest and newest custom 
of suit $65.00 trousers. Price of suit, $65.00 
(H) Silk golf 
stockings are 
among the new- (J) From Switzer- 
est luxuries, land comes this 
ribbed with either sleeveless silk un- 
a plain or figured dervest, which is 
turn -over. The as easily worn and 
smartest shades easily packed as 
are pearl grey, a man’s. pocket 
beige and wood handkerchief — f 
: brown. $17.50 Price, $4.00 wont 
(I) A Donigal black and white shadow check traveling rug 
is smart, striking and appropriate for a man’s use. 
Price, $30.00 
S S l iti 
ome Seasonable Shopping Opportunities 








On This and the Following Page are Shown Some of the Newest Accessories for Men 
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(M) The latest thing 
in golf bags carries 
not only golf sticks 
but your whole golf- 
ing kit, knickers, golf 
sweater, etc. It can 
be opened with great 
ease, because the 
“ripper lock” allows 
of opening the bag in 
the manner shown, 
Price of bag in leather 
$40.00, in canvas 
$21.00 





The 
Price, $3.50. 
(Middle) a pigskin belt which fastens through 


(N) Three smart and distinctive belts. 
uppermost in coloured ribbon. 


rings. $4.50. (Lower) same belt with square 
instead of round loops, in a cheaper leather. 
Price, $1.50 


(P) The newest and smartest thing in 
trousers in pearl gray and buff flannel. 
Pearl gray slacks worn with a darker 
grey coat, or buff slacks combined with 
brown or natural homespun are the 
“last word.” Price of trousers, $10.00. 
Handkerchief and tie described in (Q) 


a ae 


Metropolitan Shopping Oppo 


free of charge. 


(K) Two-piece bathing suits with solid colored 
trunks and either narrow or wide striped 
uppers in color combinations of light blue and 
black, maroon and white, navy and maroon, 
and black and scarlet. Trunks to match in 
the darker of the two colors. Price of suits 
$8.50 each. Price of bathing belts, 50 cents 
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(L) This is the “Califor- e 


nia” type of one-pi 
ing suit, which is 


ece rac- j | 
so con- i | —=. 
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structed (as illustrated in 


the accompanying 


sketch) 4 


that the trunks are attached || sla il 


to the upper in a 
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don and are very smart when worn with solid 
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If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fa 
gladly tell you the manufacturer’s name or the dealer from whcm it may be purchased. 
cate the article and the page on which it is pictured. i 


Simpl 


If you prefer. Vanity Fair will buy it for you 
; I Enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing Company, 19 
W. 44th Street, New York City. 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 


coloured shirts. 


rtunities for Men 


strain 
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Checked ties are always popular in Lon- 


and black and white. Price, $3.50 


(Q) A foulard tie is very smart when 
worn in the country with a foulard 
handkerchief to match, which, when 
folded on the bias, may be tied at the 
waist as a belt. The effectiveness cf 
this is clearly illustrated above. Price 
ef tie and handkerchief set, $5.00 
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They come in a variety of 
colours—brown and white, navy and white, 
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THE GREAT BREAKFAST FOOD—GOOD HOT SOUP 













We're in the swim, just full of vim 
For pleasure on the hunt— 

We eat soup. daily and feel so gaily 
We'll tackle any stunt! 






b, 








Refreshing ! 


That’s just the word you'll use about Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup. The very savor of it, hot and fragrant 
in front of you, reminds you that you have an appetite. 
The first sip convinces you. Each additional spoonful 
gives you keener zest. You delight in every taste of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Notice, too, how eager it makes you for your other 
food. Your languid appetite is revived. You eat 
heartily and with real enjoyment. The pure tomato 
juices from the ripe and luscious fruit are a bland, 
delicious tonic, enriched with the best of table butter 
and spiced and blended with Campbell's famous skill. 
You'll love this soup! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


. UW “ at 
yr 
at 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY “fi 
CAMDEN N.J.,USA 
i 
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—Cream of Tomato 
when you entertain ! 

Or whenever you desire 
your soup course to 
contribute even more 
substantially to your 
menu. Made with 
Campbell's, it graces any 
occasion. Heat separately 
equal portions of 
Campbell's Tomato Soup 
and milk or cream. Be 
careful not to boil. Add 
pinch of baking soda to 
the hot soup and stir into 
the hot milk or cream. 
Serve immediately. Many 
prefer to use evaporated 
milk for an extra _ rich, 
thick Cream of Tomato. 
































WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 





Vacationist or Week Ender 


Whether you are off for 


a month’s vacation or 
just to spend the week 
end you can find much 
that will aid your enjoy- 
ment in one of our stores. 


Especially complete selections 
of Winchester tennis racquets 
and golf clubs as well as all the 
proper clothing for each sport. 
Bathing suits, white flannels, 
carefully chosen assortments 
of sport shirts, sweaters and 
blouses, hats and caps. 


A complete line of fine sport 
footwear for both men and 
women. 


Send for Summer Sport Catalogue 


‘New Haven, Conn., 91 Church St. 
Boston, Mass., 364 W. 
Boston, Mass., Tremont and West St. 
Lawrence, Mass., 389 Essex St. 
Springfield, Mass., 378 Main St. 


“Guaranteed to be of Winchester Quality” 


ashington St. 


WINCHESTER 


“ Sportsmens’ Headquarters” 


Worcester, Mass., 422 Main St. 


Troy, N.Y., 306 River St. 
Pawtucket, R. I., 245 Main St. 


New York, 42nd St. and Madison Ave. 


Providence, R. I., 347 Westminster St. 
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This design by Le Baron, for a 7-passenger touring car on the newest 
Isotta-Fraschini chassis, is a study in lines of speed and grace 


Idle Motor Gossip 


(Continued from page 77) 


cars the appearance of greater speed. 
The custom built cars for the coming 
year will include a number of new at- 
tempts at the streamline effect. By this 
is meant that their bodies will be so 
shaped as to present less wind resistance 
and greater ease of passage through the 
air. A car with a straight up and down 
back—which most of our cars have— 
does not allow the air to close gradually 
after it when it is in motion, but creates 
an air pocket, the suction of which has 
a retarding influence on the car. The 
astonishing Rumpler Rain- 
drop car, to be shown next 
month, is an example of 
the work which can be 
done in this direction, al- 
though the idea itself is 
not new. 

It is possible now to 
anticipate some of the 
prominent features of next 
January's newspaper head- 
lines. Charles W. Nash, 
who has just consummated 
a deal combining the Lafay- 
ette and Pierce-Arrow com- 
panies, should be a very 
large figure in the motor 
world by showtime, with 
his complete line of auto- 
motive vehicles in prac- 
tically all the price classes. 
Clement Studebaker, Jr., 
should have made con- 
siderable progress by that 
time with the new and 
important company he is heading to 
introduce the Zeder car. W. C. Durant 
should also be going great guns, not 


signed 


| only with his own four and six cylinder 


Durant models, but with the little Star 
car with which the people, for whom 
he is building and marketing it. hope to 
bring Henry Ford down from his lofty 
motor pedestal. 

By the end of the year we should 
be hearing much of the forthcom- 
ing appearance in quantities of the 
new 4-cylinder Franklin air-cooled prod- 
uct, and the Rickenbacker will have had 
plenty of time to establish itself in 
public favor. Walter B. Chrysler, who 
has recently resigned from the Wil!ys- 


| Overland Company, and is at present 
| giving most of his attention to Chalmers’ 
| affairs, may, within the coming months, 
| branch out into something new, large 


and interesting. 

In the meantime, gasoline is going up, 
car prices are still coming down, and 
motor camping is becoming the most 
popular sport in the world. 

Since the automobile shows there has 
not been brought out one startling in- 
novation in standard body styles. How- 
ever, there have been a few new models 
which are exceedingly good to look upon 





The Petrometer is a 
new scientifically de- all 
gasoline 
gauge for your dash- 
board. Price, $5.00 


and exceedingly pleasant to drive, 
Among these might be mentioned the 
new Packard 6-cylinder models on two 
sizes of wheel base, the Cole 2-passenger 
coupé, the Liberty special roadster, the 
new model “40” Wintons, the Lexing- 
ton Series “22” 5-passenger touring car 
with Ansted motor, the Durant 4-cylin- 
der roadster, the new Sterling models of 
the “Standard Eight,” and the new 
Oldsmobile touring car. An interesting 
new mechanical development has been 
the appearance of the new Stutz engine, 
which after severe tests on 
the Indianapolis Speedway, 
is claimed to develop 65% 
more power than the sturdy 
old Stutz of former years, 
40% more speed, 20% bet- 
ter fuel economy and 90% 
better acceleration. 

Perhaps because they are 
less hampered by quantity 
production methods, the 
European makers are more 
likely than the American 
to try out new engineering 
features. There has been 
a drift in the last years 
among the finer European 
cars toward the use of 
over-head cam shafts, mo- 
tors with eight cylinders 
set in a row, and brakes on 
four wheels. Un- 
daunted by our failure ol 
100% success as a prophet, 
we will venture the opinion 
that the American manufacturers will 
follow this over-seas lead in at leasi 
one of these features—the use of four 
wheel brakes. : 

The facility of controlling both in 
heavy traffic and country driving that 
is given by braking on four wheels i 
very marked. Experienced motorists 
are always astonished by their first ride 
in a car so equipped, for it may be 
stopped in approximately half the dis- 
tance usually required, and the tendency 
to skid when stopping suddenly is re- 
duced to minimum. 

The American motorist may well ac- 
cept European practice in another mat- 
ter; in fact it may be said the more dis- 
criminating of our motor car buyers are 
already doing so. A small car with 
comparatively short wheel base, a small 
high-speed motor and narrow turning 
radius has long been the European {2- 
vorite for town use. Here, howevel, 
distinction in town cars has been judged. 
largely, in direct proportion to wheel 
base. At last we seem to be recognizing 
the unavailability of most large roa 
cars for work in town, it is increasing 
ly common to see men driving a heavy 
roadster or touring sedan on the road 
and using a small enclosed car for tow? 
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FROM A GRAFLEX NEGATIVE 


GRAFLEX 


Graflex advantages, essential for swift action photography, 
are valuable also for less sensational tasks. 


Sharp focus and pleasing pictorial arrangement are always 
facilitated by the big reflected image, seen right side up in 
the focusing hood. And whether the speed is '/» or */10.0f a 
second, the Graflex focal plane shutter passes so much light 
that proper exposure is easy, especially with the co-operation 
of a superfine lens such as the Kodak Anastigmat /(4.5. 


Graftex catalog by mail or at your dealer’s, 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hot Weather 
Golf Is Better 








HE warm days 

of summer are 
great for golf — if 
you carry a Buhrke 
Bag —the bag that 
stands alone. Light 
in weight and rigid 
in construction, it 
fills a need that 
every golfer has 
known—for a con- 
venient, effi- 
cient, durable 
bag that will 
last for years. 
The illustra- 
tion in this column 
indicates three 
exclusive points of 
Buhrke superiority. 


At all leading sporting 
S0o0ds stores, golf shops 
and department stores 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 


“The House of Quality” 


Manufactured in Canada by Woods 
‘Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 


Pieces MASS ¥) Sport When 


You Carry a 


Buhrke 


Golf Bag 





Strap Separates Wooden 
[ Cube From Irons . ] 





















Waterproof, Rust 00 
[ yr abe ri f } 








Buhrke Metal Bottom 
“Look for the Name 
and Red Tag” 
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The special Pierce-Arrow by Schutte has a duplicate rear instrument 
board, ice water faucet, and compartments containing eating utensils, 
phonograph, records and camera 


The Longest Car 


A Custom Built Machine with Extraordinary Features 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


HE automobile shown in the pho- 

tographs is probably the longest 

passenger car in the world. It hasa 
wheelbase of 156 inches, which is al- 
most 13 inches longer than the Rolls- 
Royce and 6 inches longer than the 
longest Pic Pic car made in France. In 
addition to its extreme length, this ma- 
chine has a great number of unusual 
features for the convenience of its pas- 
sengers. The chassis is the most recent 
dual valve Pierce-Arrow, which has 
been lengthened and equipped with a 
custom body by Charles Schutte. 

Among its novelties might be men- 
tioned the rear instrument board, which 
is almost a duplicate of the board car- 
ried in the front compartment. Its 
equipment includes an altimeter which 
shows the altitude above sea level when 
driving over the country, a small socket 
for a trouble light, a large dome light 
in the center, a 100 mile speedometer, 
an electric clock with illuminated dial 
and hands, which is connected directly 
with the battery of the car and runs in- 
definitely without being wound, an 
electric cigar lighter, and a distance 
type motormeter which takes the place 
of the customary motormeter generally 
found on the radiator cap. 

Other features of the space behind 
the front seat include a small compart- 
ment for drinking cups behind a small 
glass door which is released by pressing 


a button, and a special yacht type 
faucet for drawing ice water or other 
liquid refreshments. The source of sup- 
ply for this faucet is found under the 
floor in one of the compartments. Here 
there is an ice chest of sufficient size to 
accommodate a three gallon ice water 
tank and three buckets of cracked ice. 
The air pump on the motor, which sup- 
plies the pressure for the gasoline tank 
at the rear, also supplies several pounds’ 
pressure for this tank and forces the 
ice water up to the faucet. A small 
hand pump is provided on the front in- 
strument board to provide pressure 
when the motor is not running. 

The compartments below the rear in- 
strument board are fitted with small 
doors having special frosted glass panels. 
In these little cupboards are carried 
vacuum bottles, knives, forks, plates and 
other picnic paraphernalia. Under the 
floor is another compartment in which 
are found a Victrola, records, and 4 
Kodak. 

Around the top edge of the body 
there is a substantial aluminum mould- 
ing done in a fused ivory finish, applied 
under great heat and claimed to be 
practically indestructible. The same 
finish is used on the door handles. 
There is a small sterling silver name 
plate on each side of the car. The run- 
ning boards are of special checkered de- 
sign of inlaid linoleum in light colours. 





Schutte has lengthened the Pierce-Arrow wheelbase to 156 inches, 
and created a custom built car with innumerable interesting features. 
Note the heavy bumpers and the unusual windshields 
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The confidence a woman has in her 
Cadillac is reflected in her deep peace 
of mind. 

She approaches her Cadillac each day 
absolutely certain that it is the same 
ready and reliable Cadillac it was the day 
before. As one owner happily phrases 
it, this is the car that one can think in 
and not about. 


After all, isn’t this perfect reliance of 
women in the Cadillac the highest com- 
pliment that can be paid to any motor car? 


The beauty, the comfort, the unparalleled 








gliding-smoothness of the Cadillac will 
ever rank high in the appreciation of 
the owner. 


But we believe these traits are surpassed 
in her esteem, and their own charm 
heightened by her car’s sure reliability. 


The Cadillac owner achieves the highest 
form of motoring enjoyment because she 
is enabled to forget utterly about the 
mechanism of her car. 


In the Type 61, this dependability is so 
pronounced that now even more than ever 
the Cadillac is the car of peace of mind. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Stand/ard of the\World 
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HERE isa tennis racquet that 


can be used every day in any 


kind of weather. 


It is unaf- 


fected by sun, rain, heat or 
cold. It can not warp or break 
and does not require a press. 


Racquet 


PATENTS 











PENDING IN THE UNITED STA 


It has a steel frame and is strung with re- 
silient steel strings. 
with standard wooden handles and grips. 


Invented by William A. Larned 


Phe Dayton Steel Racquet is the invention of 
William A. Larned, seven times national champion. 
the result of more than twenty years’ experience and has 
the enthusiastic approval of every player who has used it. 


See It! 


This new racquet is distributed by A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., Wright & Ditson, Wright & Ditson-Vic- 
tor Co., and Alex. Taylor & Co. 


any store where their goods are sold. 


Ask for it. 
steel frame offers less than one-third the air-resistance of a 
wooden frame, 
iace, the ease with which it is controlled. 


It is perfectly balanced and is made 


It is 


Swing It! 


You can see it in 


See how freely it swings. The 


Notice the balance. the larger playing sur- 
Test the strings 


The Price is $10 


($13.50 if Strung with Gut) 


shape. 


Then consider that the Dayton Steel Racquet 
keeps its 


reduces restringing and costs only ten 


It is not only the best but the most economical 


racquet you can buy. 
Booklet will be sent on request. 


The Dayton Steel Racquet Co. 
Dayton 


Ohio 
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A stunning new 24-60 h.p. Sunbeam touring car recently completed for 
His Excelicacy, the Earl of Lytton, new Governor of Bengal, who is 
shown in the car with his two daughters 


Kuropean Motoring 


Races and Shows Occupy the Minds of Motorists 
By GERALD BISS. 


HERE will be a Paris Show after 

all. Last month, you may remem- 

ber, we reported a disinclination on 
the part of the older men in charge of 
French motoring affairs to embark upon 
the holding of another Paris Salon this 
year. They felt that the present stag- 
nation of business had reduced the num- 
ber of new and interesting models to 
such an extent that there would be no 
public interest in a show, and that it 
would be unwise to undertake the great 
financial risk of holding an exhibition. 
The younger members of the French in- 
dustry rebelled vigorously, and threat- 
ened to hold an independent show. 
Now, however, it is announced that the 
Annual Automobile Paris Salon will be 
held from October 4th to 15th in the 
Grand Palais. This will make the Paris 
exposition the first of the European dis- 
plays, to be followed by those at Berlin, 
Brussels and London. 

European automobile racing is going 
ahead at a tremendous clip. The French 
Grand Prix races, to be held July 14th 
and 15th at Strassbourg, will bring out 
some remarkable cars. The limitation 
of cylinder sizes to 2 litres will account 
for the appearance, it is understood, of 
some tiny 8-cylinder machines capable 
of enormous speed. 

The performance of the two little 
Ballot’s in the recent Targa Florio race 
was particularly impressive. These 
were two sport models, 2 litre ma- 
chines, belonging to two clients of the 
Ballot Company. The races were open 
to all models of touring and racing cars, 
graded according to cylinder capacity. 
There were forty automobiles of great- 
er cylinder capacity than the little Bal- 
lots, yet the Ballots came in second and 
third and were beaten by only one 
enormous Mercedes, piloted by Masetti. 
Goux, driver of one of the Ballots, and 
winner of the 500-mile Indianapolis race 
in 1013, took the lead from the second 
lap. Toward the end, an _ accident 
caused him a loss of ten minutes and 


| cost him the race, although, when the 
| damage was repaired, Goux started out 
| after the flying Mercedes, and finished 


two minutes behind in a race in which 
the record was broken by 35 minutes. 
The large number of German automo- 
biles, specially built for the race, had 
narrow pointed bodies, and big power- 
ful motors. The little Ballots, there- 
fore, borrowed from two customers and 
equipped hastily by taking off the mud 
guards and other unnecessary weight. 
accomplished a miracle. Both of them 


| finished well ahead of the former rec- 


ord made by cars with motors of 7 
litres, 500 capacity. Masetti’s time for 
the 432 kilometers was 6 hours, 50 
minutes, 50 seconds. 

In England the Brooklands season will 
be a most active one with races every 
week held by one motor club or an- 
other. There will be six contests of 
the Brooklands Automobile Racing 
Club itself, culminating on September 
30th in the Brooklands International 
Grand Prix, with big monetary prizes, 
which should attract the most success- 
ful of the Continental racing cars of 
the season, and possibly prove the big- 
gest event of the whole European rac- 
ing year. The distance will be 500 miles 
(181 laps of the track). After a can- 
vass, the executives have decided to lim. 
it the size to 2 litres but to allow cars 
of lesser cubic capacity, such as the 
highly successful 1%-litre machines, to 
enter if they desire. A number of these 
smaller cars will, undoubtedly, enter 
and greatly increase the size of the field, 
as their smaller engines not only stand 
quite a reasonable chance over the dis- 
tance, but, if beaten, will certainly not 
be disgraced. The only unfortunate 
thing about the decision is that it cuts 
out the English Tourist Trophy 3-litre 
machines and means, also, that there 
will be no entries from America where 
the 2-litre size has already been turned 
down. As a matter of fact, after the 
Duesenberg success last year in the 
French Grand Prix, the absence of 
American racing cars will be felt keenly 
this year in Europe, as it will spoil the 
sense of international completeness. 

The next biggest race of the Brook- 
lands season will be the Junior Car Club 
200 mile race on August 19th, which 
will be upon exactly the same lines as 
last autumn’s very successful affair. It 
will be limited, as before, to 1%-litre 
cars (1500 c.c.) and upon the same day 
a separate race will be run for 1100 c-. 
cars. The catering arrangements at 
Brooklands have been completely ovet- 
hauled and a large new grandstand & 
being erected at the fork, one of the 
best locations for watching the races. 

The Government Committee investl- 
gating motcr legislation is about t0 
issue its 1 ‘port. It is an open secret 
that it will recommend the abolition of 
the illogical and obsolete speed limit of 
20 miles per hour, and recommen 
heavier penalties in cases of driving t0 
the public danger. If administered 
without prejudice, this new system 0 
coping with the reckless driver will give 
satisfaction to English motorists. 
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Twin-Six owners live, move, and 
have their being in a little world 
of their own. 


The Twin-Six is superlatively well 
built precisely in order that they may 
experience that special satisfaction. 


They enjoy privileges of ease which 
are peculiar to the Packard Twin- 
Six by reason of the deep-seated 
soundness of its construction. 


For the same substantial reason they 











TWIN-SIX 
SPECIAL 


escape the host of annoyances which 
are the common lot of motoring. 


Twin‘Six ownership means some- 
thing infinitely more important than 
social atmosphere. 


It means a kind and quality of motor- 
ing to which the rest of the world 
is stranger. 


Once these special Packard Twin- 
Six prerogatives have been experi 
enced, nothing else can satisfy. 


The price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit 
The price of the new Single-Six five passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 


The new Single-Six conveys an instant and vivid conviction of value so very great as to be 
almost epochal. Packard Trucks are known for unequaled durability and low ton-mile cost 


PACKARD 
TWIN-SIX 
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of Philadelphia 
“The hat band man’ 


HERE is evident a note of cheerfulness in 
the new Summer styles in haberdashery— 
a little freer use of bright colors. 


With Wick Fancy Hat Bands in higher favor 


than ever before. 





The beautiful new patterns designed and 
woven by Wick of Philadelphia are well worth 
seeing. 

At all good shops. Notice particularly the 
range in the fashionable two-inch widths. 


* * * 


Wick Club and Fraternity Hat Bands are 
specially woven to order on hand looms in lots 
of two dozen and upward. Restricted, of course, 
to those entitled to wear them. 


You can order from your Hatter-Haber- 
dasher, or direct from Wick. 





WICK NARROW FABRIC COMPANY 


Originators of the Adjustable Fancy Hat Band Business 
931-937 Market St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Playing for “Splits” 


(Continued from page 75) 


the split, as better than a finesse that 
might lose four tricks, he got a little 
slam by winning the first diamond and 
trumping the third club, killing the 
queen. 

Here is an example of playing for 
splits when there is no finesse in sight. 
It illustrates the possibility of making 
two tricks in a suit in which you have 
only one winning card, by taking a 
chance on the only possible way that ex- 
tra trick can be made—by finding that 
the six cards against you lie 3 and 3. 
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Z dealt and bid no trump. A led the 


| spade seven, and by the eleven rule the 


ten held. At almost every one of 
eleven tables at which this hand was 
played at no-trump, Z started on the 
clubs, A passing up the first round, win- 
ning the next and leading the king of 
spades. Z did not play the Bath coup, 
as the jack nine are equals. 

Upon continuing the clubs, playing 
for the split, Z finds there are four in 
one hand against him. Shifting to 
hearts, the finesse wins. On leading one 
of his equals in spades, A returns that 
suit, dummy and B discarding dia- 
monds. All that Z can make now is 
his two aces, as B must make the club. 

Those who played for splits on this 
hand did not touch the clubs, as they 
can be started any time. On winning 
the first trick with the ten of spades, 
dummy led a small diamond and Z 
passed it up, the eight winning. The 
king of spades went to the ace and two 
rounds of diamonds followed, establish- 
ing the nine in dummy. 

It does not matter what A leads next, 
as the club jack must re-enter the dia- 
mond. In the play, A led a heart, and 
Z led the spade jack to establish the 
nine, after which two club leads forced 
out the ace. 

Here is an example of playing for 
splits when it is entirely unnecessary, in 
spite of the enemy's deception. 
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Z was playing the hand at three no. 
trumps. A led a small heart and Z won 
the nine with the jack, to conceal the 
position of the ten. The suit to play fo, 
is the club, but dummy must duck the 
first round. A played the ten, dummy 
the deuce, and B won with the jack, 

The five of hearts was then covered 
by the eight, and the queen won the 
trick, dummy shedding a diamond, 

If A leads another heart, he loses 
two tricks, but as his partner is marked 
with the deuce, A tries to get him in by 
leading a small spade. Z won the queen 
with the ace and led another club, on 
which A played the king. This led A to 
place the queen with B, so he put on 
the ace, playing for the split. Then, 
all Z could make was the odd trick. 

Had Z stopped to figure out the situa. 
tion, he should have seen that it did 
not matter whether the clubs were split 
or not, and the odds being against it, 
he should have ducked the second 
round. 

Then, as A has the lead, no matter 
what A plays, dummy must make four 
clubs, and Z has two tricks at home 
and perhaps the spade jack, if A leads 
spades, or two hearts if A leads them, 


Answer to the June Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 
XXXVII, one of R. C. Mnakowski’s 
compositions: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want five tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z starts with the king of diamonds, 
Y and B discarding spades. The club 
four follows, Y discarding another 
spade. B wins this trick, and leads the 
six of spades, which Z wins. Now the 
club jack gives Y a discard of the ten 
of hearts, and when Z leads the seven 
of diamonds, putting A into the lead, 
Y gets rid of the king of hearts, so as 
to make two spade tricks. 

If B prefers to lead the ace and queen 
of hearts, after winning the second trick, 
Y wins the second heart with the king 
and leads the ten of spades, making both 
ace and queen later, if A has discarded 
the queen of diamonds on the hearts. 
But if A has kept the diamond, Y leads 
ace and queen of spades, making three 
tricks in that suit. The false solution 
is to start with the spade king and then 
put B in with the small club, because B 
will give Y all his spade tricks at once, 
so as to kill both Y’s hearts at the end. 
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The Sources ot Extra Mileage 


T is natural that the car owner should assume, endering of cords, as Firestone has evolved it, the 
in buying Firestone Cords, that he will get extra _ practical sources of extra mileage. 
mileage at no additional cost. He has been pledged Pe ee ee 
Most Miles per Dollar by an organization of the 5 lending. pata rete ie 
hice wipe te plants he would discover the system, the elimina- 
8 P y- tion of waste and the efficiency that reduces 
Were he a tire expert watching Firestone pro’ _ Firestone production costs. 


duction he would quickly see how Firestone is I Sapa , 

il tae alias ae aa, It requires not only determination but unusua 

8 facilities and ability to build tires that set a new 

He would recognize in such processes, as air-bag standard for quality and mileage at the lowest 
cure, rubber-blending, double gum-dipping and cal- prices in history. 
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EXTRA DRY 


GINGER ALE. 


NET MEASURE 152 FLUID OUNCES 
MADE FROM CLICQUOT SPRING WATER, SUGAR, JAMAICA 
GINGER, CAPSICUM, CARAMEL AND FRUIT FLAVORS 


The Clicquot Club Co. Millis Mass} 
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When three is not 


a crowd 


When one is Clicquot and the 
other two are you and she. 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is a 
friendly drink, each bottle con- 
taining enough for her full glass 
and yours. 


For 


And what a happy, living drink 
Clicquot is! 
watch the glittering bubbles leap 
through the gold, break in tiny 


It is fascinating to 


splashes, and scatter the gin- 
ger-perfumed air they hold. 


But the taste of Clicquot Club 
counts most. Young, old, or in 
between—they all like it. 


Everything in Clicquot is pure. 
No water but pure spring water is 
used, and only real Jamaica ginger. 


Should you like variety 


You are not limited to Ginger 
Ale. There are Clicquot Club Sar- 
saparilla, Root Beer and Birch 
Beer. Each one different in taste, 
but all equally pure and desirable. 
Buy Clicquot by the case for the 
home. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 















VANITY FAIR 


Some Memoirs of Dadaism 


(Continued from page 70) 


teen dissenting Dadaists. 

Paul Eluard, whom we call the in- 
ventor of a new “métal de ténébres”, 
began to publish his review Proverbe 
in which all the Dadaists collaborated, 
and which contributed a spirit of its 
own. This spirit manifests itself espe- 
cially in putting logic and language in 
contradiction. This is how Soupault 


| characterizes the collaborators of Pro- 


verbe: 

Louis Aragon: The Glass Syringe 

Arp: Clean Wrinkles 

André Bréton: A Tempest in a Glass 
of Water 

Th. Fraenkel: The Great Earth Ser- 
pent 

Benjamin Péret: The Lemon Man- 


| darin 





G. Ribemont-Dessaignes: The Steam 
Man 

Jacques Rigaut: The Hollow Plate 

Tristan Tzara: The Man with the 
Pearl Head 
Dadaist books and_ hand-bills soon 
spread the agitation through Paris and 
the whole world. 


Dadaist Drama 


N the month of May, the demon- 
stration at the Théatre de l’Oeuvre, 
that courageous enterprise directed by 


| Lugné-Poe showed the vitality of Dada 


at its maximum. Twelve hundred peo- 
ple were turned away. There were 
three spectators for every seat; it was 
suffocating; enthusiastic members of 
the audience had ‘brought musical in- 
struments to interrupt us. From the 
balconies our enemies threw copies of 
an anti-Dada paper called Non, in 
which we were described as lunatics. 
The scandal eventually reached alto- 
gether unimaginable proportions Sou- 
pault proclaimed: “You are all idiots! 
You are worthy to be presidents of the 
Dadaist movement!” Breton read in 
his thunderous voice, while the stage 
was shrouded in darkness, a mani- 
festo, by no means gentle, against the 
public. Then Ribemont - Dessaignes 
read a soothing manifesto. Paul Eluard 
presented some Dadaist examples of 
which I shall describe a typical one. 
The curtain goes up; two people—one 
of them with a letter in his hand— 
appear from opposite sides of the stage 
and meet in the middle; the following 
dialogue ensues: 

“The post office is right opposite.” 

“Whats that got to do with me?” 

“IT beg your pardon. I saw that you 
had a letter in your hand, and I 
thought—” 

“It’s not what you think, it’s what 
you know.” 

After which, each goes on his way 
and the curtain falls. 

There were six of these examples, very 
widely varied, in which the mixture of 
humanity, idiocy and unexpectedness 
contrasted strangely with the brutality 
of the other numbers. 1 invented for 
this occasion a diabolical machine com- 
posed of a Claxon and threc successive 
invisible echoes, for the purpose of fix- 
ing in the minds of the public certain 
phrases describing the aims of DADA. 
The ones which made the greatest sen- 
sation were: “Dada is against the high 
cost of living” and “Dada is a virgin 
microbe”. We also produced three 
short plays by Soupault, Breton and 
Ribemont-Dessaignes and “La premiére 
aventure céleste de M. Antipyrine”, 
which I had written in 1916. This play 
is a boxing match with words, the 
characters recite their parts standing 
motionless in sacks and boxing trunks 
and it is easy to imagine the effect 
produced performed in a greenish light 
on an already excited public. It was im- 
possible to hear a single word spoken 
on the stage. 

After the play, Mile. Hania Routchine 


was to have sung a sentimental song by 
Duparc. The public either took this 
for a profanation or thought that go 
simple a thing, which was intended to 
mark a contrast, was out of place here: 
in any case, they made no effort to con. 
trol their expressions of feeling. Mlle. 
Routchine, who was accustomed to the 
great successes of the Théatre Vaude. 
ville, did not understand the situation, 
and, after several amenities exchanged 
with the public, refused to finish the 
song. She afterwards wept wildly, and 
it took us two hours to calm her, 

There was also a great scandal at the 
Dada Festival, in the Salle Gaveau. For 
the first. time in our experience we were 
assaulted, not only with eggs, cabbages 
and pennies, but even with beefsteaks, 

It was a very great success. 

The public was extremely Dadaist, 
We had already said that the true Da. 
daists were against Dada. Philippe 
Soupault appeared as a magician. He 
called out the names of Clémenceau 
and Foch and, at the mention of each 
name, a child’s balloon came out of a 
large box and floated to the ceiling, 
Paul Souday, writing in Le Temps, in 
sisted that, from a distance, the faces of 
the persons named actually appeared on 
the surfaces of the balloons. The 
audience was so much excited and the 
atmosphere so charged with emotion 
that a number of other suggestions took 
on the appearance of reality. Ribemont. 
Dessaignes did a motionless dance and 
Mile. Buffet interpreted some Dadaist 
music. 

All the Paris celebrities were present. 
Mme. Rachilde had written a news 
paper article in which she invited a 
poilu to shoot us, but that did not pre. 
vent her, a year later, appearing on the 
scene and defending us. She no longer 
regarded us as a danger to the esprit 
frangais. They did not kill us in the 
Salle Gaveau, but the journalists all 
tried to do so in their notices. Columns 
were written to tell people that they 
must no longer talk about Dada-— 
which suggested this bon mot to Jean 
Paulhan, 

“If you must speak of Dada, you must 
speak of Dada; 

If you must not speak of Dada, you 
must still speak of Dada.” 

Of the other Dadaist reviews, Canni- 
bale had a great success: it expressed 
clearly and absolutely anti-literary 
spirit, which will be the relative spirit 
of future generations. Their super- 
abundance of life will overflow into the 
Dada movement, and they will forget 
the fixed ideas of a rigid convention 
which is really nothing but laziness. 


Dada in Germany 


HE country tormented most, after 

France, by this tide which knows ne 
barriers, has hitherto been Germany. 
Already in 1918, Huelsenbeck, a vigor 
ous and intelligent man and a poet of 
talent, who had assisted at the founda- 
tion of Dada in Zurich, brought the 
Dadaist verities into German in the 
réle of a true apostle. There he found 
enthusiastic friends; George Grosz, who 
had lived in America, and who expressed 
in his drawings the tumultuous life o 
the great American cities, W. Heartfield, 
a sensitive poet, and Raoul Hausmann, 
whose field is life. They had long been 
convinced of the Kaiser’s guilt at the 
beginning of the war, and their relations 
with Liebknecht, Professor Nicolai an 
the pacifists were generally know? 
The many demonstrations which they 
organized had a great influence on pub- 
lic opinion, and they can boast of hav- 
ing helped to bring on the German 
revolution. : 

They have their newspapers, their 
publishing houses and a Dada Club, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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PAIGE 





the Most ‘Peau tiful Car in America- oe 





See 


After One Year the 666 Records 
Stand Unbeaten 


Just one year ago—on May 18th, 1921—the Paige Daytona Model 


6-66 astounded all Motordom by breaking every world’s stock 


Chassis speedway record from 5 to 100 miles. 


These are the most highly prized records in the automobile world, 
for they are final and convincing proof, not only of power and speed, 


but the more heroic qualities, brute strength and endurance. 


Today these records stand unbeaten, practically unchallenged. A full 
year has passed, but no car in the entire field of American manu- 


facture has lowered a single mark in the group. 


We make this statement in a spirit of pride and not mere boastful- 
ness. We offer it as the most convincing evidence that Paige is, 


indeed, supreme and absolute Master of the Highway. 


Let the nearest Paige Dealer prove this to your entire 
satisfaction. Telephone him for a demonstration 
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Every hour of every day—on vaca- 
tion as at business—sees use for 
EVERSHARP: every use emphasizing 
EVERSHARP efficiency, EVERSHARP 
superiority. 
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EVER SHaeg 


The minute you see and use 
EVERSHARP, you know there can be | 
no other like it. Each EvERSHARP 
has the exclusive tip in which the 
lead cannot slip; the same sturdiness | 

and exquisite precision of parts 
which make EversHaARP of out- 
standing value. There are several 

styles for your pocket, for a lady’s 

purse, and for attaching to a chain 

or ribbon. Beautifully finished in 

-gold, silver, and enamel. Priced 

from 65c to $65. Each pencil is 

sold with magazine full of leads, to 

last many months. A complete re- 

fill—a Redtop Box of extra leads 

and an eraser—costs but 15c. 


Pocket companion to EVERSHARP is 
Wahl Pen with the famous | 
all-metal barrel that holds 
more ink. Both match in 
efficiency and design. Sold 
everywhere. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL CO., Lm. 
Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 














where some remarkable talents soon 
appeared—the song writer, W. Mehring, 
the painter, Mlle. H. Hoech, and the 
philosopher, Daimonides. They have 
organized international expositions and 
tours of the chief German cities. These 
tours came to a bad ending; only the 
intervention of the police saved the 
Dadaists from being killed by the pub- 
lic. At Hanover, where the crowd con- 
fiscated their baggage, they had to leave 
in a great hurry. At Dresden their 
cash box was confiscated. An opera 
singer who had no connection with 
Dada, and who wanted to calm the 
public, was beaten by the angry mob. 
At Prague the scandal totok on such 
proportions that the Czecho-Slovak 
government was forced to drive the 
Dadaists out, and to forbid any Dadaist 
demonstration on Czecho - Slovakian 
territory. 

I have not yet spoken of Baader, who 
is the chief of the Dadaist religion. The 
number of his disciples is enormous. 
He has also played a political réle. At 
Weimar he threw proclamations into 
Parliament and interrupted the city by 
accusing the new revolutionary Germany 
of being inspired by the reactionary 
spirit of Goethe and Schiller. Baader, 
who calls himself the President of the 
World, is the father of three children. 
He was twice locked up by mistake in 
a lunatic asylum. He is not a very 
interesting man, but certainly a very 
genial one. On the occasion of the 
death of his wife, he delivered a long 
oration to the three thousand people at 
the funeral, explaining that death is 
essentially a Dadaist affair. He was 
smiling throughout the speech. He had, 
none the less, been very fond of his 


form of Don Pasos Dilemma in the 
shadow of the trees, and my heart 
stopped beating, and I could feel all the 
childish uncertainties I had suffered be- 
come hard and firm, and I knew that 
I should never again be a child. 

I could scarcely see how the betrayer 
was dressed, but I sensed that he had 
tricked himself out for the occasion. 
Had I been challenged, I should have 
wagered that he had perfumed himself 
behind the ears and under the chin. 
That’s the kind of trick those foreign 
men are always up to. 

I read that somewhere in a book. 

Such men plan downfalls; they are 
so to speak connoisseurs of treachery; 
they are the virtuosi of viciousness. 

I drew rein on the full four strokes 
of my horse’s hoofs; I raised my silver 
mounted whip. I threw back my head. 
A laugh rang out in the stillness of mid- 
night. 

It was my laugh, high, drenched 
with the scorn of life and love and 
men. 

It was a good laugh. 

I brought the whip down— 





For at twelve one precisely, I saw the 


VANITY FAIR 


Some Memoirs of Dadaism 


(Continued from page 92) 


wife. The same day he cut off his 
beard, which had been that of a true 
apostle. 

Huelsenbeck is at present a doctor 
and journalist at Danzig. He is a great 
friend of America, which he has glori. 
fied in three books: Dada the Conqueror 
En Avant, Dada! and Germany Must 
Disappear. The last Dadaist exposition 
at Berlin also came to a bad end: the 
Minister of War brought an indictment 
against the men who had organized it 
for having insulted the German officers 
“by deformation and tendencious in. 
scriptions.” The defenses of some of the 
Dadaists are masterpieces of malice and 
irony. 

M. Tzara on the Acropolis 


DA is known throughout the 
world. During a recent journey | 
was able to establish for myself that 
Dada is as well known in Switzerland 
as at Milan, Venice, Belgrade, Vin. 


covtch, Bucharest, Jassy, Constanti. 
nople, Athens, Messina, Naples and 
Rome. On the Acropolis a professor of 


theology declared to me, shaking his fist 
toward the Winged Victory, that God 
would avenge himself on Dada and all 
these new-fangled fads. 

I have good reason to know about 
this episode on the Acropolis, because 
I caught a cold there which lasted three 
weeks. At Constantinople I talked with 
a Greek doctor who had lived in Paris 
and who did not know who I was. He 
told me that he knew Tristan Tzara 
very well. Calmly, in spite of my 
astonishment, I asked him what Tzara 
looked like. “He is tall and light,” he 
told me. I could not keep from laugh- 
ing, because I am small and dark. 


A Dangerous Child 


(Continued from page 56) 


QCTOBER twenty-seventh: 

I have changed my mind. 

Yes, I have quite changed my mind. 
I am neither going to give myself into 
the hands of som~ good man, and be- 
come a mother, nor am I going to go 
out into the world and become a wan- 
ton. I am going to run away and be- 
come a boy. 

For this Spaniard, this Brazilian, this 
Don Pasos Dilemma scorned my chal- 
lenge, the fine haughty challenge of a 
girl of youth and vigor, he scorned it, 
and cringing behind my mother, as it 
were, left me to face disillusion and 
chagrin at a late hour at night, when 
no nice girl should be out, much less 
facing anything. 

For as you may have guessed, it was 
not Don Pasos who rode to meet me, it 
was my mother, wearing his long Span- 
ish cloak. 


November third: 

In another year I shall be fifteen, @ 
woman must grow young again. I have 
cut off my hair and I am asking m, 
nothing. 

Absolutely nothing. 
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They fait File— 


They who have pretty teeth 


Note how many pretty 
teeth are seen everywhere 
today. Millions are using 
a new method of teeth 
cleaning. They remove the 
dingy film. The same re- 
sults will come to you if 
you make this ten-day test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated 
with a viscous film. It 
clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. Film 
absorbs stains, then it often 
forms the basis of thin, 
dingy coats. Tartar is 
based on film. 

Old brushing methods do 
not effectively combat it. 
So most teeth are discolor- 
ed more or less. 

Thus film destroys tooth 
beauty. It also causes most 
tooth troubles. It holds 
food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. 

Germs breed by millions 
in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea, now so alarmingly 
common. 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long 
research, has found two 
ways to combat film. Au- 
thorities have proved their 
efficiency. Now leading den- 
tists, nearly all the world 


over, are urging their daily 
use. 

A new-type tooth paste 
has been created to comply 
with modern requirements. 
These two film combatants 
are embodied in it. The 
name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 
Pepsodent, with every 


use, attacks the film on 
teeth. 
It also multiplies the 


starch digestant in the sa- 
liva. That to digest the 
starch deposits which may 
cling to teeth and form 
acids. 

It multiplies the alkalin- 
ity of the saliva. That is 
Nature’s neutralizer for the 
acids which cause decay. 

In these three ways it 
fights the enemies of teeth 
as nothing else has done. 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a 
few days. Send the coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. En- 
joy the refreshing after-ef- 
fects. 

Do this to learn what mil- 
lions know—the way to 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube F ro 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 75, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 11. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 








Pepsaodeéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Endorsed by modern au- 
thorities and now advised 
by leading dentists almost 
the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty 
races. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 
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The Village Vestals of Samoa 


(Continued from page 69) 


appeared long ago, but she remains 
now, as for centuries, the lady of the 
guest-house, the virtuous odalisque of 
the settlement, and the intended magnet 
of fortune for her people. Her duties 
are often arduous and even distasteful 
in their demand upon her time and 
activities, but she is rewarded by the 
importance of her position, the fame 
of her name and beauty, and by being 
admitted to a degree of fellowship with 
men in great political and tribal cere- 
monies. 

I have lately returned to America 
after many months in Samoa. In the 
village in which I lived there was a 
Taupo whose daily life was an open 
book to me. Her house was mine; it 
was but a tent of thatch, exquisitely 
fashioned, with many pillars of wood, 
and a floor of small mats laid upon 
small rounded stones from the brook. 
Only when it rained hard,—or late at 
night—were the straw curtains lowered. 
The well whence all drew their drink- 
ing water was near, and the beach 
where we swam and lay for hours upon 
the sand, was within halloo. But, most 
interesting of all, the guest house was 
adjacent to mine, and its doings soon 
became my intermittent theater. 


The Official Reception 


I HAD been two weeks in my village 
before I was received officially. The 
chief was absent conferring with the 
governor at the capital; it would not 
be proper for me to entertain or be 
entertained before he signalized his rec- 
ognition of my presence. One day a 
messenger brought me the message that 
the next morning I would meet the 
chief and his counselors in the Taupo’s 
guest-house. That day the house was 
swept, and the mats, which had been 
rolled into a bundle in its center, were 
carefully spread. The malae, or sward, 
all about was made neat. At the hour 
appointed I saw the huge chief swing 
leisurely over the malae with four or 
five other men and, after inspecting the 
house and grounds, I saw them seat 
themselves upon the mats. Then a 
younger man came to notify me that all 
was ready. 

I stepped over the stone coping of the 
oval structure and in silence placed my- 
self as directed upon a mat, with my 
back against a pillar. Each of the men 
occupied a position relative to his rank. 
In a moment the Taupo entered. She 
was dressed in a kilt or skirt of tapa, 


| a scarlet fabric beaten from the bark of 


| 


a tree, and above her waist she wore 
only a string of sea shells, multi-colored, 
glistening against her golden flesh. She 
let herself down to the mat laid for her 
with extraordinary grace and put before 
her the kava bowl which she had 
brought. Its sanctuary was the chief's 
house; its history was an important part 
of his family record. 

A handtul of the kava root, broken 
into small bits, was handed to the chief. 
He examined it, and sent it to the 
Taupo. She put it into a wooden 
trench which had sixteen short legs, and 
poured water upon it. Then she mixed 
it with her hands, and clarified it with 
a cloth of fibre. Each time she raised 
the strainer she threw it, without look- 
ing, over her right shoulder, and it was 
caught by a young man, her page, who 
shook it outside the house with a 
peculiar gesture. When, after many 
minutes of preparation, she was satisfied 
with her decoction, she announced the 
fact in a set phrase. 

The chief nodded, and the tulafale, or 
orator of the occasion, began the speech 
of welcome, after which the Taupo 
passed the kava cup to each man present 
as his name was shouted. 

It is in this serving of the kava that 
a Taupo often wins distinction. Her 


manners must be perfect, the form a; 
conventiona! as those of the musme ip 
the cha-no-yu ceremony in Japan. Qj 
this particular occasion, the Taupo filled 
a polished cocoanut shell with the kaya: 
then, bowing low, passed by the others 
and, with a long sweeping gesture, raised 
the shell and presented it to me with g 
studied grace which was the result oj 
years of practice. I took the shell 
tossed a few drops of it over my shoul. 
der for the benefit of the unknown God 
and with a cry of “Manuia!” drained jt 

“Soifua!” shouted the Taupo and all 
the chiefs, an admonition which might 
be interpreted as “Drink hearty!” 

Perhaps every day for a week, per- 
haps only once in a month, the Taupo is 
summoned for the kava ceremony. But 
that is only one item in her round of 
duties. She must also lead in the village 
dances, the moonlight madnesses, and 
the barbarous pageants of her tribe, 
Always she is attended by one or two 
old women who are duennas of the 
strictest mien. They are the sybils of 
the settlement, wise in the ways of the 
young, guarding the village pride as the 
ancient priestesses watched the vestals 
in the temple at Rome. The duennas 
are especially watchful when the Taupo 
entertains, as her guest for the night, 
the man whom the village wishes to 
honor. All four—the Taupo, the visitor 
and the two duennas—lie upon the 
mats, the light burning, the eyes of the 
two sybils unclosed. The Taupo must 
welcome the guest, but must not even 
remotely tarnish the shield of her posi- 
tion, nor lessen her reputation in the 
alien villages of other districts. 

The Taupo’s chief aim in life, an aim 
guided by the village chiefs and by the 
best thought of her neighbors, is to win 
in marriage a dowry for the treasure 
chest of her native village. 

Wealth in Samoa is measured by the 
number of fine mats one owns. Not 
diamonds nor pearls nor money will 
excite the acquisitive instincts of the 
Samoans as do these useless mats. They 
are a yard or so square, of a texture 
almost as fine as silk, and are heirlooms 
as sacred, as appreciated, as the thrones 
of kings or the canvases of Velasquez. 
They are not made to sit on, but only 
to keep hidden in chests, to talk about 
and to boast of. They are as precious 
to the Samoan as the first folios of the 
Elizabethans to the devoted book cal- 
lector. 


Wooing the Taupo 


OUTHS of many villages come coutt- 

ing the Taupo. Perhaps they are hon- 
ored with her company at night, under 
the horrific glances of the duennas. But, 
whoever they are, no matter how hand- 
some or how romantic, they must bring 
with them many mats to offer the vestal 
before wedlock, or else be refused her 
flower-like hand. And as the collection 
of mats in each village, of mats kept a 
sacred heirlooms in each native family’ 
chests, is as well known in Samoa 4 
the ownership of Gainsborough’s Blue 
Boy might be in England, each wooe! 
may be said to possess a defined value, 
weighed and argued out in the chiefs 
house over many bowls of kava. 

When, finally, the best possible hus- 
band, that is to say, the man with the 
most mats, comes to claim the Taupo 
in marriage, he brings with him his 
entire tribe and his collection of mats 
The sybils of both villages have charg 
of the maid, and declare publicly that 
she has preserved the honor of her peo 
ple as a true Taupo. Then, with dances 
feasting and many speeches, she dois 
the badge of her rank and melts into the 
mass of her relations—and the arms © 
her husband. Another Taupo is the? 
chosen and the search for more mals 
begins all over again in the village. 
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MADAME 


The season is over 
but a summer season 
is about to begin. 


You were beautiful when you made your 
first bow to society and now it frightens you 
to look back—it seems so many years ago. 


If the beauty of yesterday could remain a 
beauty she would be without rivals owing 
to a store of rich experiences. She would 
know how to direct her beauty. If you 
have been a beautiful woman and have 
watched your reflection in the mirror of 
the day gradually fade and wither, do not 
despair. I can make beauty blossom again. 
There are many so called Beauty doctors 
and Beauty parlours who play with cosmet- 
ics as children play with shadows. These 
are not for the thinking woman. There is 


ARE YOU TIRED OF 
YOUR TIRED FACE? 


LECLAIRE 


Imparts the Secrets of the Mystical Fountain of Youth 


a science of Beauty she 
must learn and I know 
some of its secrets. I can 
make any woman look 
as she would look in her cherished dreams. 
The charm of youth is the most desired 
thing in the universe when one has lost it. 
There is an early period when we do not 
think of it—and then there comes a period 
when we never cease to think of it. The 
streets are full of dead faces and half dead 
faces. No one looks at them a second time. 
When you gaze in your glass at the first 
crowfeet, the sagging throat, the hair with 
no lustre, the lips with no smile, do not 
make the hopeless mistake of endeavouring 
to cover age with cosmetics. Get back 
to a rebirth. Recreate the thing you 
sigh for. I can lead you to the Fountain 
of Youth. 


MADAME LECLAIRE 


14 East Fifty-Sixth Street 


New York City 


Note: Mme. LeClaire begs you to realize that there are many 
unworthy imitations of her treatment. “Do not be deceived. 



































New Time for Old 





WEEN you purchase a Longines Watch for 
personal use you get the same day in and day 
out dependability—the same split-second accur- 
acy—that prompted the United States Govern- 
ment to select Longines for use in the navy. 


Scientific achievement has produced the per- 
fect time-piece—so perfect—so dependable— 
that it has been selected by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for use on American torpedo boats. 
Since 1916 more Longines Watches have 
passed the tests for torpedo boat service than 
those of all other competing firms combined. 


Many exquisite models for both ladies and 
gentlemen. First-class jewelers both sell 


and guarantee Longines Watches. 


Illustrated 


booklet and name of dealer nearest you upon 


request. 


Endorsed by official 
government observa- 
tories of 
America 
England 
Switzerland 
Seven grand prizes — 
Antwerp, 1885 
Brussels, 1897 
Milan, 1906 
Paris, 1889 
Paris, 1900 
Geneva, 1914 
Berne, 1914 
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Montreal 
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A: WITTNAUER COMPANY 


Established 1866 
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Geneva 
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Marcel Proust 


VANITY FAIR 


and His Novel 


(Continued from page 51) 


under the Third Republic; it is not only 
certain places, Cabourg, for example, 
that are recognizable under the names 
Proust has fancifully bestowed on them; 
persons part of the noble faubourg are 
said to have no difficulty in recognizing 
the originals of many of the brilliant 
character sketches which Proust has 
strewn with prodigal hand through his 
writings. 

Nevertheless, the long revery of the 
author at his work-table is a reparation 
for new experience rather than a further 
laming. Proust, the mature man of the 
world, is analyzing Proust, the young 
eremite of duchesses. He is reconstruct- 
ing his own past in the light of the acute 
self-knowledge he has gotten with liv- 
ing; the neurasthenia, the subtlety, are 
traced to the source of mother-attach- 
ment. He is recalling his sensations, 
but at the selfsame time stepping behind 
them and demonstrating their causes, 
demonstrating the many separate atoms 
which were crystallized into a dream, a 
white night, a passion. He gives us not 
episodes, memories, portraits, but a sort 
of incessent, flowing Maya-activity of 
budding and wilting dreams, immense 
blooms of feeling and romance, which 
started out of the flesh and filled the 
cosmos with their hue and odour, then 
dwindled again without reason and dis- 
appeared to make way for new, differ- 
ently coloured and directed dreams. 

The various successive visions of the 
many different personalities encountered, 
of the many places touched at in this 
mundane career, are searched for what 
they contain of the visionary himself; 
for each person known, he sees, was 
but the revealer of a new facet of his 
own self. The succession of these 
visions is, indeed, the stuff of this novel. 
It is the action, largely. Great portions 
of the work are merely the different 
aspects of certain characters—Swann, 
Odette, Saint-Loup, Albertine, M. de 
Charlus, for example. Swann seen in 
the old garden at Combray among the 
people who will not believe, since he is 
known to them and they are quite sim- 
ple and obscure, that he is part of the 
noble faubourg; Swann seen ruining 
himself socially for a cocotte, and sick 
with unrequited love; Swann dying, and 
in the stress of the affaire becoming the 
stubborn Jew again: these are three sep- 
arate and superficially unrelated colours, 
which, juxtaposed, cause the movement 
of the eye. Such juxtapositions alone 
give one the sense of the passage of 
time, for the hero seems always of the 
same age, prematurely old. A major 
orientation is the one which takes place 
at the end of the last volume published 
at this time—a sudden discovery to the 
hero of the monstrous commerce in 
progress between M. de Charlus and 
Jupien, and a consequent penetration 
into the world of homosexuality. Sev- 
eral more such sudden turnings and con- 
frontations are to be expected in the 
volumes yet to be issued; Proust has 
doubtlessly many new visions of Alber- 
tine and Odette and Saint-Loup to give 
before the history of his own develop- 
ment is finished. 


The Author as Protagonist 


HAT he has succeeded in accom- 
plishing is one of the most difficult 
of manoeuvres. He has succeeded with 
a certain sang-froid in taking himself as 
object. The book is as different from 
the autobiographical novel as we know 
it as it is from the conventional mem- 
oires. Proust has treated himself as the 
stuff of fiction; detached himself and 
seen himself in three-dimensional per- 
spective. Conscience has come to him 
of his own blind-spot, as well as of the 
blind-spot of the men and women he 
contacts. 
It is well nigh the history of his own 


libido, which is in course of being, set 
before us. What Henry James sought 
all his days to do, to approfundize his 
own sensations, to explain why a cer. 
tain place, a certain person, a certain 
name, stirred him as it did; and what 
James for some timorousness was never 
quite able to do, that this nervous 
Parisian is laborously achieving. For, 
as he writes, something within him is 
breaking down his resistance to perceiv- 
ing himself objectively. Proust is auto- 
analyzing himself, in fact, Freudianly as 
he works. The search for time that is 
passed is with him, indeed, a rigorous 
appreciation of the past, a judgment 
of the value of the past, and, conse. 
quently, a stripping off of it of the 
purely irrational glamour with which the 
yearnful, nostalgic unconscious has in. 
vested it. In striving to recapture the 
departed years, the author, half-awarely, 
perhaps, is attempting to remove his 
memories out of the region uncontrolled 
of the reason, and to place them in the 
clear light of day. For, once seen, once 
delimited and felt as with the fingers, 
whatever its beauty, whatever its irre. 
trievable loveliness, time gone is per- 
ceived to be essentially like the present, 
to be of the same stuff that is afloat in 
the air today, and therefore not magical 
and full of the deity of the unknown. 
The recherche du temps perdu is there- 
fore in a way an attempt to give the 
present and the future the fair chance 
which the backward-flowing libido 
would deny to it. It is a roundabout 
run for liberty. 


The Novel of Analysis 


7 dense mass of prose which has 
been set forth in the course of this 
process, still uncompleted, is like a deep 
stilly moving tide. The almost maladif 
refinement of his sensibilities, the pro- 
fundity of his insight, have drawn forth 
from out the granary of Proust’s mind 
a stream of the most delicate and subtle 
detail, and this thick body of material 
moves in slow, noiseless, deep progres- 
sion. Oftentimes the eddies are so large, 
the pages given over to the examination 
of a single point of psychology so many 
and so densely packed that one almost 
forgets in which direction the current is 
moving. There is a sort of dreamy 
slowness in the prose that reminds one 
of George Moore’s style, though the 
effect of subtlety gained by Proust is 
entirely singular. 

In order that he may reveal the play 
of. his mind, the manner of his reaction, 
he has invented sentences of a com- 
plexity and many-branchedness that are 
not at all common in modern French 
prose. As in the paintings of the cubists, 
the leaps of the modern imagination 
across time and space, the orientation 
onto many ages and modes and scientific 
theories unites in this‘style many differ- 
ent and clashing strands of experiences, 
comma-barred in a single period. Proust 
draws his analogies and similes, which 
arise in him with astonishing spon- 
taneity, from many regions of human 
exploration. He seems to have learned 
from history and from botany, and from 
art, as well as from human intercourse, 
But his prose is for the greater part 
quite anti-lyrical. The author gives 
himself rather more in the delicacy of 
his analyses, in the wisdom of the re- 
flexions worked at frequent intervals 
into the body of his giant soliloquy, 
than in any -heaped-up sonorities of 
grandiose colorations. It has been said 
that one could gather a new LaRoche- 
foucauld from this novel. Certainly, 
numerous, profound little essays on 
human psychology, the wonderful and 
terrible one on homosexuality, with 
which the book Sodome et Gomorrhe 
opens, for example, might with equal 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone «Murray Hill 8800 


Ready made and to Measure 


Special Garments for Polo, Golf, Tennis, Yachting, Riding, etc. 
in light-weight Woolens, Crash and Shantung Silk 
Exclusive Shirts, Neckwear & Hosiery 
Straw & Panama Hats, English & Domestic Shoes 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Novelties 
Umbrellas, Walking Sticks, Mackintoshes, etc. 
Liveries for Stable, Garage or Club 


We shall soon have ready a booklet of especial interest to all Golfers, entitled 
“A Box of Matches Containing 40 Ways to Play Golf” 
A copy will be sent to anyone mentioning Vanity Fair 


BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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More Confidence 
in Your Golf 


Every golfer is constantly looking for a 
better balanced club; one which hangs 
and feels better than the one he is now & 
using. This is just why so many golfers | 
are so enthusiastic over Bristol Steel 
Shafted Clubs. Because the Bristol Steel 
Golf Shaft is lighter than hickory, the 
weight is thrown lower thus making a 
more perfectly balanced club. It makes 
you hit the ball more naturally. 
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“Steel Golf Shc 


NOTICE: Basic and Supplementary Patents covering 
Steel Golf Shafts are controlled exclusively by us. 


Hickory shafts vary. No two golfers get the same quality 
hickory This, of course, gives some men a club advantage over 
others, but when two golfers play with Bristol Steel Shafted 
Clubs the emphasis is put on skill rather than club value, for 
every Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is of the same quality—equal in 
every respect to first quality hickory. 

The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is extremely strong. It cannot 
warp or rust, climatic conditions will not affect it. In every way 
it-is a beautifully finished shaft. 

Get a set of Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs of your “Pro” or have 
him fit Bristol Steel Golf Shafts to all of your old heads. If 
your “Pro” cannot supply you, order direct from us. State 
length and whether whippy or stiff shafts are desired. 

Write for descriptive circular, giving us the name of your club 
and professional. : 
Hole-in-One Club: A Bristol Steel Shafted Club will be pre- 
sented to any one who gets into the Hole-in-One Club. 
Professionals: Write for Directions for Fitting Bristol Steel 
Golf Shafts to Old Heads. 

Golf Shops and Sporting Goods Dealers: Investigate at once 
— pre golf development—good profits, increasing de- 
mand. 

Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs can now be supplied by The 
Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co., Dayton, Ohio: Thos. Wines 
& Co., Chicago, Ill., and the Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louis- 


ville, Ky 
THE HORTON MBG. CO. 
872 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 


Kingfish 

Silk Fishing Lines 
They can be depended on for they are guaranteed to stand dry 
test the pounds marked on them. They are the choice of more 
and better fishermen than any other lines. You will find a 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Line for every kind of fishing and you 
can rest assured that that line will give you the best service 
over the longest period of time. 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rods and Meek and Blue Gras i 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines are fully guaranteed “= cae 
manship and material. Ask your dealer about them. Write 


for Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Fishi . . 
spss Bis é gfisher Fishing Catalogs 
free on request. g alogs—mailed 
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VANITY FAIR 


Marcel Proust and His Novel 


(Continued from page 98) 


benefit be extracted from its many 


pages. 

With Proust, the novel of analysis, 
after almost a century of quiescence, 
returns to the center of the literary 
stage. The brothers DeGoncourt, 
Renan, Henri de Regnier, helped make 
possible the subtle effects of this prose; 
but the work of Proust itself touches 
hands with the French novel which an- 
tedated Balzac and the realistic orienta- 
tion. The mid-nineteenth century form 
registered chiefly the external effects of 
passion. It represented with infinite 
truth in what fashion people acted 
under emotional stress. Balzac and 
Flaubert knew with the greatest exacti- 
tude what people did, what they said, 
how they appeared. But it was rarely 
that they concerned themselves with the 
manner of sensation of their characters. 
What goes on within, in what fashion 
the stimulus is received, of what the 
emotions themselves are composed, that 
did not occupy them. The Russians, 
Dostoievsky in particular, may have 
situated the actions of their novels 
largely in the minds of their characters, 
and shown us the subjective world. 
The French remained without; or, if 
they wished, as did Flaubert in La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine, to represent 
the tragedy of thought, they pictured 
the mind, characteristically enough, in 
the form of hallucinatory vision. 

But with Proust there begins again the 
chain of those novelists whose interest 
is the complexity of the human heart. 
We are once more in the company of 
those who know how the passions feel 
within, who know the sensations of 
lovesickness and jealousy and of falling 
out of love, and have observed well the 
springing of the mind, the beating of 
the nerves. Your novelist of the 
eighteenth and commencing nineteenth 
centuries, there can be no question, 
would be perplexed, were he, in the 
Elysian fields, to be shown a copy of 
A Vombre des jeunes filles en fleur or of 
Le coté des Guermantes, and told that 
this complex, capricious, many-minded 
prose-man was his heir-apparent. The 
orchid-like luxuriance of Proust’s narra- 
tive is so very different from the soberer 
analyses of his forebears. But the fine 
French critics of the hour, M. Jacques 
Riviére, for instance, are able to per- 
ceive underneath the epidermic differ- 
ences the blood-relationship, and will 
tell you no classic novelist has more 
fully obeyed the classic precept that the 
novel be “a discourse on the passions,” 
than has this latter-day Parisian. 


The New Saint-Simon 


Bt it is not alone the analytical novel 
of an hundred years since which 
A la recherche du temps perdu resem- 
bles. ‘This so modern history bears a 
likeness to a great piece of writing done 
two centuries ago. Of all books, it 
most recalls the memoires of the Duc de 
Saint-Simon. Of imitation of any sort, 
there need be no question. The whole 
range of the spectrum separates the 
slight, neat style of the courtier of Louis 
XIV and of the Regent d’Orleans from 
the flamboyant diction of the friend of 
Gaston Calmette and Leon Daudet. 
And yet, there can be no doubt that 
Saint-Simon has influenced considerably 
upon the life of Proust. It is compre- 
hensible that the neurotic young hanger 
on the fringe of society should have 
found in this writer the cicerone to his 
ideal world. A parody of the manner 
of the pride-mad duke was included in 
the set of witty burlesque of various 
authors published by Proust under the 
title of Pastiches; it requires no special 
gift to perceive from it how minutely 
Proust has felt the character behind 
the memoires, as he felt the characters 
behind the writings of Flaubert and 


Renan and De Regnier and the De Gon. 
courts. It is even highly probable that 
he had in mind Saint-Simon when he 
attacked his own life for the purposes 
of representation; for at the commence- 
ment of his work the talk in the garden 
turns upon Saint-Simon, and Swann be. 
gins a remark on the applicability of 
the observations of the memoirist to cer. 
tain aspects of mundane life: a fact 
which might contain some indication 
for the reader of the between-the-lines, 

The insertion of pen portraits of his 
great ones into the body of his narra- 
tive certainly approaches Proust to the 
old cipher-writer of the palace of Ver- 
sailles; and if it is to be permitted M. 
Valery Larbaud to find that Stephen 
Daedalus, Bloom and Mrs. Bloom, the 
chief characters of Joyce’s great novel, 
are modernizations of Telemachus, 
Odysseus and Penelope, it ought not to 
be objected of us if we find that the 
Duc de Guermantes and his brother M. 
de Charlus recall Le Roi and Monsieur 
as Saint-Simon has drawn them. 

What, however, has created the resem- 
blance most between the modern book 
and the old, is a certain subconscious 
similarity in the authors, strong enough, 
one supposes, to have approached the 
modern to the baroque even in the case 
that he had never familiarized himself 
with the memoirs. Both are men of the 
sort possessed by a sort of vanity which, 
while it moves them to seize the oppor- 
tunity of figuring in the brilliant world 
which their birth and grace opens to 
them, and of identifying themselves with 
the radiance of great names and pom- 
pous atmospheres, is yet too great and 
too passive both to make of them the 
submissive courtiers. 

The pride of Saint-Simon in an age 
of insane prides was greater even than 
Louis’. He was out of grace with the 
King and the Duc de Bourgoyne for 
his resentment against the encroach- 
ments of royalty on the privilege of 
dukes; royalty felt the terrible passive 
pride, and bestowed its favours on less 
haughty subjects. But Saint-Simon too 
passionately loved the order and cere- 
monial of the court to prefer exile. And 
so he made good the neglect to which his 
temperament condemned him by sitting 
down and carefully and _ unaffectedly 
recording all the acts and ceremonies of 
the court of which he was not one of 
the great suns; of examining the mech- 
anism by which favorites rose and 
privileges were gained; of setting down 
the psychology of princes, ministers and 
generals, and their odious habits; of 
recording how it was that the King re- 
ceived the Duc de Lorraine, and how 
the Spanish ambassador saluted the 
young Philip V., and who it was had 
the privilege of a tabouret de grace at 
the court function, and why the educa- 
tion of the Duc de Bourgoyne would 
have made him the most stupid of kings 
had not smallpox or poison spared the 
state of France, and what in his, Saint- 
Simon’s mind, would have constituted 
the education meet for the heir apparent. 


Les Gens du Monde 


OMEWHAT the same situation was 

created by birth and temperament 
for Proust. Born on the lower slopes of 
society, full of desire to sun_ himself 
on the summits and thus compensate 
himself for the sense of insecurity with 
which his doubtful position and his 
Over-sensitive temper filled him, loving 
beautiful manners and the poise of 
grand people as only refined souls can 
love them, it was predestined that he 
should both perceive the names Rohan 
and Montmorency, Richelieu and Foix 
—or whatever the originals of Guet- 
mantes and Bréauté, Marsantes and 
Chatellherault are—suffused with her- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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VANITY FAIR 


America and Caricature 


(Continued from page 55) 


literary and symbolic devices which have 
made of American cartooning a kind of 
pictorial story-telling, with labels for 
the guidance of the imagination. 

A unique and original talent is that of 
William Gropper, whose instinct for cari- 
cature has in it more of the Continental 
spirit than that of either Robinson or 
Cesare. Unlike either of these two men, 
he depends for his effects on exaggera- 
tion carried at times to the point of 
burlesque. He has chosen a medium of 
free, rapid, insecure lines, without shad- 
ing or hashures, which might be de- 
scribed as a kind of sophisticated ama- 
teurishness. It is a difficult medium, and 
requires executive mastery; but Gropper 
has achieved noteworthy results. More- 
over, he has shown that he is not with- 
out that critical and understanding in- 
telligence which lifts a draughtsman 
out of the ranks of the mere cartoonist. 

George Bellows confines his work in 
caricature largely to the depiction of 
types and milieus; and in this particular 
field he is not surpassed by any living 
American illustrator. His technique— 
a result of the Lautrec-Forain-Legrand- 
Steinlen jinspiration—is composed of 
broad, simple lines, laid down with a 
kind of careless skill, which gives to his 
pictures a feeling of considerable exter- 
nal strength and vigour. He shows clear 
and, at times, fearless observation in the 
presentation of his types, and manages 
often to catch the vitality, as well as 
the representative qualities, of his sub- 
jects. 

I have included Art Young in this 
list mainly because of the thought and 
criticism which enter so constantly into 
his work. Young is a pictorial doc- 
trinaire. He rarely draws a_ picture 
which has not some definite and serious 
idea behind it; and so well does he man- 
age to voice his ideas by the graphic 
means of expression, that he deserves to 
be classified as a caricaturist in the 
broader sense of the word. At times he 
sums up, by a simple picture of types, 
an entire environment, or viewpoint, or 
political doctrine. He deals in human 
symbols, not personalities, and thus 
comes much nearer to being a purely 
philosophic caricaturist—such as Forain 
was in his Doux Pays—than any other 
American. His technique is individual, 


blunt, economical and naif; and _ he’ 


makes use of coarse, accentuated out- 
lines after the manner of Leech. 

T. S. Sullivant is a man of entirely 
different impulses and objectives. He is 
the skillful cartoonist with the instinct 
of the caricaturist occasionally breaking 
through and lifting his pictures into the 
realm of higher things. He depicts ani- 


mals almost exclusively, but he attains 
results in which the characteristic spirit 
of his subjects is accurately caught and 
divertingly set forth. He depends jn 
large measure upon grotesqueries of ex. 
aggeration and distortion; but not even 
his most fantastic burlesques depart from 
the general truth. His animals are much 
more than mere comic monstrosities, 
Furthermore, he has evolved a technique 
which is in perfect accord with his 
vision—straightforward, vigorous, and 
wholly distinctive. 

Barton, as I have already Stated, 
stands somewhat outside the ranks of 
American caricaturists. He is not a 
clever technician, and as yet has not 
succeeded in developing a personal mode 
of expression. His style has changed 
several times during the course of the 
past few years, and he is now tending 
toward the “wood-cut” manner of 
Thény—the fine sensitive line which 
makes possible the depiction of anatom. 
ical structure. But Barton’s impor- 
tance does not lie in his style: he is, in 
fact, the only one of these several cari- 
caturists whose subject-matter is of 
greater significance than his means, and 
he is the one caricaturist most likely to 
make enemies. His cultural attitude is 
French rather than American, and he is 
more interested in the subtleties of 
character than in external traits. 

For sheer cleverness, diversity of 
talent, and ability to set down an 
interpretative likeness of a given sub. 
ject, Frueh has no equal in this country, 
He works with a rigid economy of 
means, and he can construct a vivid 
portrait of a person with a few telling 
strokes. He deals in salients almost 
exclusively ; and so keen is his observa- 
tion that he is able to sum up a per- 
sonality in a single feature or lineament. 
Moreover, Frueh is an adept at sensing 
the distinctive color of personalities, 
and he often varies his technique ac- 
cordingly. Thus he gives us at times an 
interpretation as well as a likeness. For 
instance, he will project a stolid, static 
person by means of rigid, architectonic 
lines; and he will use a fine delicate 
line in projecting a plastic, sensitive per- 
son. But he rarely touches upon the 
more philosophic and cultural side of 
caricature and contents himself with the 
exaggerations of portraiture. His very 
facilité is at once his attraction and his 
limitation; but of the narrow field he 
has chosen to work in he is the un- 
doubted master. In fact, he is the 
superior of such foreigners as Massaguer, 
Alvarez, and Sirio; and he marks a de- 
cided step in the evolution of American 
caricature. 


Socratic Dialogues 


(Continued from page 41) 


| the laws of an outworn society, turned 


into conscience by a herd instinct that 
is as powerful as the instincts of sex or 
self-preservation? Establish a decent 
social order, make current reasonable 


| opinions and most of your spiritual 


conflicts, most of your consciousness of 
sin and your nervous breakdowns will 


| automatically vanish—and with them 


all but the merest historical interest in 
your immortal books. 

Coprus (yawns abysmally): Excuse 
me. 

PyTHAGORAS (continuing with grow- 
ing exaltation): And sex, think of sex. 

Coprus: I do, very often. 

PytHacoras: Put sexual relations on 
a sensible basis, do away with the old 
taboos and the occupation of most of 
you novelists will be gone. And as for 
world-weariness, my dear Codrus, can 


/ you suppose that a perfected medical 


science will allow that very pathologi- 
cal emotion to go on existing? When 
the ductless glands all function like 
clockwork, and the small intestine ! 
no more, Byron and de Musset will be 
incomprehensible and your own Satan's 
Mother-in-Law will read like the mum- 
blings of an imbecile. (His face glows, 
he makes the gestures of a public speak- 
er.) No, there are no immortal books. 
Dante, Shakespeare, Tolstoy—they will 
all be utterly forgotten in the perfected 
world of but a few generations hence. 
And the time approaches. The March 
of Progress, my dear Codrus. (Pytha- 
goras turns his eyes from the far hort 
sons on which they have been ecstatit- 
ally fixed, towards the place where his 
interlocutor has been standing, and be 
comes aware that he is no longer there. 
Codrus quietly left the building some 
time ago.) 
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ODEL 40 Winton is the perfected result of 24 contin- 
uous years of WINTON engineering. Its new beauty of 
line—long, low, superbly graceful; its faultless appointments; 


. . . ~_ 0 . 
its frame so luxuriously swung on springs 61 long in the rear— 


Model 40, with all the refinements and improvements of a new model, is $1,200 less than the preceding model 
Tourinc Car $3,400 : 








New WINTON SIX 


40” long in front; the fine feeling of power, so ample and silent 
and unfailing— advance all previous fine car standards of com- 
fort and service, and confer new distinction on the Wintron— 


the possession owners cherish for years. 
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Steel ingot being taken from ing 


furnace preparatory to rolling into rai 


Rails and Research 


HE New York Central Lines have placed 

orders for 172,400 tons of heavy open-hearth 
rails for 1922 delivery, enough to lay a new single 
track from Chicago to New York. In 1921 more 
than a thousand miles of rails were replaced. 


In the New York Central research laboratories, 
out of the experience of never-ending road tests, 
has been developed the highest type of rail used 
in this country. 


This search for absolute dependability in rails, 
to carry the weight of more and more powerful 
locomotives and heavier trains, insures the safety 
and comfort of the millions of passengers who ride 
each year on the New York Central Lines. 


The rail ingots are made on precise physical 
and chemical specifications. From the time the 
ore enters the furnaces until the rails emerge from 
the great rollers, every step in the process is in 
conformity to the most rigid scientific require- 
ments and under the eyes of New York Central 
rail experts. 


When fabricated, the rails are subjected at the 
steel mills to exacting tests in machines of scien- 
tific precision. These tests are for the purpose of 
making certain that the finished rails are as nearly 
flawless as it is humanly possible to make them, 
and will withstand the strains of the heaviest 
traffic. 


The 1922 rail order is an important part of the 
program undertaken by these Lines that they 
may efficiently perform a maximum share of the 
work of national transportation. 
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BOSTON & ALBANY — MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH #IAKE ERIE 
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to write that wonderful collection of 
insults which, I must confess, tended 
only to help Satie, and heighten his 
fame. 

So the Préludes Flasques at the 
Société Nationale—and the Descriptions 
Automatiques at the S.M.I.—first estab- 
lished that strange kind of sensational 
renown which still surrounds Erik Satie 
in places where his works are not really 
understood. 

Then, in the spring of 1914, Paris was 
struck by the most terrific musical thun- 
derbolt which could be imagined. A 
year previous, at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées, Le Sacre du Printemps, 
Igor Stravinsky’s ballet dealing with 
the rituals of pagan worship in Russia, 
had been greeted with hisses and mad 
howls by an imbecile audience. Now, 
in the spring of 1914, it was repeated 
at one of the orchestral concerts organ- 
ized by Pierre Monteux at the Casino 
de Paris, a music-hall (deserted on Sun- 
day by Mademoiselle Mistinguett and 
her companions). We shall never for- 
get that wonderful interpretation of a 
| unique masterpiece. An entire orchestra 
| shaken by throbs of genius, the most 
| real, sensitive, heart-rending genius. 
| That is what made me and the other 
| young men there get up on our chairs, 
| with tears streaming down our cheeks, 

and cheer with maddest enthusiasm. 

| In a box, as if petrified, Saint-Saéns 
was sitting; probably thinking of that 
| indifferent perfection which caused us 
| to grow so weary of his gloomy archi- 
tecture. Claude Debussy was applaud- 
ing with the rest of the hall. I caught 
sight of Erik Satie in the lobby. He, 
too, was applauding. But, as I ques- 
tioned him I saw a quaint smile come 
over his face, and I knew that he had 
already formed his opinions on the 
Sacre and that he had placed it in its 
proper niche. 





Beginnings of The Six 


EBUSSY, sick with that illness 
which was so soon to deprive France 
| of his music, was publishing hardly any- 
thing. Very few of us were ready to 
accept the influence of Ravel, a super- 
ficial teacher who only continued the 
work of Saint-Saéns, although of course 
in more modern guise. At the Schola 
there was still suffocation and death, 
and I can say this with authority for 
I stayed there long enough to judge its 
teachings and doctrines. Albert Rous- 
sel alone, by the pure nobility and vol- 
untary boldness of his works, might 
have been a good example to us. 

While Milhaud was acting as Paul 
Claudel’s secretary in Brazil, Germaine 
| Tailleferre, Arthur Honneger, Louis 
| Durey and I got together our works and 
| presented them freely. Each one of us 
| tried at the same time to find that new 
| musical expression of which we all felt 
|the need. 
| The memory of the Sacre du Prin- 
temps was growing dim. It must be 
| acknowledged, although I dislike a cer- 
tain interpretation of the word, that 
the need of a national art was felt every- 
where. After Impressionism, after the 
driving force of Strauss, and the burr.- 
ling Slavic flame of Stravinsky, we all 
hoped for more frankness, precision and 
vigor. 

In a studio on the left bank of the 
| Seine which had been transformed into 
|a concert hall, a festival of the works of 

Erik Satie was held at that time. What 
|a surprise it was! We knew that Satie 
|had revealed to Debussy, his contem- 
| porary, a number of those harmonic 
| passages whose enchantment was new 
at the time. We were familiar with 
those delightful Morceaux, en Forme de 
| Poire. We knew of and_ respected 
| Satie’s entrance into the Schola to study 
| counterpoint, write fugues and chorals. 








VANITY FAIR 


The New Spirit in Music 


(Continued from page 62) 


We had also a very clear memory ¢ 
Vines coming back on the stage in the 
Salle Erard to bow to a public which 
was already delighted with what 
then called Satie’s humor. 

But it was only at this festival tha 
many people felt the real grandeur oj 
the example and work of Satie, unde 
its frequently comic disguise. Here x 
last was a_ real French musician, 
Stravinsky himself realized it by saying 
after a performance of Parade: “There 
are three French musicians—Bizet, Cha, 
brier and Satie.” 


Under the Disguise 


ARADE is a ballet which Serge ¢ 
Diaghileff, director of the Imperia! 
Russian Ballet, ordered from Satie afte; 
the great success of the Satie festiy,! 
and of those which followed. If yoy 
open the score of Parade, you will fing 
again, after four years, that emotion! 
homesickness of the trombones ané 
drums on the boulevards of Paris, the 
miserable melancholy of the faubourg 
and of pale faces under the lights of th: 
markets. Chinamen, American girl, 
jugglers, ferocious managers, barracks! 
It was all quite a contrast to the rich 
Slavic festival of Stravinsky with it 
gaudy fireworks and parrot feathers, 4 
hand organ accompanies this ballet, and 
Satie transforms it into a dream mi. 
chine. But after so much luxurian 
beauty clever people disliked the sim. 
plicity of this music in which humar 
sadness is expressed without any falx 
notes or dissimulations. ; 

What a scandal Parade created! Pev. 
ple discovered a thousand hidden mo. 
tives in it. It was a cubist ballet! 
Sheer nonsense! There were type. 
writers in the orchestra! And _ then, 
after a long period of repose, Sati 
quietly undertook a work which I do 
not hesitate to say equals the best page: 
of Boris. Leaving aside the picturesqu 
and clever, using only sincere and cer- 
tain methods, he set to music an in- 
mortal text. Three fragments of the 
Dialogues of Plato, taken from the 
scholarly translation by Victor Cousin. 
make up the three recitatives oi 
Socrate—a eulogy of Socrates, the walk 
by the Ilissus, and the death of So- 
crates. The voices are accompanied by 
a small, clear orchestra. 

This music, a_ recitative which i 
hardly more than rhythm and harmony 
gives forth a tenderness, a pathos, which 
runs from one soul to another. It lead 
us to an unknown plane, without med- 
ley or fog. A new machinery sets each 
part in motion, a special movement 
which fills it with a new life and lead: 
it along in a steady, continuous equ 
librium. Only when Socrates is about 
to die does the accent become insisten! 
heavy and human. 


Satie and the Critics 


SERIES of five Nocturnes for piano 
followed Socrate. Then, La Bell 
iexcentrique, three dances which wet 
ziven in Paris last June. At present 
Satie is working with Jean Cocteau ant 
Andre Derain, the artist, on a new balle. 
Hardly a day passes in which Erik 
Satie is not insulted in the columns 4 
those papers which are supposed to des 
intelligently with music. If it is com 
sidered snobbish to listen to Satie ant 
applaud him, one should remember that 
it is the same snobbishness which draw: 
a crowd towards cach powerful mani 
festation of a new spirit; the snobbisi- 
ness which allowed Wagner and Dt 
bussy to come before the public ¢y¢ 
That Satie has a real influence will be 
come apparent when people begin © 
realize all that there is to be learnt 
from him, and the serious and movit® 
qualities which go to make up hs 
genius. 
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WIL WITE Swimming Suits 
are knit where the air is heavy 
in natural mist—far superior 
to the artificial fog employed 
in other parts of the country 
for fine knitting. Hence their 
extra, more permanent fluffi- 
ness of feel and fit. ***** Let 
one of the better shops show 
you WIL WITE Swimming 
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Suits for men, also styles for 
women and children. 


IN THE MEANTIME 


May we send you miniature 
art prints of WIL WITE 
“Beach Peaches”? Send four 
cents in stamps. **** Olympia 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Olympia, 
Washington. 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 
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ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. 





Copyright 
by Wetzel, 1922 
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LIKLY 


(LIKELY) 


ggage 


CN Sold by the best stores everywhere 


“Tz asks no favors of the baggageman” 


On the week-end trip or 
longer vacation, you will always 
feel proud of your LIKLY Lug- 
gage. Noticeably distinctive in 
design and quality—and it wears 
the longest. 


HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Be sure the luggage you buy 
bears this trademark. Itiden- 
tifies LIKLY distinctive qual- 
ity. 

WRITE Dept. Fforillustrated 
price list of BAGS, TRUNKS, 
CASES and PORTFOLIOS. 


The HOMERIC—Wardrobe 
Trunk with beautiful, figured 
cloth lining. Extra deep, stan- 
dard, and steamer sizes. 


The CONQU EROR.-Bag for 
Men. 18” Brown; 18” Dark 
Brown; 18” and 20” Black Cow- 
hide. Leather lining. 














BVD'Underwear is Identified by This 
Red: Woven Label 





MADE FOR THE 








BEST RETAIL TRADE. 


(Trade Mark Reg US Pat Offand Forzign Countries) 





» Underwear is BVD Without It 

























© The’BVD:Red Woven Label 
is the Trade Mark by which 
The BV.D. Company assures 
you the far-famed comfort, 
long wear and dependable 
quality of its product. 

The BV.D.Company 

SOLE sahdietuedaaa aera UNDERWEAR 


“B.V.D.”’ Sleeveless “B.V.D.’’ Coat Cut 
Closed Croteh Union Undershirt and Knee 
Suits (Pat. U.S.A.) Length Drawers. 85c 
Men’s $1.50 the the garment, 

suit, Youths’ — 

$1.00the suit 
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Cool :: Comfortable +: Dressy 
Hot Weather Suits for Men 








Prtcitlloys 


Cravenelle corr 


MOHAIR 


THE FINEST MOHAIR OBTAINABLE 








For the Business man, they 


are cool; For the Traveler, 
they are dustless; For the 
Vacationist, they seldomneed 
pressing, and they look 
equally well for the dance— 
in fact,a PRIESTLEY MOHAIR 
will give all around satisfaction every day 
and for every occasion. 











Correct styles for Men and Young men in new colorings and patterns 





THIS LABEL SEWED 





Look, for this Label 











ON CARMENT 


For Sale by Leading Clothiers and Tailors. 
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—full-fashioned 
BATHING SUITS 





fit: the new [KJNIT full-fashioning principle of 
knitting shirt and trunks in one single piece obviates 





stitching that stays stretched. 
They wear: finest yarns and careful knitting account for 
their wonderful durability. 


They’re correct: our designers are constantly producing 
the newest ideas in full-fashioned, Metropolitan 
beach attire. 


At the best stores and men’s shops—now 


D. NUSBAUM & CO. 


BROOKLYN KNITTING COMPANY 
Mills & Main Office: Union Course, L. I. Sales Office: 347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Wholesale 
| Only 















Men Like Them | 


KR BR =ais 





| Wakes. 


VANITY FAIR 


"Twas Brill-ig 


(Continued from page 59) 


est proof of this. Here let us note that 
the Red Queen is full of kindness and 
good advice, such as ‘Curtsey while 
you're thinking what to say. It saves 
time,’ and that Alice is expressing her 
desire to be like her mother and equal 
to her in authority. In this the Red 
Queen aids her, assuring her that after 
she has passed through the seven squares 
(which are the Seven Stages of Karma) 
she will be herself a Queen. 

“The one thing constant in these two 
dreams is the distortion of food. At the 
beginning Alice takes a jar of orange 
marmalade from a shelf (what we know 
of English home-life does not encourage 
an indulgent interpretation of this ac- 
tion) and thereafter the dream riots in 
food. There is a Mad Hatter’s Tea 
Party (symbol of lunacy, explained by 
Fonck in his Occupational Analyses) 
stolen tarts, the ‘soup of the evening, 
beautiful soup’, the cunningly disguised, 
or as we should say, symbolically dis- 


| placed stew made of ‘shoes—and ships— 


and sealing-wax—and cabbage’; for the 
preparation of which the sea is said to 
be boiling hot. The food-libido, not 
at all uncommon among under-nour- 
ished children, is never so clearly stated 
elsewhere.” 

I here suggested that the reason for 
this is probably that Alice fell asleep 


| just before tea-time; but this was also 


rejected as unscientific. “Particularly,” 
said my friend, “as the dramatization of 
food in the dréam-content eventually 
centres round an egg—and who ever 
heard of eggs at tea-time?” Humpty- 
Dumpty, in short, is the hero of the 
story. It is to him that Alice brings the 
Jabberwocky. 

“No one can any longer be deceived 
by the explanation which the narrator 
herself gives of the amazing verses 
which she has called the Jabberwocky. 
That explanation is, to be sure, a nor- 
mal protective disguise and it is quite 
common to find that those who are 
familiar with psychoanalysis dream their 
own interpretations in order to disguise 
the true meaning of their dreams. I am, 
for my own part, convinced that Alice 
actually dreamed in accordance with the 
laws of analysis. It was natural, there- 
fore, for her to supply a meaning which 
her inhibited, conscious mind could 
afterward accept. However, as the 
words themselves may not be familiar, 


I will copy them here: 

’Twas brillig and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves 
And the mome raths outgrabe, 

“The concealed appearance of the 
name of a famous psychoanalyst in the 
second word of the stanza is the clue to 
the whole. The explanation which Alice 
gave herself, unconsciously preparing to 
delude her conscious mind is that 
‘brill-ig means four o’clock in the after. 
noon, when you begin broiling things 
for dinner.’ It is, however, in truth 
four o’clock, the hour of her appoint- 
ments with ‘her analyst, and the word 
is a dream allusion to the happy hours 
spent there, responding to the common 
word-test. Like most female patients 
she has acquired a fixation; or more 
vulgarly said, fallen in love with her 
analyst. Unwilling to confess this, she 
substituted the name of another analyst, 
that of the great Dr. Brill. As for the 
Jabberwocky, the nature of the whole 
poem is purely erotic. Unless, of course, 
it is anti-erotic. 

“Under-nourished, brutally _ treated, 
outcast, it is no wonder that the child, 
Alice, fails to display some of the more 
pleasing features of the adolescent 
dream-current. Except for the verse 
cited above, nothing sensual appears in 
her psyche, her arithmomania is slight, 
and she seems to suffer in equal measure 
from both agora- and claustro-phobia, 
A few obscurities remain, of course; 
such as the presentation of her father 
(named William) as (a) an albino or 
(b) a very old man, who incessantly 
stood on his head. There is also the 
continual irruption of the pun-forma- 
tion, a phenomenon associated with 
acute anxieties, and the constant series 
of unanswered riddles—the Delphic 
complex. These smaller problems can 
be functionally resolved; the major 
truths about Alice are already revealed.” 

I do not know whether, in the inter- 
ests of science, it was well for me to 
have told my friend that Alice is the 
imaginative work of a famous mathe- 
matician. However his reply reassured 
me. It was to the effect that psychoan- 
alysis provided for everything and that 
the interpretation written above would 
serve equally well for Lewis Carroll. 

The precision of that statement im- 
presses me. 


Are Actors People ? 


(Continued from page 39) 


To be sure, it was not a good 
name for the American market. Every- 
body supposed that Hindle was asleep, 
but had left a call. As a matter of 
fact, its values have been but little af- 
fected by its ten year siesta away from 
the American stage. Indeed, in some 
senses, it seems rather less a propaganda 
play than when Stanley Houghton first 
wrote it. In its first appearance there 
were a good many who were so shocked 
by the doctrine it expounded that they 
could hardly pay more than casual at- 
tention to the tale itself. 

Entirely apart from its theme Hindle 
Wakes (or Fanny Hawthorn, if you 


| will) is likely to maintain its place in 


the theatre because it is without doubt 


| one of the most expertly carpentered 


' order to get them off the stage. 


plays of our day. One never detects the 
author in the act of whistling to his 
characters or snapping his fingers in 
And 
the classical feature of peripety—every- 
body knows that it means the turning 
of the tables—has never been more per- 
fectly achieved than in the scene in 
which Fanny suddenly turns upon the 
people who have been laboriously plan- 


ning out the rest of her life and declares 
that the young man is not good enough 
for her. She has no intention of marry- 
ing him. She would rather be a free 
woman than an honest one. 

The piece is again played with rare 
skill. Several members of the original 
cast reenlisted. Whitford Kane is again 
the Chris Hawthorn and Herbert Lomas 
steps back into the réle of Nathaniel 
Jeffcote, as readily as if he had never 
been away. Eileen Huban is now the 
Fanny Hawthorn and she gives a good 
performance, but we think we liked Mis 
Emilie Pollini better. Miss Huban is 
just a shade too sul!en. Her rcvolt may 
be confused with mere bad temper. 

The Bronx Express has been translated 
from Yiddish into English and some- 
thing has happened on the way. 
poetic idea has become commonplace 
in the process. No translator no 
adaptor can be blamed for The Goldfish. 
In any tongue it would still be a bad 
play. The same thing holds true of 
What The Public Wants even if Bernett 
did write it. Still he did manage to ° 
rather better than the author of 
Easy, Mabel. 
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Make every golf ball you play 
distinctively your own by the simple 
method of Fulname Marking. Your 
full name impressed into the cover 
with a Fulname Die will eliminate 
annoying mistakes in ownership and 
irritating delays on the course. 





FULNAME MARKING 


“The Incontestable Mark of Ownership” 


Ask your professional or your sporting 
goods dealer or write direct to us. 


THE FULNAME COMPANY: Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
































Duncan Driving the RADIO 


This long carrying, durable ball is now priced 75c. 


Other Wanamaker Golf Balls 


—a ball for cach type of player. 


SILVER KING, $1. MYSTERY, 75c. DIANA, 75c. 
RED FLASH, 65c. TAPLOW, 55c. 


George Duncan and Abe Mitchell, after playing in the open cham- 
pionship of the United States, may be booked for matches from 
July 16th to October 25th. Write to John G. Anderson, care 


John Wanamaker 
New York 


Sole National, wholesale distributors of Silver King golf balls and 
our own exclusive group, covering every type of golfer. 
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KNICKERS 
of Linen 


$§4° 


FoLLow1nG sugges- 
tions of the foremost 
golfers, the knickers 
illustrated have been 
tailored to give full- 
est freedom of play. 
Tan, white and gray 
mixed. The imported 


sweater pictured, #1 5 
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Illustrated booklet will be 
mailed on your request. Mail 





orders given carefulattention 
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Whe Underwear 
ft Gentleman, 


GOTHAM 


Underwear is designed to 
meet the demand for finely 
tailored, scientifically pro- 
portioned garments that 
assure with the utmost in 
comfort the utmost in 
a a 


GOTH 
Athletic U 


Cluett, Peabody f€o. Inc. Makers. Troy. 
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} Y The Scarsdale 


$8 


= EACH or mountains - hotel 
4 cottaj, camp ~wherever 
ou go this summer,this 
reezy white buck ox- 
be a fit companion~ 
Tan skeleton saddl,tan back stay 
short wing tip, fibr soles ~~ 

CA Post Card Brings Either 
the Shoes or a Catalog “—__ 


- John We 


Ti.en's Shoes 


General Offises: 121 Duane street 
New York City 


New lork Shops Philadelphia Shop 


1401-03 Broadwa i 
just belo Times s ~ si “dea 


dind y 
and in downtown Manhattan Hotel Adelphia 





and Brooklyn 














OR over ten generations the lovely 
women who have used Pears’ Soap 
have been convincing evidence that it 
is “ Matchless for the Complexion” 


“Good morning! 
Have you used Pears’ Soap?” 











Marcel Proust 


VANITY FAIR 


and His Novel 


(Continued from page 100) 


aldic orange and purple and gold, and 
still always be something more than a 
charming snob. For if it was, of course, 
that Proust should love les gens du 
monde, and observe with delight the 
maneuvers of a society which had lost 
all its privileges, and still by some mys- 
terious force maintained itself the cyno- 
sure of eyes and goal of myriad, vir- 
tuous, republican hearts, it was also of 
course that he should not remain on his 


| knees another Henry James all his life, 





but perceive the hardness and the vul- 
garity of duchesses and highnesses and 
members of the Jockey Club. As in 
Saint-Simon, there was present here a 
pride as great as the greatest; and that 
pride would not accept as divine the 
order of- even the most historical of 
societies, and found itself always measur- 
ing the faubourg against some concep- 
tion of his own of what descent and 
aristocracy should be. So, both fasci- 
nated and critical at once, he became the 


| best of memorialists of a little, enclosed, 


unique society. 
Of the qualities which charm in the 
novel of Marcel Proust, this light, rich 


| painting of a curious and _ exclusive 


milieu wili doubtless remain the most 
abiding. There are certain books to 
which men go always for precisely this 
reconstruction. Saint-Simon’s memoires 
form one. The memoires of Casanova, 
of a very different flavour, form an- 
other; for no one quite knows the 
sporty life of the eighteenth century 
who has not wandered about in them. 


| And will not A la recherche du temps 


perdu eventually form another of this 
special series? Here, too, there is a 


little tight cosmos into which one can 
creep and live comfortably till appetite 
drives one forth. Proust has not the 
perfect simplicity and ingenuousness of 
manner that was Saint-Simon’s; nor 
the gorgeous sanguineness of the self. 
styled Chevalier de Seingault; he re. 
mains always the neurasthenic, egocen. 
trical, over-refined epicure. But he has 
to tell with gusto and exquisite pene. 
tration of how it was the spirituel 
Duchess de Guermantes entertained her 
guests at dinner; of the salon of the 
slightly declassée Marquise where the 
noble faubourg and the _ intellectuals 
met; of the manners and mentalities of 
the leaders of fashion, the French 
friends of the Prince of Wales; of how 
Madame de Villeparisis cut M. Bloch at 
the time of the Dreyfus case; of the 
language and the unconscious self-reve. 
lations of M. de Charlus; of the young 
aristocratic girls of the dawning nine. 
teenth century; of the evenings at the 
Princesse de Parma’s; of the efforts of a 
former cocotte to climb into society; of 
the authors and painters and actresses 
who were at various times the protégé; 
and the mistresses of the circle of society 
women and clubmen. He has to showa 
gallery of portraits of masters and 
laqueys, swells and cocottes, of all sorts 
of people who figured in society in the 
nineties, which are almost Balzacian in 
their largeness of conception and bril- 
liance of detail. And while there are 
born men of the world and students of 
human nature and people curious of 
aristocratic groups with traditions and 
names and polished manners, he will 
surely have delightful mysteries to open, 


The Curse of an Akins Heart 


(Continued from page 67) 


Van ALSTYNE (not to be deflected) 
That night on the Nevsky Prospect, 
with all Russia’s snows for our couch ... 

ZHOOLIE (shivering) Wasn't it Lake 
Como? Oh, say it was the Lago de 
Como. 

(This cue is too much for the violin 
in the kitchen which breaks into O, Sole 
Mio, of course.) 


TAN ALSTYNE (stiffiv) It was the 
Nevsky Prospect. 

ZwHOOLIE: Oh, say it was the Palazzo 
at Campo Santo, while the dear lads 
from our own Napoli—sang beneath our 
balcony. And far out across a topaz 
bay came the first, frightened chill of 
another autumn. 

Van ALSTYNE (impressed, but firm) 


_ It was the Nevsky Prospect. 








Van Loon (a little annoyed at being 
left out of all this) How is the prospect 
these days, anyhow ? 

Van AtstyNE: And now you have 
come to this. 
ZHOOLIE 

No. 

Van ALSTYNE (relentless) I tind you 
here. 

ZHOOLIE: No, No! 

Van AtstyNE: I find you in this— 
this—ah, how in our spinelessness we 
shun the words that sear and scald!—I 
find you in this—this—PLACE. 

ZHOOLIE (clutching her riding crop 


(cowering, heart-broken) 


| and lifting it to Heaven) No! No! 


No.! 

Van Loon (in a spirit of helpfulness) 
She says not. 

ZHOOLIE (clasping her cloak around 
her) With such as we, there can be no 
tarrying. Let us be gone. 

Dinpo: Can I get you anything, 
Madame Zhoolie ? 

ZHOOLIE: You, too? (losing track a 
little) Was it—could it have been—Bar- 
celona? That night— 


Dinpo: It was in Cairo, eight years 
ago come All Soul’s Eve. 

ZHOOLIE: We met at— 

Dinvo: It was in the Selig Effendi 
Café, Madame. 

ZHOOLIE: —And you— 

Dinpvo: —TI was the waiter. 

ZHOooLIE (embarrassed) I—I don't 
seem to remember a waiter. 

Dinno (humbly) I merely served you. 

ZHOOLIE (relieved and ceasing to be 
romantic, but growing terribly gracious 
at the mere suggestion of an old te- 
iainer) And you have remembered all 
these years. I am touched, boy. You 
have moved me, moved a Venable. 

Dinpvo: I never forgot. I never 
could forget. You went out without 
paying your check. It was two pounds, 
eight and six. They docked me for it. 

ZHOOLIE (trilling with unconvincing 
delight) How like the Venables! How 
like! But I cannot have you suffer. 
(She looks around her with a pretly 
helplessness, touches her own pearls for 
a moment and then decides NOT 0 
give them, sees Van Loon’s watch, with 
dangling fob, notices that he is looking 
in an opposite direction, takes the watch, 
and gives it grandly to Dindo) Noblesst 
cblige! (He kisses her hand.) Come— 
our little hour is spent. 

(Zhoolie and her re-found friends 
start for the door, hand-in-hand, when 
they are halted by indignant noises from 
Dindo, who has discovered the unpat 
checks on the chair-arms.) 3 

Dinvo: Hey, who's going to pay 10 
these? 

ZHOOLIE AND HER Lovers (in chorus! 
God knows! 

(Exeunt all three) 

Dinvo (sinking into a chair and mur- 
muring) What does it all mean? 

Voices (from the empyrean, the 
kitchen, the wings and the audience 
God knows! CurtTAIN. 
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SCREENS 

AND AWNINGS 

THAT ROLL UP 

LIKE WINDOW 
SHADES 


bungalow veranda, 

the Hastings Shay- 
dawn, like the Hast- 
ings Rolup Screen, 
rolls up like a window 
shade. It gives you just 
the right amount of 
shade and weather pro- 
tection for any and 
every occasion. 


Eanes for porch or 


Built of strong khaki 
tent cloth and mounted 
on a roller that fits be- 
tween the posts of the 
usual veranda, it moves 
on a spring at the lift of 
a finger. 


The Hastings Rolup 
Screen is adapted to 
various types of win- 
dows and solves the 
problem of the case- 
ment window that 
opens in or out. 























For further details and 


estimates address: 


ROLUP SCREEN 
COMPANY 
412 East 32nd Street 
New York City 
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a SS : 
Se For Your Own Protection ® 
Learn How to Tell Genuine 


L ee 


Look for the woven Burlap Back | 


BURLAP is a sturdy, woven fabric made %@ 
from the tough fibres of Jute. These ‘ 
tough, woven fibres give to Linoleum its 
strength and durability. 


All genuine Linoleum is built on a @ 
strong Burlap back. It will give service, * 
economy and permanent satisfaction in 
every room in the house. 


JUTE INDUSTRIES, Ltp., 


320 Broadway New York City 


Ask your merchant to show you the woven } 


BURLAP rl 
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Shake It 
Into Your 
Shoes 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves the pain of corns, bunions, 
callouses and sore spots, freshens the feet and gives new vigor. 


Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease in ‘the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss 
of feet without an ache. : : ae 
Over One Million five a ee ela ‘ 
hundred thousand pounds of = if _ ALLEN'S FOOT-EISE’ 
Powder for the Feet were Bre Rater Perea Toe Rea: 
used by our Army and Navy 
during the war. 


In a Pinch, use 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


Sprinkle It 
Into Your 
Foot-Bath 
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Your 


Florist Knows 
To be able at all times 


and upon all occasions 
to say and do the “right 
thing” is considered an 
accomplishment. A care- 
ful regard for convention 
means simply a regard 
for each other. 


And so those who pay trib- 
ute to the convention that 
makes it proper to send a 
gift of flowers to one’s host- 
ess have the courteous dis- 
tinction that marks the 
ever-welcome guest. 


Flowers keep alive among 
us the spirit of gallantry. 
And you can make rich in 
happiness those you remem- 
ber when you “say it with 
flowers” for birthdays, wed- 
ding anniversaries and other 
occasions. 


Your florist will be 
glad to aid in the selec- 
tions of floral tokens 
appropriate for every 
occasion. 


Flowers may be tele- 
graphed to all parts of 
the United States and 
Canada and delivered 
in a few hours through 
the Florist Telegraph 
Delivery Service. 


Pyitenth Towers” 
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A Suggestion — 
well 88 
In judging motor car value, consider 
the maker as well as the car. Recall 
that this is the twenty-second year 
that National has devoted to the 
higher development of motor equi- 
pages and that the present product of 
America's first builders of Sixes must 
have profited mightily by the search- 
ing experience of its producers. There 
is no finer mechanism than the 1922 
National Six. Its style is refreshing. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR AND VEHICLE CORP. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


NATIONAL 


yo A aa 8 


Buffalo, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1597-99 Main St. 278 Main St. Baum Bivd. & Beatty St. 
Boston, Mass. Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 
983 Commonwealth Ave. 960 N. Meridian St. 675 North Broad St. 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. San Diego, Calif. 
2515 Michigan Ave. 1049 S. Fowler St. 631 F St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Calif. 
3433-5 Reading Rd. 418 W. Chestnut St. 1128 Van Ness Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. 

6500 Euclid Ave. Sth & Cedar Sts. 3918 Olive St. 
Denver, Colo. New Haven, Conn. St. Paul, M:nn. 

1324 Broadway 121 George St. 7 Corners 

Des Moines, Iowa New York City Youngstown, Ohio 
1304 Locust St. 1759 Broadway 206 Rayen St. 





The Allen 


Tire Case is 


as necessary as 
it is becoming to 

even the most beau- 

tiful of cars, Gives 
perfect protection to spare 
shoes, from the deteriorating 


effects of sunlight, oil, water and 
paint. At good dealers everywhere. 
The new illustrated price list will be sent on request. 


Write | 


The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 


Makers of the Famous 

Allen Shutter Front 
22 West 61st Street, New York 
2013 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








VANITY FAIR 


The Lola Pratt Complex 


The Visiting Lady as Seen by the Advanced Age of Eighteen 
By ALLEN L. VINCENT 


ISITING ladies come and go—in all 
their infinite variety. Each has a 
different lipstick, a different man- 

ner of dress. And, of course, a dif- 
ferent “line”. Still they are all Lola 
Pratts, with all of that Tarkington 
heroine’s delight in temporarily ruining 
young lives and driving young hearts 
and souls to the gutter. For all the 
ecstatic flights of fancy, the delicious 
moments of building castles of gilded 
air, hardly make up for the damage to 
one’s emotional makeup, to say nothing 
of that curious numbness of the brain 
ever present at the close of a violent af- 
fair. At the end there is left but a 
knowledge of how the bitter-sweet fruit 
tastes—and its flavour is very like ashes. 

The young Romeo may look back 
upon the incident with pangs of regret. 
But usually he suffers no more than his 
lady love, who has already pounced 
upon some other possibility whom she 
would likewise drive sweetly mad. Still, 
it does seem just a little sad; she said 
such really beautiful things; her eyes 
seemed so sincere when she said them. 
And yet it is not disappointment nor 
his destroyed future—which had shone 
with a colour of rose—or his blasted 
hopes that tortures him now; it is his 
wounded vanity. Under all his superior 
sighings over the artificiality of the pres- 
ent and very young, feminine generation 
there flows a dark stream of hatred for 
the tribe, because they eventually show 
him his place. 


Flappers and Post-Flappers 


LTHOUGH the visiting lady may be 
very young, she is always in her 
own mind older than the rocks upon 
which she sits. She imagines herself a 
divine mixture of Cleopatra, Ninon de 
l’Enclos and Zuleika Dobson. To her 
elders she more nearly resembles Baby 
Stuart drinking cocktails. But sweet 
sixteen is not bothered, when away from 
home, by the family and friends who 
have watched her grow up, or by her 
companions at school. She assumes a 
charm and poise hitherto entirely un- 
known. And quite hastily after board- 
ing the train will add a few, but very 
few, years. 

If the visiting lady is older, that is to 
say, just graduated from the flapper 
class, she is a much more complex prob- 
lem. At least one bunch of orchids, 
two proposals, four boxes of chocolates, 
six invitations to dinner and a supper 
dance after every theatre party are due 
during the season from each admirer. 
At dances she must be asked for at 
least two places on the program each 
evening. Her younger sister is less dis- 
criminating. She only demands that 
her admirers at least look twenty-one. 

Our friend the sub-deb, the younger 
sister, perhaps is only too willing to 
try anything once when it comes to 
smoking, although she never admits that 
it is for the first time. Timidly she sips 
a bit, and then somehow manages to 
gulp down the whole thing at once. 
Her reputation as a woman of the world 
must be upheld that the college children 
may think that she is older than she 
really is. 

When one has passed through the 
stage where father told how good he 
was when he was son’s age, when one 
has passed through the first agonizing 
days at college, when the sophomores 
were so heavy-handed, when one has 
seen all the most wicked things in New 
York in one week, also the museums 
and art galleries, in other words, when 
one has really lived, (from the stand- 
point of nineteen years) it is a most 
harrowing experience to fall in love with 
one of these deadly visiting ladies. 
Especially the younger type. 


Of course there have been affair; 
before. At the Country Club, wher 
that fascinating woman with too much 
lipstick taught one how to drink an 
Orange Blossom without blinking. At 
the University Club, where that dancer 
so intrigued one’s fancy that the affair 
nearly became quite dangerous. By 
never before at the restaurant where 
each table is palmed in, where the 
orchestra plays ever so softly and the 
pink light at the side of the table casts 
a divine radiance on the face of the 
newly discovered loved one. Never be. 
fore at the Prom ball that night when 
Spring was just beginning and another 
love was to stay two more days. 0; 
at the dance that night after the big 
game of the year when some one 
brought a wonderful, wonderful radi. 
ance in to be your partner for supper, 


Dear Dead Pastimes 


URELY these affairs at the Country 

Club and the University Club in the 
dim dark ages were just temporary at- 
tractions, caused by the mystery of the 
very wickednesses themselves. But here 
at last is love. Her eyes glisten so that 
they almost might have tears in them, 
The lips are so perfectly shaped that it 
seems a shame to make them move out 
of place to talk. But when they do 
talk! The glorious things she says, and 
the way she says them! Her voice is 
soft and the words seem to flow quietly 
and faultlessly. Suddenly she stops and 
the ruby lips settle back into their deli- 
cately rounded and sweetly pointed 
selves. She turns to look at some friend 
or other going by and her profile i 
perfect. Her nose seems to be molded 
with a fairy’s hand, yet with delicious 
strength of line. Oh, it all seems too 
wonderful to last! 

At eighteen or thereabouts, sincerity 
and devotion to another of the sam 
age are rather pitiful because they las 
for such a short time. At first the mind 
grows heady, and the glamour of the 
affair is too vividly golden: the little 
faults are hidden, and characteristics 
clouded which in a few weeks will drive 
one to all but distraction. It all seems 
beautiful, even to the onlookers, some- 
times, but when it is all over it seem: 
so futile a thing to have troubled one- 
selt about. 


The Delights of Disillusionment 


FTER a young man _ has gom 
through this process five or si 
times he begins to see the light. By 
that time he is able to read a girl like 
a book. No woman is ever going to 
put anything over on him! They ar 
all just in it for what they can get ou! 
of it and he begins to think that there 
is no such thing as sacred love. It’s all 
the painfully profane. 

Then some bright day in June, when 
it is just beginning to get warm ani 
pleasant outdoors and exams are al 
over, he hops off the train at home. 
One of the first things he hears is that 
that adorable Isabel Jones, who was the 
house guest of Mrs. Delancey Dilling- 
worth three summers ago, is visiting het 
aunt again. 

“Hello, Mrs. Dillingworth. This * 
Arthur Pelham,—Fine thank you—Ye;, 
I finished this year, Mrs. Dillingworth. 
I hear that you have your charming 
niece with you again this summer. May 
I call?—What evening, Mrs. Dilling- 
worth?—Not until then? All right, 
Mrs. Dillingworth. Thank you ever 9) 
much. Goodbye.” 

Again the cycle of love rotates. Isnt 
it wonderful to be alive, and out o 
college? As I remember her, she 
blonde, with blue eyes that sparkle and 
wonderful red lips that are perfectly 
shaped. ; 
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The woman 
who appreciates 
individuality in 
clothes will in- ; 
stantly_ recognize 
ina SWEET Watch a sym- | | 
bol of elegance and | | 


y i Se, style. 
ra 





















Platinum top | | 
18K White | | 
» Gold Back 


T 
“Charge It” 
privilege makes 
it especially desir- 
able. 16 perfectly cut, 
blue-white Diamonds are 
set in a beautiful, hand-engraved 
bezel. Watch is platinum top, 18k 
white gold back, fine 17 Jewel lever 
rectangular movement, and 3 adjust- 
ments. Black silk grosgrain ribbon 
band. Guaranteed free from repairs 
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for one year. Price, $125. Initial 
payment $25. Balance about $10 a 
month. 
Gift Catalog on Request 

Free Catalog shows complete as- 
sortment of exclusive patterns in 
Diamonds and Jewelry. Write to 
Dept. 922-M. 


Capital $1,000,000 


L. W. SWEET, INC. 
1650-1660 Broadway, New York 











The Question 
of Health 


—in relation to | 


underwear, is 
simply the ques- 
tion of which 
fabric will allow 
the skin to func- 
tion most nat- 
urally and the 


answer to it is 


Wallace’s Linen 


Mesh Underwear 


It is reasonably priced 
at all good shops. 
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This is to announce that if you live outside 
New York and yet want to send her a gift 
from a New York Shop— if you want to make 
yourself a present of anything you see in 
Vanity Fair itself—if you want to do any 
buying of any kind with the minimum of 
trouble and expense—use 


VANITY FAIR’S 
Shopping Service 


OW can you, or any mere-smear man, know that the 

purse or umbrella or cigarette case you want to give 
her will be the right shape. the fashionable color, the ac- 
ceptable size? The Vanity Fair Shoppers know—and 
will buy not only these but other delightful and appro- 
priate gifts that any woman would approve. Gloves. 
candy. flowers, books—of course, and in addition every 
unique. imported gift the New York Shops have to offer 
is buyable through the Shopping Service. 


HERE are several pages of buyable articles in this 

number that may be ordered directly from Vanity Fair. 
and if there aren't enough. Fifth Avenue and its men 
shops, full of good tobaccos. cigarette cases and holders. 
leather goods, poker sets. flasks (empty), clothes. sticks 
and accessories, is only a half block from the Vanity Fair 
offices. In fact there isn’t anything in New York that 
can't be bought through the Shopping Service. 
THE Shopping Service will respect your price limits 

and your alternative choices. And in cases where you 
wish to leave the decision to Vanity Fair’s judgment. 
you have at your disposal the trained taste and inti- 
mate buying knowledge of the Shopping staff. 


There is no charge for this service 
Just explain fully what you want 
Give sizes, prices, colors, etc. 
Enclose a cheque....... . and that’s all 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 





L ‘isda Shop 


Sportwear for Women 


An Unusual Shop where Dis- 
tinctive Sport Clothes of 
Smartest Fabrics, embracing 
| Voguish Knitted Creations, 
are exclusively featured. 


Reaso nable Prices Prevail 


Write regarding 
Lonsdale Tennis Skirt—$8.50 


677 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 























Grenwich New loi ay 


Also Makers of Flaxal Pure Linen Underwear 
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Look 

for 

this 
name! 


Not only is it a symbol of 
excellence in design and per- 
fect workmanship, but it is 
the seal of the maker, who 
thus backs each piece of 
jewelry bearing the ‘‘Krem- 
entz”’ name with every re- 
source he has acquired 
through sixty-five years of 
successful manufacture. His 
name is his bond for ‘your 
Protection, your guarantee 
of satisfaction. 

Collar buttons 25c - $150; correct 
evening jewelry sets $7.50-$17.50 


Only at better shops. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Sterling 
Enamel 
Loose 
Links 
$2.50 


White 
Gold 
Plate 
$4.00 












































VANITY FAIR 





He Wuo Owns a LaFayette is envied by all who truly love fine 
things. Quiet, beautiful and strong, this car rules any road it travels. 


LaFayette Motors Company, at <Mars Hill, Indianapolis 
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“ Muste, the uory peril of the - that 
seems to ut and carny you a long. Ge 


MUSIC FOR DANCING, played by masters of that difficult art, is in- 
_stantly at the command-of any owner. of the AMPICO—for it re-enacts 
their playing. with the same perfection with which it re-enacts and 
immortalizes:the playing of Rachmaninoff. © 
Impossible to.describethe Ampito must be-heard 
There is but one Ampico—Easily, adeeb Otecinahie-oaly in er coe 
MD oeilaing = ash Maier wi OF 
Franktiny-o"-~Hfaines Bros. > Marshall & Wendell . 
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Largest Manufacturers in the World. 
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h ly higher in price than 


Alp Ly 
other Torkish Blend cigarettes but- 
sust taste the d: ifference 
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